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YOUTH VIOLENCE 



SATURDAY, JULY 15, 1996 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on the Judiciary, 

Dover, DE. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:52 a.m., in the 2d 
Floor Courtroom, Court Road, Dover, DE, Hon. Joseph R. Biden, 
Jr., presiding. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH R. BIDEN, JR., A U.S. 

SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF DELAWARE 

Senator Biden. Good morning, everyone. I apologize for being 
late. Since I look down there and I see Greg Sleet and others who 
made it from Wilmington, my lame excuse of beach traffic does not 
work. But it was beach traffic. We actually started on time but, 
Greg, I had Bert DiClemente driving me, so what ea-n I say. 

I do apologize to edl of you, and I want to thank everyone, includ- 
ing the press, for being here on what is maybe the hottest Saturday 
moiming, if not of the year, maybe of record. This is worth the trip 
just to get the mayor in the box down there. I never thought I 
would be in a position where I would be sitting up here and the 
mayor is sitting down in that box. But I do thank you all for com- 
ing. 

A 16-year-old youth in Dover was arrested for a fatal stabbing 
of a 17-year-old Westover girl; a 16-year-old boy charged in a shot- 
gun murder of a Wilmington store owner; an eighth-grade Wil- 
mington boy gunned down in a street fight in a public housing 
project. Police say he was shot five times in the head, chest, and 
stomach, with cuts to his brain and his spleen. The motive? The 
gunmen apparently shot this 14-year-old because he thought that 
the boy was involved in shooting another teenager. 

These are all headlines you have all seen. They are all in our 
local paper. We did not have to go out of State. We did not have 
to go to the big cities, to the God-awful jungles of the difficult 
towns of America to find these stories. 

Violence in our schools is alarming as well. If you consider the 
recent events in a 1-week period at a Sussex County high school, 
a boy was slammed by another boy to the hallway floor, knocl^ng 
the victim unconscious in a dispute over the whereabouts of a mag- 
azine; three boys allegedly punched and kicked another student in 
the bathroom, leaving the victim with broken facial bones; a girl 
stabbed a boy with a nail file after they argued in a classroom. 

Delaware crime statistics show that last year the number of 
crimes committed by juveniles jumped 50 percent. These crimes in- 
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elude murder, manslaughter, forcible rape, aggravated assault, rob- 
bery, and drug offenses. The murder rate is up nationwide among 
youth 168 percent while adult murder rates rose at 13 percent. 
Similarly, the number of children ages 14 to 17 who were victims 
of homicide jumped 133 percent — 133 percent jump — ^while the 
homicide rate for those 25 and older declined by 21 percent. 

In 1993, more than a quarter — 28 percent— of the juvenile homi- 
cide victims were killed by another juvenile. This may just be the 
start of a ticking time bomb because the baby boomerang is about 
to steirt — a new phrase you are now going to hear. Those of you 
who work in this area have heard it already. In the next 10 years 
there will be 23 percent more young boys — ^the cadre of folks whom 
we talk about primarily — ^between the ages of 15 and 19 years 
old — the most violent age group in America. There will be a 23 per- 
cent increase in the number of those young men. 

The change in rates is significant and troubling. But it is impor- 
tant also to put these statistics in a broader context, because all 
the ones I have just cited to you you have all heard and you know. 
But a lot of things people do not hear and know. 

Juvenile crime still accounts for 17 percent of the crime commit- 
ted in America. It accounted for 17 percent of the crime committed 
in America in 1980. It accounts for 17 percent of the crime commit- 
ted in America in 1994. So what I think we are seeing and what 
is upsetting our fellow citizens is sometimes misread. It is the ran- 
domness and the violent nature of the crime that is committed, not 
that it is that much more crime committed by that cadre of young 
people. The reason why the baby boomerang to which I have ref- 
erenced is so troublesome is that as the percent of young people in- 
creases as a percent of the population, the number of those crimes 
may increase as well. 

Second, only a small percent of juveniles commit serious crimes. 
Studies indicate that about 6 percent of the juveniles are respon- 
sible for more than 50 percent of the serious crimes. 

I greatly appreciate the participation of all of you here today as 
we convene the first-ever Delaware, Senate Judiciary Committee 
hearing on youth violence. We will have another one of these hear- 
ings on Monday in Wilmington which I suspect Senator Hatch, my 
colleague on the committee, now chairman of the committee, will 
be in attendance. 

Indeed, focusing on the cause of juvenile crime and the need for 
juvenile justice reform has been one of my top priorities for the last 
24 years. We went, I hope, a long way — took a major step in the 
Biden crime bill that the President signed into law that is now the 
crime law that did several things. One is we toughened penalties 
and treated a number of juveniles as adults. The number of juve- 
niles able to be treated as adults in the criminal justice system is 
greater now than it was before. We toughened gang penalties, gun 
penalties, and so on. 

But we also — and I think even more importantly, in that same 
piece of legislation that is now law and we £ire only going to now 
begin to see the effects of it — ^we put a number of youth violence 
prevention provisions in this crime bill. A community schools pro- 
gr£im that is almost half-a-billion dollars, $567 million for commu- 
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nity-based organizations and service groups that are here today to 
begin to be able to use. 

A program that would allow and improve academic and social de- 
velopment by training and coordinating teachers, administrators, 
^d social workers. A local crime prevention block grant monies for 
$377 million for boys clubs and girls clubs, youth employment and 
skills. Midnight basketball, which is so much maligned is, although 
a very small part of it, an important part, police peirtnership for 
children,^ safe low income housing, and so on. In addition to the 
community policing, model intensive grants and a number of other 
progrsims. 

The point being that what I would like to hear from you all today 
is what you think is most needed, what you think what we have 
already done, what impact it is likely to have, and what sugges- 
tions you have for me. There is that old joke — ^it is almost becoming 
a joke — I am from the Federal Government and I am here to help 
you. But the truth of the matter is, the Federal Government cannot 
solve this problem alone; not even primarily. The vast majority of 
all we are going to talk about today happens at the local level. The 
vast majority that happens here is within the control of the local 
government. 

Quite frankly, the solution lies probably more in the family than 
anything that we can do legislatively. But that does mean to me 
that we should conclude there is nothing we should do. There are 
things we can do. 

I will shorten this statement so I do not take any more time. 

One of the things that we have learned about violence and chil- 
dren — ^there ^e certain things that we know very well. One is we 
know that children who grow up without adequate supervision are 
more likely to engage in criminal acts; 70 percent of the children 
incarcerated in long term juvenile facilities live in single-parent 
households. That does not mean single mothers or single fathers 
cannot raise children. It does not speak to that, as some of my so- 
cial conservative friends like to make it say. It simply means, one 
person having to work, it is harder to take care of a child than two 
people in a household. That is what it means. But it is a fact. 

^ We also know that drugs accelerate the juvenile crime rate, par- 
ticularly cocaine. We also know that guns exacerbate the problem. 
In Delaware, the number of juveniles charged with weapons pos- 
session has doubled in the last 7 years. We also kn ow that violent 
behavior is learned. Children who witness abuse in the home or 
suffer abuse themselves are at greater risk of becoming violent 
later in life. That is why we spent so much time and effort on the 
violence against women legislation. 

But today there is another thing that is a focus that maybe if you 
have a chance^ you could comment on. That is something that I 
have been talking about for some time and I think has some prom- 
ise. But you would know better than I would. That is, the so-called 
V-chip. The ability of the technology, with the cooperation of the in- 
dust^, to code television programs based upon content and have 
a chip, at the choice of the parent, inserted into the television that 
they buy that when a program with that content comes on it would 
automatically be blacked out. 
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I do not view that as censorship. I view that as parental choice. 
I view that as an opportunity for parents to be able to impact on 
it. You ^ know as well as I do, even in two-parent homes, two lov- 
ing, caring parents in a nuclear family, today the ability to monitor 
what your child watches with 98 or 99 television stations able to 
be watched, with usually more them one television in the home, un- 
less someone is tethered to the child the entirety of the time they 
are awake it is a very difficult thing to deal with. So it would be 
interesting for me to hear from you all as to what you think the 
vsdue of such £ui effort would be. 

Last, we also know that children who do poorly in school, who 
drop out, are among those most likely to become criminals. 

So as I said, there is much we can do. I think in my experience 
in this area, I view this as us really, quite frankly, just beginning. 
I know many of you have worked in the field for years and years. 
I do not mean to presume that we are just beginning with this 
hesiring. What I mean is, we are just beginning to deal with the 
issue of youth violence in a way that requires the focus that it hsis 
not gotten nationally and has not gotten in terms of State, local, 
and Federal cooperation. 

So again, I am here to listen to what you have to say. I welcome 
our first panel. We do have a distinguished panel. Our first panel 
is the mayor of Dover, Jim Hutchison. Hutch w£is a former Dover 
police chief with 25 years police experience. I will probably ruin his 
reputation, but when we were drafting this crime legislation he 
was one of the people we went to. He was a cop back in those days. 
One of the things that he and others talked to me about was the 
need to put prevention into this legislation. 

Col. AIeui Ellingsworth, Delaware State Police Superintendent. 
The colonel has been absolutely incredible in terms of his dedica- 
tion to seeing to it that this crime law to the extent that it has any 
potential positive impact on Delaware utilized. I thank him for 
being here. 

And George Pippin, administrator of the Stevenson House in Mil- 
ford. George is one of the most respected juvenile authorities in 
Delaware. He is known for running a tight ship at the Stevenson 
House. Before Guy Sapp wsis nsimed director of rehabilitative serv- 
ice, George served as acting director. I understand, George, you did 
not want that job permanently. Admissions at Stevenson House are 
up 34 percent, and Stevenson House is not for the most violent ju- 
venile offenders. It is a pre-trial and detention facility for offenders 
requiring minimum and medium security. 

And a meui who I am very proud of, Greg Sleet, our U.S. attorney 
who has been focusing on the Youth Handgun Safety Act as passed 
in the Biden crime law. The U.S. Justice Depsirtment required each 
U.S. attorney’s office to submit a plan, and I might note somewhat 
parochially that Delaware’s was recognized as one of the best and 
one of the first. He has Assistant U.S. Attorney Tom McDonough 
with him who helped write the plan. 

I have just been handed a note. Two girls from the Dover Boys 
Eind Girls Club have to leave early to go to work. I hope it is not 
outside. Talisha Hawkins emd Tiffany Adams. They are sitting over 
here to the right. I want to thank both you ladies for being here. 
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Without any further comment by me, why don’t we begin with 
you, Mr. Mayor, in the order that you would like to go. 

PANEL CONSISTING OF JIM HUTCHISON, MAYOR, DOVER, DE; 
ALAN ELLINGSWORTH, COLONEL, DELAWARE STATE POLICE 
SUPERINTENDENT; GEORGE PIPPIN, ADMINISTRATOR, STE- 
VENSON HOUSE, MILFORD, DE; AND GREG SLEET, U.S. AT- 
TORNEY 



STATEMENT OF JIM HUTCHISON 

Mayor Hutchison. Senator Biden, good morning and welcome to 
the capital city of the State of Delaware. Certainly thank you for 
taking time out of your schedule and bringing your staff to Dover 
to talk about something that is truly very dear to all of us. We are 
here to discuss youth and violence. 

During the past many years much has been learned in dealing 
with youth and violence. I think the time has come and it is loud 
and very, very clear that today in order to overcome the social ills 
of the problenas facing this great Nation dealing with youth, we 
have to deal Avith education and early intervention. 

Unfortunately for us today, we come in to play only in fact after 
the situation has been — ^when an individual has been arrested and 
brought into the criminal justice system. I think it is loud and very, 
very clear at this point that we need to be a part of one’s life from 
the time that they are bom all the way through in early learning 
to help to develop that individual to their abilities. 

I also think that we have to put tremendous emphasis on work- 
ing with the parent as well. This country was built based upon 
family and a relationship with Grod. Today we have neither. So I 
think that it is time to turn the wheels back, look at the issues fac- 
ing this great country. I firmly believe that we can overcome the 
social ills through early intervention and education. I think what 
we have to do is come together in a partnership realizing that and 
helping to develop individuals and giving them the opportunity to 
be the best that they can be. 

I firmly believe in looking at our youth today that we owe just 
as much responsibility in helping those individuals who do not 
have the ability to go to college as those that do. I think that if 
we play a major role in helping and working with our youth from 
the time that they Eire bom — it is interesting to note that a person- 
ality is developed from the time zero to 3. So that by the time that 
a person becomes in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grade, their devel- 
opment is already well on its way. Unfortunately, we may already 
be too late. 

So I firmly believe that we can overcome the social ills with all 
the resources and the abilities that we have as far as education. 

I think that what we need to do is turn the wheels back and be- 
come a part of one’s life from the very time, and working with the 
parents and working with the youth from the very beginning. 

Thank you very much. 

I also have Chief Smith here from the Dover City Police Depart- 
ment and he has some numbers to indicate what is taking place, 
and that I certainly will allow him to submit to you later if you 
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want or he can make comments. But I think that basically that is 
our format for this morning. 

Senator Biden. Chief, since you are here, why don’t you make 
the comments now. 

Mr. Smith. OK, Senator. The juvenile arrest data for the years 
1994 back to 1990 for part I crime in Delaware, which is homicide, 
rape, robbe^, assault, burglary, larcenies, and arson, surprisingly 
in the city limits had an 8 percent decrease. Some of the categories 
though, the subcategories, had an increase. On the psirt II crimes, 
which is the drug offenses, the weapon offenses, other assaults, 
kidnappings, disorderly conducts, forgeries, frauds, crimined mis- 
chief, sex offenses except rape, which is a part I crime, and offenses 
agsdnst family had a 16 percent increase. 

Senator Biden. How do you account for that, chief? As a profes- 
sional and as a citizen out there in the street, how do you account 
for the discrepancy between part I crimes going down among juve- 
niles and the part II crimes going up, or is there any? What does 
your gut, your instinct tell you? 

Mr. Smith. After we had the records unit run the program to de- 
termine this some of it, we might have had a homicide increase 
from one or two people a year which would have made a decrease 
or an increase. So a lot of the figures can be changed just by one 
or two arrests. 

Senator Biden. I see. Thank you. 

Colonel. 

STATEMENT OF ALAN ELLINGSWORTH 

Mr. Ellingsworth. Good morning. Senator. I gdso want to thank 
you for taking time out of your busy schedule and coming here to 
Dover. And more importantly, to thank you for your last 7 years 
of fighting very hard to get cops here in Delaware the tools to do 
the job that we need to get things done. 

Senator Biden. Thank you. 

Mr. Ellingsworth. As I looked into the crowd this morning I 
can see a number of young people. I also see our future. However, 
the future of many of our youth has become obscured by a fore- 
boding cloud of violence. The youth of this State and our Nation 
are living in a society in which violent crime has reached record 
levels. We have been asked today to come in and give the state of 
the State of what is happening in youth crime in Delaware, and 
specifically what the Delaware State Police is doing related to that 
subject, and that is what we are going to do. 

We have brought a small display of weapons that have been 
taken off of our Delaware youth recently. I have also brought youth 
aid officers, two leaders of Sussex and King County here today if 
you have specific questions about youth crime. 

On a national level it has been reported that the fastest growing 
murder circumstance is juvenile gang killings with such killings in- 
creased by 371 percent from 1980 to 1992. For black males and fe- 
males age 15 to 24, homicide was the leading cause of death. For 
whites age 15 to 24, homicide was the third leading cause of death, 
exceeded only by accidents and suicide. 

Guns have become the weapons of choice. The percentage of vic- 
tims in the 15 to 19 age group killed by guns increased from 66 
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percent in 1975 to 85 percent in 1992; 67.3 percent of teen suicidejs 
were accomplished Avith the use of firearms. National statistics 
such as these paint a grim picture of the violent environment 
which our children grow up in. 

Th© State of Delaware is no exception when it comes to increas- 
ing crime rates among our juveniles. Juvenile arrests for part I 
crimes, which were explained by Chief Smith just a couple seconds 
ago, have more than doubled in the last 5 years statewide. So we 
have not been blessed with the same rates that the city of Dover 
has had. 

Such staggering statistics are compiled as a result of incidents 
that we read about and hesir about in our communities throughout 
this State. On Msirch 10, 1995, em expelled student committed sev- 
eral armed robberies at, and in close proximity to, Wilmington 
High School. The juvenile was later arrested and charged with five 
counts of robbery. On May 15, 1995, four juveniles were arrested 
for several counts of reckless endangering and criminal mischief 
after throwing rocks at moving vehicles on Route 202 off the B&O 
Railroad bridge. 

On October 12, 1994, a student was arrested for stabbing an- 
other student in a New Castle County high school. In Kent County, 
DE, during November 1994, a 17-year-old male committed an 
armed robbery with a shot^n and then went to a known drug traf- 
ficldng area and purchased $200 worth of crack cocaine. In smother 
incident, three juveniles aged 13, 16, and 16 were arrested for rob- 
bing a pizza delivery man at gun point. In 1994, youth aid detec- 
tives investigated and arrested a 16-year-old male for sexually as- 
saulting a 4-year-old female. 

In June of this year, an 18-year-old lost his life at a party in 
Pickering Beach after he was punched in the chest by a fellow 
party-goer. The deceased in this case had been challenging people 
at the party to hit him in the chest and that failure to do so would 
result in him striking them as hard as he could. In Sussex County, 
on June 11, 1995, a 17-year-old Lewes youth sustained serious 
physical injury to both of his hands and torso when he ignited a 
pipe bomb that he had constructed. 

As Delawareans we are blessed with a beautiful State and a land 
full of opportunities. A recent publication of Money magazine rated 
Delaware second in the Nation as one of the most desirable places 
to live. However, word has traveled to the criminal element outside 
of Delaware as evidenced by a recent robbery/murder where a gun 
store owner was brutally murdered by three youths aged 16 to 19 
from Brooklyn, NY. 

In the past week alone, Delawareans were shocked to hesir of an 
incident in Wilmington in which three 14-year-old boys were ar- 
rested in a severe beating of an apparently homeless man in the 
downtown Wilmington area. 

Currently, the Delaware State Police has a total of 11 police offi- 
cers assigned to the youth aid division throughout the State. In 
fact, we have been in the youth md business since the late 1950’s 
and there are two departments in Delaware with youth aid divi- 
sions: the city of Dover Police Department and the Delaware State 
Police. These officers are charged with the responsibility of inves- 
tigating crimes committed by juveniles, as well as juvenile victim 
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crimes. These youth officers also have the added responsibility of 
investigating incidents without our schools that are reported in ac- 
cordance with House bill No. 85. 

The continuing vision of the Delaware State Police to be involved 
with our youth will be enhanced by the addition of police officers 
through the COPS MORE Program. It is our hope and the desire, 
and the Senator is fully aware — ^he is the driver behind the COPS 
MORE Program — that we have an application in to acquire three 
more troopers to go one to each county to be student resource offi- 
cers. 

It was reported during the 1993-94 school year that there were 
721 assaults on students, 149 incidents of assaults committed 
against school employees, and 352 incidents where students were 
found in possession of some type of weapon or dangerous instru- 
ment. Numerous other criminal offenses were reported in our 
schools as well — 22 percent of all cases warranted an arrest by law 
enforcement officials. 

Traditional law enforcement practices of arrest and incarceration 
of violent juvenile offenders has evolved into a strategy aimed at 
early and immediate intervention in an effort to control and reduce 
juvenile violence and drug use. 

The percentages that I mentioned earlier represent a small group 
of individuals who have a negative impact on society. There is good 
news. Let us take a moment to accent the positive things. Members 
of the division of State police are continually involved with youth 
who maintain a positive outlook on life and strive to become good, 
if not exceptional, citizens of the State. 

Currently, the Delaware State Police delivers the nationally rec- 
ognized DARE program to 41 schools and will educate approxi- 
mately 5,500 fourth, fifth, and sixth grade students in substance 
abuse next semester alone. Six uniformed troopers reach out to 
these children and provide them with the necessary skills to resist 
peer pressure to experiment with drugs and alcohol. This program 
has also served to forge new friendships and gain the trust of many 
of Delaware’s youth. 

In September of 1995, the division of State police will pilot the 
gang reduction education awareness training program in five New 
Castle County schools. Thanks to the Senator Biden’s crime bill 
and now crime law, a uniformed State trooper will teach approxi- 
mately 1,500 seventh grade children the necessary skills to say no 
to gangs and acts of random violence. GREAT students discover for 
themselves the ramifications of gang and youth violence through 
our structured exercises and interactive approaches to learning. 
Students leam how to resist peer pressure and resolve conflicts 
without violence. 

In its 47th year of operation, the Delaware State Police continues 
to interact with the youth of our State at Camp Barnes. Deserving 
children ages 10 through 14 are provided with activities that chal- 
lenge the mind and body. In 1994, 2,000 attended the camp. The 
DARE summer challenge and Project IMPACT, improving motiva- 
tion, performance, attitude, and coping techniques are also pro- 
grams conducted at Camp Barnes. 

In its 24th year. Trooper Youth Week funded and supported by 
the American Legion provides high school students with an oppor- 
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tunity to experience the Delaware State Police Academy and learn 
about the many career opportunities in law enforcement. The pro- 
gram also serves to develop a positive attitude toward police offi- 
cers and the role they must fulfill. 

In addition to these programs the division’s mobil rural commu- 
nity policing unit has been instrumental in providing youth in 
rural communities with an opportunity to learn about positive peer 
leadership and violence reduction through various programs. This 
unit has also assisted some youths in obtaining summer employ- 
ment at various businesses. 

The commitment to improve the quality of life for our children 
does not stop here. Members of the division and other departments 
devote their spare time as volunteers in many programs through- 
out the State. We have had a basketball program in New Castle 
County since 1968. We have had minority mentoring programs, 
specifically at the H.B. DuPont Junior High School. Explorer’s Post. 
We have interesting programs where we have officers stop in at 
various schools and eat lunch with the children and interact with 
the children. We have cops throughout the State that are involved 
in numerous sports leagues, and we are heavily involved in the 
PTA’s. 

The Delaware State Police is committed to the reduction of youth 
violence in our schools and communities. We are encouraged by 
Governor Carper’s initiative to offer alternative schools. Non-dis- 
ruptive students will be afforded an opportunity to obtain a quality 
education that they so justly deserve. 

I believe that the initiatives and programs that I have mentioned 
are a positive step in a direction that will lead to the reduction of 
youth violence. A collaborative effort, as the mayor has talked 
about, on the part of law enforcement, the juvenile justice system, 
school administrators, legislatures, community, and health and so- 
cial service agencies, will lead to further initiatives to reduce youth 
violence and provide a clearer future for the youth of our kids. 

Senator Biden. Thank you very much, colonel. I am going to ask 
each of the panelists to speak and then I am going to ask questions 
to everyone, if I could. 

Mr. Pippin, thank you again. 

STATEMENT OF GEORGE PIPPIN 

Mr. Pippin. Good morning. Senator. I am pleased to see you here 
today. 

I thought long and I thought hard, what was I going to talk 
about today, because juvenile crime in this State, and certainly na- 
tionally, is certainly just rampant. We are talking about the violent 
offender, but there is another group of children out there that is 
committing property crimes and lesser felony crimes or misdemean- 
ors that are just as important as those kids that we want to try 
to straighten out their lives that commit violent offense. 

Senator Biden. That is why I asked about the distinction. 

Mr. Pippin. One of the greatest things I think that has happened 
in Delaware in the past 10 or 15 years was the legislature in the 
State decided to legislate a department for children, youth, and 
their families. For many years we were kind of like — excuse the ex- 
pression — ^kind of like the bastard child of the Department of Cor- 
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rections. We never got the resources. We were always like last in 
line to get things to help the children in our State. 

Many years ago we knew that children were eventually going to 
be adult offenders. One of the hopes of developing that and putting 
that department together was try to do some intervention and pre- 
vention in the community, and trying to help families and the chil- 
dren to prevent those kind of things: keep young people from be- 
coming adult offenders. 

Certainly with the interest of community safety we try to bring 
some cohesiveness to dysfunctional families, trying to educate par- 
ents to become better parents, trying to get our communities more 
involved in the problem, because the problem is just not mine, it 
is just not yours. Senator. Everybody who lives in this State, it is 
part of their problem, because they have to pay for the care, they 
have to pay for law enforcement, they have to pay for our depart- 
ment to try to come up with initiatives and programs for these chil- 
dren. 

I think we are basically successful. However, you are only as suc- 
cessful as the resources that you have the opportunity to bring into 
your shop to come up with different initiatives and programs. 

One of our newer initiatives is our alternatives program within 
our department. Delaweire does not have the resources, the facili- 
ties, or the expertise to deal with kids who are violent offenders, 
such as assault, the high risk children who are sexual offenders, 
children who are committing heinous crimes against our older pop- 
ulation in the State. So we provide some alternatives for those 
kids. We place them around the country in different programs with 
private agencies that can hopefully provide the habilitation or the 
rehabilitation for those children. 

If you will notice, I said habilitation, also. One of the misconcep- 
tions, I think, in our business is we use rehabilitation too loosely. 
We must habilitate kids to learn things, to recondition them to 
things they have never learned before. Family disparity in this 
country is to the point where kids are subjected to a lot of negative- 
ness. They have not been conditioned like perhaps you or I were, 
or some of the other folks were in this room, to understand there 
are values. There is respect for other people, people will respect 
you. You cannot go out here and act like a JAW. 

I do not know if you have ever heard that expression. I call kids 
JAWS because they are juveniles acting weird and stupid. We have 
a lot of those. 

But fortunately, our department is really trying to take a very 
positive step forward. We get the children after they have failed 
and other people have failed with the family and the children. We 
get the backlash, you might say, of the child. Once he has commit- 
ted a crime, he has been adjudicated, now we have to do something 
with that child. 

I think that our department probably can take a step forward in 
providing some resources to the community, probably providing 
some resources to law enforcement, or to the juvenile justice sys- 
tem, to prevent those kids. This is the honest truth, I would rather 
be without a job than have to put up with the number of kids I 
have to see every day come through my facility. It is tragic. 
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Our population has doubled in my institution over the last 18 
months. We have added 10 additional beds. Alternatives, about a 
year ago we had around 100 kids in the alternative program. As 
of, I believe it was Friday, we had 210 kids in alternatives. 

Funding certainly is not always adequate. 

Senator Biden. Is there any discernible profile of the kids that 
you have? By profile I mean any commonality among the children, 
other than that they have been in a scrape with the law? Are they 
of a certain age? I mean, I am not asking for a scientific profile, 
but you have been in this business for a long time. One of the 
things that people look to for us, so-called experts, or I guess they 
do not consider those of us who hold public office experts in any- 
thing, but I have, with a significant portion of my life, dealt with 
this issue. 

One of the things they look for is to tell them if there is anything 
that we discern to be a common thread that runs among these chil- 
dren, or are there no common threads? 

Mr. Pippin. I think there may be some common identities with 
some of the kids because most of them do come from dysfunctional 
families, families that — ^they usually come from a one family par- 
ent. Again, I want to emphasize, too, there are a lot of good fami- 
lies that have one parent. 

However, it is very difficult in this day and age for one parent 
who has four or five other siblings in the family. Kids have become 
latchkey children. Children go home and there is no supervision. 
Nomially, those children will attach themselves to someone of com- 
mon interest. Usually, unfortunately, it is the criminal element be- 
cause it is so much easier to do things wrong than it is to do thin gs 
good. 

We are seeing that the age of those children who are committing 
violent offenses is beginning to decline. We are getting 12-, 13-, 14- 
year-olds now that are out here doing very, very serious thi ngs 
Drugs are certainly a catalyst to these kids doing some bad stuff. 
A lot of these kids are out here, not only are they users, but they 
are sellers. In order to support that particular behavior they are 
out here buying guns. There is turf issues with the drug sellers. 

I have talked to many kids, I say why do you carry a gun? And 
they say well, it is for my protection, but I do not want this other 
dude on my turf. Many years ago, if you had a dispute you just 
kind of had the fisticuffs out in the parking lot and that was the 
end of it. Not anymore. They want to shoot you, they want to kill 
you, they want to eliminate you. 

We are seeing an increase in female offenders beginning to com- 
mit more serious crimes, burglaries, robberies, assaults. Assaults 
against parents are beginning to go on an incline. I see violence in 
our schools, and it is beginning to— I mean, it is like open season 
on teachers and other students. 

I feel very fortunate that the Delaware Public School system is 
in as good a shape as it is. Violence in our schools in Delaware is 
not as ranipant as it is in California, or Chicago, or New York, or 
Philadelphia, or some of the other cities where it is a den of iniq- 
uity. The kids go to school because that is where the gangs meet. 
That is where the gangs do all their criminal transactions. I think 
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that our public school system in Delaware is doing a great job, try- 
ing to keep control over kids who are causing you to have problems. 

I would love to see our community get more involved in the con- 
trolling of crime that goes on their community. We need more peo- 
ple, along with the support of law enforcement, and even perhaps 
with our department, to come up with more citizen groups. We 
need better parenting skills for a lot of social and economic situa- 
tions with some of the parents. 

And we could sit here and talk for hours and talk about some 
causes. I do have some drivers. I always call things drivers, things 
that drive things to go wrong. Certainly drugs, right now, are 
available. There is no doubt about that. I mean, you can walk 
around the street comer and you can solicit someone to sell you 
some drugs. The thing is, it is more select now. You have other 
drugs, other than just cocaine or heroin. You have got some strange 
stuff called ice, and there is some other stuff coming around now. 
These things are extremely dangerous. 

The dysfunctional family again, is a primary cause. Gangs, I do 
not thing the gang problem is as rampant in Delaware as it is in 
some other States, but it is beginning to rear its head. I think we 
need to cut that head off before that thing gets any bigger. 

Guns, I have more of a problem purchasing a gun than a 15 year 
old standing on a street comer. Guns are still available to the 
criminal. I wish I knew how that happens or how we can prevent 
it. I really do not know how to do that. 

Certainly, the decline in family cohesiveness is in bad shape. 
There is not that cohesiveness from generations within the family, 
the grandparents, great-grandparents, aunts, uncles, mother, and 
so forth. 

The poor quality of life in some of our communities. Maybe we 
need to take a strong look at the quality of life in our communities 
and not only provide resources, but get the people who live in those 
communities more involved in straightening out their communities. 
Give them the resources they need for better housing, for renova- 
tions of the housing. Provide them some resources to have a com- 
munity center. I have had a lot of kids who say I hang on the 
street comer because I have no place to go. 

I thank God for the Boys and Girls Club in Delaware because 
that has really taken root in Delaware and it is beginning to ex- 
pand and I think it is really going to help keep our kids off the 
street. 

Certainly school is becoming dens of violence. Our teachers are 
scared. There are students that are scared. I think we need to give 
back some of the control, the authority, discipline back to the 
teachers. I remember when I went to school, I had great respect 
for teachers, because I knew if I got out of line I got my butt 
kicked. And then they took me home and I had to face my father. 

Today, I do not think that exists. Parents have grown accus- 
tomed to — 

Senator BlDEN. Are you sure you were not taught by nuns? 

Mr. Pippin. I beg your pardon? [Laughter.] 

Senator BlDEN. I said are you sure you were not taught by nuns? 
I was. 
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Mr. Pippin. Juvenile violence has — ^the juveniles in our country, 
they are in my heart. I want to see children do good. Anything I 
can do, or my department can do, to try to help these people, these 
young people, because when I get older I want to feel confident that 
society can continue on without a lot of fears and a lot of anxiety. 

I have just some things which I call we must advocate for, and 
I will be quiet. I think we need to begin taking a look at very tough 
structured programs that emphasize strong discipline in the home 
and the schools, and certainly alternatives, such as boot camps. 

We need to be tougher on the first time offender. I think we are 
too lenient on the first time offender. Most of these kids know they 
can get a slap on the back of the wrist, go back home, and inay 
be put on unsupervised probation or probation. I am a firm be- 
liever, if you get my attention the first time I go before that judge, 
I think it is going to have a stronger impact. 

We need a specialized program for the violent and serious and 
emotionally disturbed offender. We are seeing more emotionally 
disturbed children coming into our facilities. We need more re- 
sources to the family and the child in their early age. I think that 
the first 60 months of a child’s life is extremely important. That is 
the time in their life that they are conditioned either to positive or 
negative ideas. 

We need to get the community certainly more involved. Crime is 
not isolated or it is not in a comer of any one particular person’s 
world. It is in everybody’s community. It is not in the black commu- 
nity, the hispanic community, the white community, it is every- 
where. 

Certainly, we need to think about a coalition between law en- 
forcement, our schools, our department, and other departments to 
try to come up with some reasonable and rational initiatives that 
is going to better juvenile violence in this State and other crimes. 

Senator Biden. Thank you very much, Mr. Pippin. 

Mr. Pippin. You are welcome. 

Senator Biden. Mr. Sleet. 

STATEMENT OF GREG SLEET 

Mr. Sleet. Good morning. Senator. I must tell you what while 
I might have wished to go down to the beach on this hot summer 
day, it is indeed my pleasure to appear before you to testify con- 
cerning the scope of the problem of youth violence in Delaware and 
what Federal tools are available to help address this issue. 

Senator, as sponsor and author, you well know that in September 
1994, the President si^’ed the Violent Crime Control and Law En- 
forcement Act, otherwise known as the Biden crime bill, which con- 
tains the Youth Handgun Safety Act. The Youth Handgun Safety 
Act amends title 18 of the United States Code, section 922, by 
criminalizing the sale, delivery, or transfer of handguns and hand- 
gun a,mmunition to juveniles, and by prohibiting the possession by 
juveniles of handguns and handgun ammunition. The maximum 
penalty for violating the Youth Handgun Safety Act is 1 year im- 
prisonment. As you well know, the maximum is 10 years imprison- 
ment if an adult offender knows or has reasonable cause to know 
that a juvenile transferee intended to use the handgun or ammuni- 
tion in a crime of violence. The Youth Handgun Safety Act man- 
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dates that a first offender juvenile must receive a sentence of pro- 
bation, and you might have questions for me about that later on, 
and the opinions of some of my colleagues about that particular 
provision. 

Prior to the formulation of a plan to enforce the Youth Handgun 
Safety Act, the U.S. attorneys office for the district of Delaware en- 
gaged in a thorough review of youth violence in this district, as 
well as existing mechanisms, for example State statutes and pros- 
ecution, prevention and education efforts, and the juvenile justice 
system, which attempt to address this problem. I should add that 
our observations are not offered as criticisms, but are the result of 
discussions with individuals involved in all phases of juvenile jus- 
tice in Delaware. 

I need to add further that the elements of the plan we have for- 
mulated are essentially prosecutive guidelines. As such, we are 
constrained by U.S. Department of Justice policy and, frankly, good 
commonsense, from publication of these guidelines. So I will be un- 
able to elaborate on the particulars of the plan. 

I can say the district of Delaware’s plan to enforce the Youth 
H^dgun Safety Act seeks, in conjunction with our district’s violent 
crimes operations plan, to supplement the ongoing efforts of State 
and local authorities. By way of example, Delaware’s Violent 
Crimes Operations Plan, which was implemented in response to 
President Clinton and Attorney General Reno’s violent crimes ini- 
tiative first announced in March 1994, helps to coordinate the ef- 
forts of Federal, State, and local prosecutors and investigative 
agencies in order to maximize our abilities here in Delaware to 
fight violent crime through the use of powerful Federal law enforce- 
ment tools such as pretrial detention, wiretapping, grand jury in- 
vestigations and mandatory minimum statutes. 

To paraphrase the testimony of Assistant Attorney General Jo 
Ann Harris before the Subcommittee on Crime of the House Judici- 
ary Committee, the central idea of this initiative is for our office 
to work together with the Federal investigative agencies and with 
the State attorney general’s office here in Delaware and with State 
and local law enforcement agencies to identify the district’s most 
significant violent crime problems that Federal tools can effectively 
address and devise a unified strategy for dealing with them. 

This does not always mean Federal prosecutions but it makes 
Federal resources and capabilities available in the most effective 
way to meet the needs of the citizens of Delaware. I will tell you 
that Attorney General Brady and I have already put our stsiffs to 
work on coordinating our efforts in the area of youth violence, par- 
ticularly as it relates to youths in possession of handguns. So with 
the previously mentioned caveat, permit me to share with you some 
of our impressions, at the U.S. attorneys office, regarding youth vi- 
olence in Delaware. 

Delaware, it has been said already, is not immune to the increas- 
ing problems of youth violence, including possession of handguns, 
that plague communities across this Nation. A review of the 
records from the Delaware Statistical Analysis Center and law en- 
forcement agencies may be instructive. That review reveals that 
those juveniles who possess handguns come from all racial groups 
and economic classes within our community. Since 1991 there has 
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been an approximate increase of 2,000 firearms sold each year in 
Delaware. The number of juveniles charged with weapons posses- 
sion offenses doubled. 

Senator Biden. When you say sold, do you mean sold legally or 
sold illegally? 

Mr. Sleet. Sold legally. 

The number of juveniles charged with weapons possession of- 
fenses doubled between 1986 and 1993 to 56 to 111. The statistical 
analysis center estimates that in Delaware firearms are used in 
32.6 percent of all robberies, 18.8 percent of all aggravated as- 
saults, and 53.8 percent of ^1 homicides. In 1993, the most recent 
year for which we have statistics, 121 juveniles were charged with 
robbery, 329 juveniles were charged with aggravated assault, and 
2 juveniles were charged with homicide. 

Though the percentage of juveniles who use firearms during the 
commission of the above crimes may be slightly lower than the per- 
centage of adults, since they cannot legally purchase guns, the 
above numbers suggest that juveniles use guns in approximately 
40 robberies, 62 aggravated assaults, and 1 homicide. 

With regard to the incidence of handgun possession by juveniles 
in Delaware schools, a relatively new State law requires the report- 
ing of such offenses, as you well know. According to the Delaware 
State Police, there were 17 instances in the 1993-94 school year of 
juveniles possessing firearms. Our review of Delaware State Police 
records shows that most offenders were between the ages of 15 and 

We then took a look of existing enforcement of State firearms 
statutes. Though precise statistics are not presently available, 
there appears to be an increase in the number of Delaware Family 
Court cases which involve weapon possession by juveniles. In 1993, 
there were approximately 100 such cases which involved possession 
of a gun by a juvenile. The average age of these juveniles was 15 
or 16 years. 

We then took a look at juvenile detention. Between March and 
September 1994, there were 502 juveniles sentenced to confinement 
at the New Castle County Detention Center. Of this group, there 
were a total of 87 weapons offenses with more than one such of- 
fense often being charged against the juvenile. The offense of pos- 
session of a deadly weapon during the commission of a felony con- 
stituted 54 of the 87 weapons charges. 

Delaware law mandates that any person over the age of 16 
charged with such an offense, which carries a 2-year mandatory 
mininium term of imprisonment shall be prosecuted as an adult in 
superior court. There are no statistics, however, relating to the av- 
erage length of confinement in the juvenile detention facilities for 
those committing weapons offenses. However, we understand that 
the average length of stay is estimated at about 6 to 8 months 
when all juvenile offenses are considered. 

We looked at the problem of adults transferring firearms to juve- 
niles as it relates to our State statues. A Delaware misdemeanor, 
unlawfully dealing with a dangerous weapon, which is codified at 
11 Delaware Code Section 1445, prohibits the transfer from a fire- 
arm from an adult to a juvenile younger than 16 years. It appears 
that this violation, however, is rarely charged. The rationale ap- 
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pears to be that when police officers investigate an offense that in- 
volves a gun, the section 1445 misdemeanor is either not consid- 
ered or is not considered a necessary charge when there are other 
available felony charges. 

We then took a brief look at the education and prevention efforts 
ongoing and some of them have been alluded to already. There are 
a number of public and private agencies in Delaware engaged in 
educational efforts designed to prevent youth violence, as you 
know. These organizations include the United Way, the YMCA 
which have jointly developed a youth violence prevention institute. 
The YMCA also has a resource center which has educated school 
administrators, teachers, and more than 1,000 students in conflict 
resolution and peer mediation. The resource center also conducts a 
10 week prevention and education program for juveniles with alco- 
hol and drug problems, and accepts referrals to this program from 
the Delaware Family Court. 

In addition, as we know, both Federal and State and local law 
enforcement agencies in Delaware have officers who participate on 
an active basis in a number of programs with juveniles. In addition 
to that, recently the U.S. attorneys office, in concert with the Dela- 
ware Council of Police Chiefs sponsored a statewide youth assem- 
bly in May 1995 where we brought a nationally known speaker in 
to t^k to over 3,500 children at the Bob Carpenter Center on this 
subject. 

Senator Biden. A good program, by the way. 

Mr. Sleet. I am told that it was well received. 

We, at the U.S. attorneys office, are also planning to insert two 
assistant U.S. attorneys for 4-week sessions at the Shue Middle 
School where they will participate in a developed curriculum where 
they will instruct children, along with a teacher, in areas of con- 
stitutioned law and other such areas. The effort there is to try to 
expose children to positive role models, such as Assistant U.S. At- 
torney Tom McDonough, with me here today. 

Some of our impressions of the problems with the juvenile justice 
system are as follows — and I should add that they are not likely 
unique to Delaware. The problem with the mixed population in the 
juvenile detention facilities is one. There are a number of persons 
at the juvenile detention facility who committed crimes which 
caused them to be transferred for trial to the adult superior court. 
After sentencing, those juveniles convicted of adult offenses are 
then confined in the juvenile detention facility. 

The resulting miss of less serious offenders with more serious, 
hardened recidivists, likely makes it considerably more difficult to 
rehabilitate the former group. Negative peer influence can lead to 
criminality, is one of the points you have on your board. 

The affiliation of juveniles going back to their own neighborhoods 
is another problem and affiliating with the same old crowd. It has 
been estimated that approximately 75 percent of the juveniles in 
the juvenile detention facility are from the city of Wilmington. Con- 
sequently, when a juvenile is committed, he or she typically finds 
some of his or her criminal associates from the neighborhood at the 
detention facility and they bond, just as they did on the outside. 
These cohesive groups have led to security problems as well as dif- 
ficulty in rehabilitative efforts. 
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In order to thwart the development of gangs within the detention 
facilities, certain juveniles have been transferred to detention facili- 
ties in Sussex County. A related problem is that a substantial num- 
ber of juveniles committed to the detention facility regard such 
commission as a badge of honor. Not surprisingly, the offender’s 
perception that he or she has completed this rite of passage makes 
it difficult to use the threat of confinement as a deterrent. 

* The primary deficiency, at least in our opinion, in the existing ju- 
venile justice system appears to be insufficient aftercare planning. 

Senator Biden. Absolutely. 

Mr. Sleet. At present, a juvenile completes his or her stay at the 
detention facility and is then released, without sufficient plar'?ing 
to lessen the risk of recidivism, to the environment where he or she 
committed the offenses which led to their incarceration in the first 
place. Furthermore, even if the juvenile is assigned to a probation 
officer, the overwhelming case loads of those officers make it very 
difficult for even the most conscientious officer to closely supervise 
the juvenile offender. 

Though State officials are striving to remedy this problem, they 
are presently unable to accurately measure the effectiveness of de- 
tention, probation, and other forms of intervention as they relate 
to rates of recidivism. With regard to existing prevention and edu- 
cation efforts of public and private agencies, it appears that the ab- 
sence of the Delaware-specific clearinghouse, a Delaware-specific 
clearinghouse may render it more difficult to make quick appro- 
priate referrals, and also may lead to duplication of effort. 

Senator, again I regret that I cannot say more regarding the spe- 
cifics of our enforcement initiative. I will say, however, that the ef- 
forts of the U.S. attorney’s office for the District of Delaware will 
focus on utilization of all of the various law enforcement and prose- 
cutive resources avsiilable to us in Delaware. We plan to take ad- 
vantage of the good cooperation that exists among the Federal, 
State, and local law enforcement and prosecutive components in 
this district to bring the problem of youth violence, and specifically 
the problem of violence associated with use and possession of hand- 
guns under control. 

Before I conclude, I would like to say just a brief word about vic- 
tims, and if I did not, Susan Baldwin would have my head. Federal 
law provides the victims of adult defendants various rights. The 
Victim and Witness Protection Act of 1982, the Crime Control Act 
of 1990, and the Violent Crime Control and Law Enforcement Act 
of 1994 afford many rights to victims. Yet victims of juvenile crime 
are, for the most part, excluded. 

Many statutoiy rights, and this may be the explanation, of vic- 
tims relate specifically to criminal matters while juvenile proceed- 
ings are considered civil adjudications of status and are closed to 
the public. 

Victim rights relating to notification, case status information, 
consultation with the prosecutor, providing impact statements and 
^locution at sentencing are at best severely restricted in Federal 
juvenile proceedings. Victims of juvenile crimes suffer from phys- 
ical, financial, and psychological effects which may be compounded 
by confusion and frustration with a system that limits information, 
input, and participation. 
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As we struggle with the complex issues relating to juvenile 
crimes and youth violence, we must not forget the needs of victims. 
Thank you very much. 

Senator Biden. Thank you very much. 

I would like to approach this, and I will not keep you a long time, 
but it is a rare opportunity that we have. This is an official Senate 
Judiciary Committee hearing in a sense that an official record is 
going to be made here. And our State has the luxury that many 
do not of being able to get all the major actors and players in the 
entire State together at one time or over a series of hearings. 

I will say something somewhat presumptuous, the reason why I 
think we ultimately were able to pass that crime law is this was 
the incubator from which the law was written. I was able to go 
back to Washin^on repeatedly and point out how we were working 
things here and the input from here. You probably all think I am 
just saying that to be nice to Delawareans, but that literally is how 
we did it. 

So I am going to take a little bit of time, since I have four of you 
from, in effect, four different disciplines, four different areas of re- 
sponsibility, four different perspectives, who have official capacities 
in dealing with this. 

Let me try to very briefly summarize what I think I heard you 
all say, a piece of what you all said. One is, every one of you said 
in one form or another, early intervention is very important. The 
mayor got it right, in my view, in that he pointed out what is be- 
coming painfully aware to everyone.. That ia |hat the earliest inter- 
vention, between the ages of 1 and may bl thefarea where none 
of us have any immediate responsibility or ability to have input, 
but may in turn be the most important ^eas. 

We have tried indirectly, I have tried indirectly, to deal with that 
in the child abuse legislation that I have written and is now law, 
and in the violence against women legislation. Everyone thinks I 
am focused on those two things only because I wanted to focus on 
the victims, and I did, and reduce the crime. But there is a larger 
purpose because I sit here and sit with General Reno and the lead- 
ing experts in the Nation on this issue. They say what you said, ' 
Mr. Mayor. They say age 1 to 3, personalities are formed, attitudes 
are formed. 

Well, age 1 to 3 is when that child sees his father beating his 
mother or the boyfriend beating the mother. Age 1 to 3 is when 
that child gets beaten themselves or gets abused themselves. Age 
1 to 3 is when that child is exposed to the corrosive atmosphere in 
which they are reused. 

So the combination of Violence Against Women, the Child Abuse 
Act, and a range of other things have as an ancillary, but very im- 
portant, purpose to try to get at that aspect of the child’s life. Head 
Start emd all these other programs that I realize socied conserv- 
atives think £u« a waste of time, again most msiinstream observers 
acknowledge are one of the few ways we have to get in and have 
a hand in, have some influence on, have some ability to diminish 
the negative impacts of the fact that somewhere £u*ound 38 percent 
of all the children bom in America last year or 2 years ago were 
bom into a household where a father will never d£u*ken the door- 
way, where a msile figure will never appesu- in the household. 
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When Pat Mo5mihan wrote his article that got him so much dif- 
ficulty in the late 1960’s, in the reference of benign neglect, he was 
talking about a cadre of 15 percent of inner-city youth who would 
be raised in an environment where there was no male figure and 
predicted that all hell would break loose when they got to be 15 
years old. 

I often ask Delaware audiences to mark in their own mind when 
they began to change their physical behavior in order to accommo- 
date what they thought was the physical danger that existed for 
them out in the community. Women going and shopping and look- 
ing in the back seat of their car before they got in the front seat 
of the car when they came out of the supermarket. Men walking 
dovm the street and not making eye contact with other men. Men 
deciding that if they were accosted they just better give their wallet 
instead of putting up a fight because the kid’s likely to have a gun. 

When did all of this start to change? I think if you ask just intu- 
itively yourself, if you’re old enough, it started to occur in the early 
1980’s. I realize this is anecdotal evidence, but coincidentally it is 
the same time that cadre of young men were reaching the ages of 
14, 15, 16, 17 years old that Pat Moynihan talked about. 

Now we are in a situation, black, white and hispanic, Asian- 
American where you have over a third of the children bom into 
households where that also means they are five times as likely to 
be bom into poverty, five times as likely to be bom into abusive 
circumstances, and so on. 

So I do not expect this hearing to be able to deal with all those 
problems. This is a multidisciplinary, to use a Washington-type 
phrase, problem. But there are some things that we can do. 

The second thing you all said, in terms of early intervention, you 
just did not mean ages one to three, you meant early intervention 
any time trouble reared its head. I will bet if we all went out 
there — we could not do this, but I will bet there is not a one of you 
I could not take into my wife’s high school class, or when she 
taught junior high school, sit you in that classroom or take you into 
a grade school and go into the playground, and let you just observe 
that playground without saying a word for a week. You would be 
able to come back and, without any question, pick the at risk kids 
for me. You would not need a Ph.D. to know how to do that. We 
all intuitively know that. We know how to do that. 

And yet, because of a number of very good reasons and very good 
social policy and very good cultural v^ues, we tend not to be will- 
ing to intervene as a community. We do not want to overstep 
bounds. There is this great debate out there as to whether or not 
the Government is stepping into family affairs. 

When I first wrote the Violence Against Women, the most ardent 
opposition I had was from some religious organizations. They 
thought that was interfering in the family because when a man 
slapped his wife, that was his — ^that was a family problem, not a 
soci^ problem. Hopefully, we are changing that attitude. 

^ But it gets me into the second part of this. You also all men- 
tioned, in one way or another, education and aftercare. The only 
thing we know for certain in the drug area is the best drug pro- 
gram in the world, the longest incarceration in the world, is of little 
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value unless there is intensive aftercare, after they are out, after 
they have gone, after the process has been finished, aftercare. 

In the State of Delaware, we have roughly for every one proba- 
tion officer, we have somewhere around 154 cases. Any graduate 
school in America tells you the manageable number is about 30. In 
Pennsylvania, it is 255, 256 cases per probation officer. So the idea 
of any aftercare is, quite frankly, nonexistent in most instances, 
any intensive aftercare. 

So one of the things that has occurred is that in the crime law 
that we passed, there has basically been two stages of this so far. 
I think people have understandably been a little bit confused by it. 
The first stage of it was directed to be, I wanted very much to 
make sure we got the help on the streets to cops as quickly as we 
could. I think, to everyone’s overwhelming surprise, that has hap- 
pened more rapidly than any other Federal program that anyone 
can think of. I insisted that there be an application form that was, 
in total, one page. One page. There is no long detailed, you know, 
you do not have to have somebody who is going to be a Federal 
grantsmanship expert to do it and go hire someone. One page. 

And we have, in the State of Delaware, already gotten 60 new 
officers, and we are going to get more. Over 18,000 have been put 
on the street or are in training since the law passed less than a 
year ago. 

The second phase is about to set in, and this is a long preamble 
to get to what I want to talk to you about. Everyone is — well, I 
should not say everyone. Well, I think everyone actually. Everyone, 
conservative, liberal. Democrat, Republican, left, right, center, is no 
longer criticizing my cops program or the President’s insistence on 
the 100,000 cops. 

A year ago, they said it was all malarkey, it was not real, it was 
not going to happen. But it is happening and people are seeing the 
effects. Crime rates are actually going down already. Crime rates 
in New York City, crime rates in Philadelphia, crime rates in larg- 
er municipalities are actually going down. It is too early to tell 
whether there is a direct, absolute correlation between the addi- 
tional cops and that happening, so I do not want to overstate it, 
but there is already some effects that are occurring. 

Colonel Ellingsworth has already, in sense, resolved the major 
problem in Sussex County by being able to open up a new head- 
quarters down there, a new area, and eliminating a serious debate 
about do we need a county police force in there. But now we are 
in to phase two. If my friends in the House of Representatives and 
that is Senatorialese to say that if some of the people, the appropri- 
ators, my friends over there, do not make a promise that was made 
to the American public, Delaware should get this year an addi- 
tional almost $4 million for prevention related programs this com- 
ing year. As we already got 60 cops and we will get many more, 
we are going to get about $4 million in here for the various things 
you were talking about. 

Now I might note a caveat. Mr. Livingston, the Republican lead- 
er of the Appropriations Committee, has already cut many of these 
programs funds. I might add that not one of these things is a single 
new tax dollar. I want to make it clear to everybody here. There 
is no need for anybody to apologize. I wrote into the law a thing 
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called a trust fund. We made a commitment to reduce the Federal 
work force by 272,000 people. We did it. We have the smallest Fed- 
eral Government work force since John Kennedy was president. We 
have actually reduced over a quarter of a million people. 

Their paychecks are now going into a trust fund, just like the 
highway trust fund. Just like gasoline tax goes into that trust fund, 
it does not go to general revenues. This money is into a trust fund. 
No new taxes. 

Now you could say well, Biden, you could reduce the deficit with 
that. That is true. And thereby do something with it. But we de- 
cided to use it for law enforcement. So the money is there, in that 
fund for this year. There is, for this year, over $4 billion for these 
pro^ams. And my friends in the House are cutting those. They are 
taking that money and spending that money for cops and giving 
the tax break to somebody. Spending the money for cops and decid- 
ing to build a system or so. 

I do not want to place value judgment on what they are doing, 
but they are not doing what was supposed to be done with it. I 
think we will turn that around, but it we do, it will mean Dela- 
w^e, I will be able to keep the commitment I promised, that $4 
million will be coming in here to Delaware this year. 

Here is what it is going to come in for. In terms of general pre- 
vention programs, we wrote into the law a thing called the commu- 
nity school youth services and supervision program. It is an after 
school program. Delaware will get a quarter of a million dollars. It 
will be run by boys clubs, girls club, churches, outside groups to 
provide community activities on school facilities under the control 
of private nonprofit organizations, not the schools. But the schools 
will be made available. 

So George, you talked about latchkey kids. One of the things I 
am trying to do is keep the latchkey kid in the school property in- 
stead of the latchkey kid on the comer or going home watching the 
television that does not have a V-chip. There is a local crime pre- 
vention block grants. That is you, Mr. Mayor, and if it works there 
will be $139,000 coming in here to do what you think is necessary 
to be done to deal with youth violence. There is a so-called ounce 
of prevention program that is another $39,000. 

Assistance for delinquents and at-risk youth, this is similar to or- 
phanages and groups and homes where we take these kids, and we 
are talking about not only after school but where you take the most 
at-risk kids who are not in trouble yet and find alternatives for 
them. The kid who lives in a home with a crack mother or a crack 
father and has no opportunity, and it is clear where they are going. 
So the family services organizations in the State out of this family 
court, will have that money available to them. 

There is the GREAT program which is $350,000 that is going to 
be available for DARE and other gang prevention programs. And 
that is a total, for this those general programs, of $787,000. 

Then there is other juvenile programs. Certain punishment for 
juvenile offenders. That is for secured juvenile facilities. That 
money will go to the State to be able to do, Greg, if the State de- 
cides they want to do, to isolate the most violent of those offenders 
who were tried as adults, sent back to a juvenile facility, to put 
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them in a portion of the facility that is not integrated with the less 
violent — ^those who were not tried as adults. 

The community based prosecutor’s grants. This will go to the 
State AG’s office. The juvenile justice total there will be $71,000. 
And then there are child abuse programs, the court-appointed spe- 
cial advocates. We have the CASA program, which is one of the 
best programs in the country, in my view, and I am very proud to 
say years ago I pushed that and now most people think it is a great 
program. 

So that when you are taking a kid through the system that is 
abused, you have an advocate for the child in a situation where it 
is difficult to get an advocate, where you do not have the uncle or 
aunt or mother or father who has conflicting responsibilities to the 
defendant as well as to the child. There is a Judicial Training Act, 
money to go to the courts. And there is another series of grants. 
And then there is a lot of money that is avsiilable to go to police, 
prosecutors and crime victims, rape education, domestic violence 
shelters, et cetera. 

The reason I mention these, and I will stop now, is to ask the 
following question. These types of programs, which seem to be ex- 
actly what you said we wanted to do, DARE, after school programs, 
juvenile justice programs, segregating by degree of offense commit- 
ted children, making sure they do not go back into the community, 
because again, all you have to do is ask any cop in the State what 
happens. My wife took a group of her high school class, 10th grad- 
ers — I will not mention the high school, because it will make it 
sound like this high school is the only one that has this problem, 
she could have taken, I think any high school class — ^to the State 
prison to give them a dose of, to let them see what it was like. 

She took 23 kids, CEune back, no one seemed stunned by any- 
thing. They went in, heard the doors clank, saw it all, and no one 
seemed stunned by it. Came back for a class, she came home to me, 
and she was stunned. She has been doing this for 17 years. She 
asked the following question after class, on the ride back on the 
bus and at school, of the 23 or something — do not hold me to the 
exact numbers — ^well over half had a family member who was ei- 
ther in, had been in, or was going into prison. Well over half had 
already visited the prison as a friend. And almost three-quarters 
had somebody who had been in the criminal justice somewhere 
along the line, and to them this was like going home. 

You know, if you get sent out to Farris and you have got seven 
kids from Eastside you have been hanging out with, and they £ire 
all there, well hell, you have got to figure out who to kickoff the 
basketball team. You only can use five of them. 

So there is a lot of things we know, but we do not seem to have 
the resources to do them. So my question is, is the Federal Govern- 
ment in these programs, are we helping or £ire we hindering? Be- 
cause I keep being told that these programs are wasteful, these 
programs do not make sense. These are some kind of social thing. 
I mean, how will you all view, from your various prospectives, this 
additional — I call it help, but maybe it is not help? Do these mat- 
ter? Will this help you at all at home, the kind of programs I just 
mentioned? 

I will start with you, Mr. Mayor. 
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Mayor Hutchison. Senator, let me point out probably one of the 
most effective programs we have in the State of Delaware, as far 
as law enforcement, is the DARE program. For 17 weeks we go into 
the school and work with students in the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grade, and that is where it stops. What happens when they go to 
the seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, and eleventn? I think we need to 
continue that program, to make sure we continue that commitment 
of the education that we have. 

The program has truly been effective. We do not carry it out long 
enough. What happens is we go in for 17 weeks, and you can see 
this class as a result of this commitment, not only from law en- 
forcement to student, law enforcement to teachers, parents, it is a 
combination, a partnership joined together. And it works, it truly 
does. 

Senator Biden. You are going to get another $350,000 to do that. 

Mayor Hutchison. We just do not carry it far enough. And if it 
is only a renewing that contract, that agreement that we had back 
in the fourth, fifth, sixth grade, but I do think we need to continue 
that program all the way through the system in order to continue 
that commitment. 

Senator Biden. Colonel. 

Mr. Ellingsworth. Senator, it is pretty basic to me. When you 
look at Delaware, it is a great place. The population has increased, 
the use of the roadway has increased, shopping centers galore, the 
amount of cars on the roadway, the amount of crime has increased, 
dem^d for police service has increased. Someone breaks down on 
the side of the road, they want a police officer to come by and make 
sure that their family is secure and they get to where they want 
to go. 

Eveiiything is increased. You have got to increase the resources 
to the policing and the other agencies, to handle that load. Without 
the Federal support, we would not have the DARE program, we 
would not ^ have the GREAT progfram, we would not have some of 
the victim’s services programs that we have had. And now, to ac- 
^nt some heinous crimes that are going on in the nation here in 
Delaware, to be able to educate not only the police, but the commu- 
nity on ways of fighting these problems together. 

I, quite honestly, do not know where we are going to go if we do 
not have these resources. 

Senator Biden. Again, I want to make it clear, and I want to 
hear from the other two panelists, for the press that is here and 
the people that are here, when I wrote this legislation it was not 
the social scientists who asked me to put these programs in. It was 
not the liberals who asked to put this program in. It was not the 
people who run community based programs who asked me. It was 
cops who asked me to put these programs in, cops. 

And I hope we can get this across to the public because if we do 
not have these kind of initiatives — and I am not married to any one 
of these. I have no pride of authorship in the specific program. We 
tried to put as much local flexibility in as we possibly can. As the 
colonel will tell you, he gets a cop he does not get any strings at- 
tached from the Federal Government for that cop. He tell us he can 
use it for community policing, he gets the cop. You get a cop, Mr. 
Mayor, you use that cop any way you decide you want to use that 
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cop. So there is no Federal strings attached to this. There is no 
great followup programs. There is no big reports that have to be 
written. This is to get it out on the street as quick as we can. 

George, tell me about after school. Tell me about, from your 
standpoint, if you think there would be any change if there was a 
real commitment — and let us just take the State of Delaware. I am 
not being critical of the State legislature or the Governor. I truly 
mean that. But I live here, so we will take Delaware. 

A^at would be the case if we had real live programs that were 
of interest? These programs, these after school programs, by the 
way, are not necessarily programs where kids sit in the classroom. 
As a matter of fact, almost none of them relate to sitting, but they 
are places where there is supervision, academic, recreational, ath- 
letic. Is it better, would it be helpful if from 2:30 to 5:30 there was 
a place where kids wanted to stay and it was in a school? 

Mr. Pippin. I think you have to take a look at the kids who stay 
after school that are participating in athletic events, football, soc- 
cer, hockey, track, band. Those fuds, most likely, will not be out 
there committing crimes because they have an interest in that ath- 
letic or some other program. And that is only the small group of 
the kids in any public school system, probably no more than 10 or 
15 percent of those children, stay after school with some type of or- 
gemized, supervised sporting event or some other activity. 

Yes, I think that if there are some resources, it is going to take 
some plemning, it may take some space, it may take getting par- 
ents who do not work involved as those who supervise other par- 
ents’ children during that time. We do not want to put the whole 
burden on the school system. 

Senator Biden. By the way, to make it clear, none of this would 
be, this particular program, these programs would be on any school 
official. For example, what I heard from was, and they were some 
of the people in this room, from the nonprofit organizations, boys 
clubs, girls clubs, YMCA’s, YWCA’s, all kinds of programs out 
there, church-run programs. 

For example, I happen to think, and I get criticized for this, I 
happen to think, along with the mayor — and I am not suggesting 
none of you do not think this — ^that values are pretty important. I 
think the Supreme Court ruling on the issue of whether or not 
schools could allow student-related reli^ous activities and discus- 
sions and the like, I think that is positive. I do not think that is 
negative. We allow churches to be involved in this process, syna- 
gogues to be involved in this process of providing of — essentially, 
we decided instead of having to go out and build a new PAL gym- 
nasium or having to build a new facility, what happened is, the 
way this came up, George, is I spoke to a police officer, a police 
chief in Newark, NJ. 

He said he was riding home one afternoon and he realized at 
6:30 at night, it was in the spring, it was still light out, and he said 
he was riding by all these high schools. And they were all closed, 
they were locked up. And the kids who live in that neighborhood, 
they do not go to bed at 9 o’clock. They do not go home at 6 o’clock 
in the evening, after practice, sit down, have their meal, then do 
their homework with parents supervising, turning the television 
off, and in bed at 11 o’clock. 
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So he came up with an idea. A cop, not a social worker, a cop. 
Keep the schools open. Keep the schools open until midnight. Now 
I am not suggesting Delaware do that or not do that. But the cops 
keep the school open until midnight. The cops have the gym- 
nasium. The cops have the schoolroom. Volunteers from other agen- 
cies come in and they have the computer room open. They teach 
kids the computer. It becomes the hangout. They hang out at the 
school. 

Now granted, that is an inner-city circumstance. But this idea 
was patterned after that, that if the local officials, if Dover High 
School, if CR, if one of the middle schools, if the political leadership 
in the communities decide that they want to take some of this 
quarter million dollars they will get from this grant, augment it, 
contact every one from the various churches or whomever, who 
offer them the opportunity to have programs there at that school, 
there is no need to go out and build another $2 million facility. It 
is there. 

Now the real resistance I got from this was from school officials. 
Just like, you know, look, we are all the same. I mean officials. I 
mean, be fair to them. It is like the family court judge would not 
like the idea every day of me using this courtroom. This is his 
courtroom. Now they have been very gracious, they let me use the 
courtroom, I do not mean to imply that. But they would not like 
that every day. 

If every day the family court shutdown, and it goes well beyond 
5, but let us assume it shutdown at 5. If we said by the way, it 
is going to be open to the community from 5 on, you would find the 
people who work here sajdng wait a minute now. 

Well, that is kind of the response we got, understandably, from 
the schools when we did this. But these are programs that are 
after school programs designed to take at-risk kids and fashion pro- 
grams for them that involves parents as well as community-based 
organizations not run by the schools. 

Is that something you think, if we get this money into Delaware, 
you can help get involved in and come up and fashion? 

Mr. Pippin. I think that if our departments and our various divi- 
sions did not take advantage of trying to be part of that, it would 
be very foolish. I know personally there are people in our commu- 
nity just frothing at the mouth to be able to volunteer to work with 
families and kids. I experience it every day, I turn people away at 
my facilities’ door, because I cannot accommodate them. But there 
are people out there that are just willing and want to, and just can- 
not wait for something to occur for them to volunteer to help kids 
and families. 

I think that the schools have to take an attitude that these kids 
are going to be better students. These kids are not going to commit 
more crimes in their schools, they are going to behave themselves 
more because the kids now have something a little more positive 
to show for themselves. 

Certainly it is educating the educators that hey, you guys have 
to buy into this. And you will reap some benefits from this. 

Senator BlDEN. One of the things, and I have been talking high 
schools. I think, quite franWy, you will find this able to be used 
even more with the junior high schools and with the middle schools 
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and the lower schools along the lines that the major was talking 
about, early intervention. And that is going to be up to — I am going 
to be meeting with all the community-based organizations over the 
next 2 months, so that they are ready and understand, like the 
Delaware cops are way ahead of all the rest of the cops in the Na- 
tion in terms of getting their applications in, knowing what they 
had to do, and getting it moving. I want to do the same thing with 
the community-based organizations. 

But let me skip for a minute and ask you, Greg, and I will only 
ask a couple of more questions and let this panel go. One of the 
things that I hear a lot, and you and I have both worked on, is try- 
ing to computerize criminal records for adults. We have worked 
with the State police, the County police, and the State authorities 
in trying to get to the point that if a family court judge sitting 
here, knowing that the person he has before him has a stay away 
order that has been issued in Pennsylvania, or has had a history 
of violent behavior against his wife and the wife is here in front 
of the judge and she is asking for a stay away order, it would be 
good if he could press up on his computer and know what that 
record was ahead of time. And it is a costly thing, as we know. 

More cops get shot walking up to cars and walking up to individ- 
uals who have long records and not knowing who they are, when 
if they were able to take — with the program that we have under- 
way — able to take them back to their car, put their thumb in a ma- 
chine that sits on their dashboard, and get a read as to who they 
were and what their record was, things could change a lot for cops. 

How about juveniles? This notion of many criminal justice offi- 
cials say that we should do a better job of keeping computerized 
records of juvenile convictions. Would it be helpful to the U.S. at- 
torneys prosecuting an adult to have access to whether or not he 
or she had a juvenile record? And should juvenile criminal records 
be entered into computerized tracking systems? 

Mr. Sleet. I have not given a lot of thought to that. Senator, but 
as I am sitting here listening I will try to take a crack at it and 
then I am going to ask AUSA McDonough, if you do not mind, to 
take a crack at that because he is a line prosecutor and he may 
have some better insights frankly. 

It seems to me that that would be helpful to me, in making judg- 
ments as to how I am going to exercise my discretion in certain in- 
stances. Obviously, there are certain predictors that we can see 
from juvenile records. Not having the knowledge sort of ties one 
hand behind your back, as a prosecutor who is charged with the 
exercise of discretion, is charged with the responsibility of doing 
justice. 

So it seems to me that it would be helpful in that regard. In 
terms of day-to-day kinds of decision, Tom 

Mr. McDonough. It would also help in the adult defendant who 
gets sentenced to another offense, in knowing that person’s crimi- 
nal history, because as you know. Senator, that triggers the sen- 
tencing guidelines. So the more we know about the juvenile record, 
the more appropriate sentence, and probably the heavier sentence, 
a defendant should have. 

Senator Biden. I have one more question. 
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Mr. Sleet. If you have time, I would like to respond to the ques- 
tion also, that you asked of the other panelist. 

Senator^ BlDEN. Hold the thought, and if you would respond to 
the following question. In terms of the capabilities, personnel, the 
number of people you have working for you, how much greater — 
let me back up. 

There is a great push to federalize every crime. I have great dif- 
ficulty with that. I think the local officials can take care of it very 
v^ll. The irony of it is I want to provide Federal monies to local 
officials. And the people who disagree with me want to provide 
Federal responsibility for local crimes. 

It is kind of an interesting sort of philosophic debate that is 
going on in Washington these days. I say these guys can handle it 
very well, thank you. They can prosecute very well and we should 
let the States go and do the bulk of the prosecution and the bulk 
of the policing. The Federal Government should only use its per- 
sonnel in areas where the States need cross-jurisdictional capabil- 
ity or where the States do not have the capability, for whatever 
reason, to pursue it. 

But because of the law that I authored back in 1978 that eventu- 
^ly became law, we now have a thing called the Federal Sentenc- 
ing Commission. .Amd if you get convicted, as I need not tell you, 
the U.S. attorney, if you get convicted for robbery in Federal court, 
you go to jail. The judge has no discretion, essentially has no dis- 
cretion. If you get a 10-year sentence, you will serve 10 years in 
jail. 

If you get a 10-year sentence for robbery in the average State in 
^erica, on average you go to jail for 4.2 years. You do not go to 
jail for 10 years. In the Federal system, you go for 10. There is 
some good tiine, but basically you go for 10. 

Now there is a big push to push, and I do not blame the police 
for wanting to do this, if they can take a real bad guy into Federal 
court, a State police officer or a local police officer, if they can get 
that person into Federal court, they would rather get into Federal 
court, by and large, for that very reason. They know he is going 
to go to a Federal penitentiary and stay there. 

They know if he goes to the State penitentiary he is not going 
to stay as long, although Delaware is better than almost every — 
there is only four States in the Nation that would meet close to the 
Federal guideline. 

My question to you is, in terms of resources, if we add additional 
responsibility to the Federal prosecutor to prosecute juveniles in 
Federal court as adults, the so-called Dole amendment, the gang 
amendment, or the D’Amato amendment. Every gun crime commit- 
ted by a juvenile, and you just listed in the State of Delaware that 
was something like 60 percent of the violent crimes, or 35 percent, 
whatever the number was. They would have to be tried in Federal 
court, not in State court. Is that a good idea? 

Mr. Sleet. I do not believe so. Senator. No. 1, 1 do not think that 
the Founding Fathers established article 3 courts for that purpose 
m the first place. It seems to be that argument, that we should fed- 
eralize more instances where our States and local authorities were 
traditionally involved seems to me to be illogical in light of some 
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of the other arguments they are making, that big brother is watch- 
ing over us too much. 

I would probably — I guess we might have to double the size of 
our office? 

Mr. McDonough. The entire system is not — ^we do not have the 
expertise in juvenile justice like the family court does. 

Mr. Sleet. It is just not geared up. 

Mr. McDonough. I think that we not only would need more 
prosecutors, but other support personnel as well. 

Mr. Sleet. You would also need more Federal district judges. 
You would need to rebuild the courthouse, the J.K. LaBarge Court- 
house. You could not do it in that facility. They are having a tough 
enough time operating as it is, as you well know, you are in there. 

So the answer to the question is no, I do not think it is a very 
good question at all. 

Senator Biden. And you wanted to comment on something else? 

Mr. Sleet. My comment, I really want AUSA McDonough to say 
a word because some might take my comments as those of a politi- 
cal appointee and might say he is just brown-nosing up to the 
President or something like that. But I head an office of profes- 
sional prosecutors and I have had one of my most senior prosecu- 
tors say to me, in the not too distant past, say to me Greg, I do 
not know what I am doing. 

What he meant was I do not know if what I am doing is making 
a difference. And he is committed. He is a career prosecutor, he is 
committed to what he is doing and believes in what he is doing. 
But he has some real questions as to whether what he is doing is 
making a difference in our society. 

And he is a tough guy. And he believes in long sentences and he 
believes in being a tough prosecutor. But he supports, and we have 
had a long conversation about this, he supports the phase II type 
programs. Crime bill phase II type programs, because he believes 
that we have got to try something else. We have got to do some- 
thing other than what we have been doing to date, because what 
we have been doing to date is not working. 

And I know AUSA McDonough has a story that he would like to 
share with you, as well. 

Mr. McDonough. I am not that prosecutor. Senator, in 1980, 
this is about the Violence Against Women Act. 

Senator Biden. How long have you been in the office? 

Mr. McDonough. 1989. 

Senator Biden. So you were not appointed by me or anyone ap- 
pointed by me, correct? 

Mr. McDonough. I was hired by U.S. Attorney Carpenter in 
1989. I have been practicing for about 10 years. In 1980 I grad- 
uated from the University of Delaware and I worked for 2 years at 
the Terry Center on Dupont Highway with victims of child abuse. 
Most of the kids I worked with were between 7 and 12 years old. 

What Mr. Pippin said and what you said. Senator, about early 
intervention is something that I have seen. These kids had already 
learned the behavior and the violence, the kids acted out and 
struck other kids. We worked hard with them, we were idealistic, 
we had no misconceptions, but we are going to turn them around. 
We worked hard with them. 
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Now, 15 years later, Colonel Ellingsworth’s people and Chief 
Smith’s people come to me with cases and I see some of the same 
kids I worked with 15 years ago. Those kids who were not reached 
early enough and now they are in Federal court for gun oiTenses 
and drug offenses. 

So to anyone who says that that is just a liberal program, and 
it is not going to pay off with results, early intervention can help. 
These kids, it was not early enough for them. We got them when 
they were 7 to 10 years old. We need those programs. 

Mr. Sleet. This represents, along with the colonel’s line officers, 
and Chief Smith’s line officers, I think in my line prosecutors, the 
best arguments that you have axe for the maintenance of these 
t5T)es of programs. 

Senator Biden. I appreciate that. 

Unfortunately, we not only have prevention programs, the Crime 
bill which you are enforcing and others of you at the local level are 
having to deal with, we unfortunately have some very violent kids. 
We have done a lot on that area to increasing the penalties. This 
is not a one saw, the gang penalty. We provide up to 10 additional 
years for a gang member who commits a Federal drug crime or a 
crime of violence. 

We increased penalties for drug dealing in drug-free schools. We 
have increased the penalties for drug dealing near housing projects, 
a maximum of twice the amount of time they would ordinarily get. 
We tripled the penalties for adults who use kids who deal with 
drugs near schools. The Direct Sentencing Commission enhanced 
the penalties for all crimes where a defendant used a juvenile to 
commit the crime. 

We add gun offenses to the list of offenses for which 15-year-olds 
may be transferred to adult status in Federal courts. We author- 
ized discretionapr transfer of 13-year-olds who have been charged 
with the most violent crimes of murder, aggravated assault, armed 
robbery, and rape. 

So this is not merely, I just do not want any of us leaving here, 
and the cops know this and the prosecutors. Tliis is not something 
where we say well, we will just count on prevention. Hopefully we 
are getting to the point where we can wsdk and chew gum at the 
same time, where we can do what George Pippin said which was, 
you know, deal with the first offender, and deal with them sternly. 

There is a very well known social scientist from the University 
of Chicago, who has what he refers to as the broken window pane 
theory, it has been referred to as that, he has written a long book 
about it. He makes the following point, and I would suspect most 
of those involved with social work here would also agree with it. 

He did an actual experiment where abandoned factories or aban- 
doned buildings with those thousands of little panes of glass, you 
know, like those old. factories. Where they would go by and if all 
the windows in the factory, he would go by and he would throw a 
rock through one of the windows. Within a week after throwing a 
rock tlmough the window, almost every pane of glass was broken. 

Yet, if the moment the rock was thrown through the window that 
pane of glass was repaired, no more rocks were thrown. Interesting 
little notion about human nature, is it not? If you react imme- 
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diately, there is now some evidence to the fact that you have a 
much greater potential to have impact. 

There is less dispositive evidence that if you act quickly on the 
first offense of a child or a young adult that is going to have that 
effect, but there is some evidence to that effect. 

The problem is, as the Assistant U.S. attorney pointed out, that 
by the time the kid gets caught the first time, he has probably done 
whatever he has done 20 times or a number of times. Some kids 
are hard luck kids in one sense, and the first time they do an 3 d;hing 
they get caught. Well, they may be the good luck kids, too, if we 
respond quickly, firmly and authoritatively the first time, we have 
a shot. 

Let me close this panel, if I may, and I will ask you all for com 
ments. But I would like to ask you, Mr. Mayor, you made the point 
that the solution to all our problems are not solely the Govern- 
ment’s, and I happen to agree with that. 

Mayor Hutchison. Absolutely. 

Senator Biden. And that there is a need to deal with values. 
What are some of the things that we should be doing to promote 
basic values? We are so reluctant to have our school teachers be 
allowed to talk about values. Every time you mention values in a 
school context, everybody goes oh, my God, somebody is going to 
impose a value. 

We do not even talk to kids, by and large, as a routine in our 
public school systems in the country, about things like truth, things 
like honesty. Not values about whether it is Jesus or Mohammed, 
whether it is — I mean, not those values, those basic religious val- 
ues that separate religions. 

There are a number of values, basic values of Western — ^well, not 
just Western, civilization at large, that flow through all religions. 
Should we be encouraging the school systems to talk more about 
basic values of truth, honesty, the way you treat one another, hold 
people accountable for that? 

My wife, again and she gets mad when I quote her, but my wife 
in one of the very good high schools — ^they are all good high 
schools, but one of the better known high schools in the State of 
Delaware for its academic achievements — ^almost gave up calling 
parents telling the parent that their child had cheated or their 
child had done something on a test, because the immediate reaction 
of the parent would be not my kid, that did not happen to my kid. 

Whereas, when we were growing up, if a teacher ever called up 
and said Johnny copied off Msiry’s paper, the parent, black, white, 
rich or poor, would be down at that school, have Johnny by the 
scruff of the neck, and take him home. But there seems to be some- 
thing that is much larger going on here. This why me, blame the 
other guy sort of syndrome. 

What are some of the things we should be doing, Mr. Mayor, to 
deal with this? 

Mayor Hutchison. Again, I think it is a partnership and I think 
that one of the things that Governor Carpenter has s£iid from the 
very beginning, he firmly believes that the esirly intervention and 
what have you is certsiinly the same thing that we are sa)dng down 
at the city level. 
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But I think that again, from the Federal level to the State to the 
county to the municipality, we do have to come together in a part- 
nership and realize that basic fundamentals is what made this 
country the greatest country in the world. And we have to implant 
that back into the school system, and that is where it begins. 

I think it begins from the day that a child is bom all the way 
through. I think that what we have to try to do is keep that part- 
nership working together all the way from the Federal level. And 
it does not necessarily mean that money has to come with it, but 
in some cases, especially in education, certainly we have to have 
some money to support the concept that we want to do, as far as 
addressing early intervention in education. 

But I do think that what we have to firmly be is standing for the 
same things, the same values all the way from Federal all the way 
down. And that we can do. 

Senator Biden. I think that is true. Our next panel may be able 
to speak to this as well. My experience, and this is really my last 
question, my experience is that parents want to get more involved 
if we provide access, but they do not know how to. They do not 
know how to get involved. 

Not all parents, but parents want to get more involved but they 
do not know how to deal with sort of what they view to be as the 
complex, sort of bureaucratic maze. We are lucky in Delaware, that 
the largest city in the State of Delaware is what, 88,000 people? 
The metropolitan area is a third of a million people. 

But even here people are not quite sure, I mean we talk about 
user friendly courts. We talk about user friendly systems. I think 
we have got to figure out a way to make most of our other institu- 
tions more parent friendly, so that they do not feel foolish about 
getting involved, they do not feel out of place in terms of getting 
involved. But that is, I guess, another discussion. 

Would anyone like to make a closing comment? 

Mr. Sleet. Just along those lines, I think .there is great wisdom 
in the African sa 3 dng that says it takes a community to raise a 
child. It is more than just the parents’ responsibility. It is all of our 
responsibility, and Mayor Hutchison has been talking about that 
all morning and so have you. 

I think it is not just within our institutions. It is outside of our 
institutions. It is when you pass a kid on the street. It is when you 
see the kid doing something wrong, you have to take the — I know 
in some instances you have got to be careful about getting shot, 
and that is an unfortunate commentary today. 

I have a very good friend who is a lawyer at Hercules who was 
not afraid and when he sees a kid doing wrong, he walks up and 
says what axe you doing? What is the matter with you? Stop doing 
that. And I think we have to do more of that. 

Senator Biden. I agree with you. 

Mayor Hutchison. I would like to make one other comment. 
Senator, and that is what we have talked about certainly continues 
to put tremendous demand financially on law enforcement. One of 
the things that I have observed over the past several years, we con- 
tinue to see our policemen retire at younger and younger years 
every year. And I think we are losing a tremendous resource base. 
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I would like to see consideration for programs that will allow us 
after retirement to hire some of these people back and allow them 
to do many of the jobs which can be done, which would not nec- 
esssirily have to take law enforcement officers, per se. 

Senator Biden. That is a good idea. You know, now that you say 
that, I am embarrassed to say that you mentioned that to me be- 
fore and I let that slip. 

Let me make sure I understand it correctly. Under our law now, 
if a policeman retires after whatever, 20 years let us say, 20 or 25 
years. He or she is not able to be rehired with State fiinds, are 
they, to do anything? 

Mayor HUTCHISON. That is correct. 

Senator Biden. Are you suggesting that that person might retire 
and yet still be able to be rehired or part-time or in a civilian ca- 
pacity to deal in these areas? Is that what you are suggesting? 

Mayor HUTCHISON. Yes, sir, absolutely. What they can do, and 
the interesting thing is, first of all you do not have to pay any more 
pensions as far as they are not working on another pension. They 
are not working on health care, because that is already provided 
in many cases. You can hire them back at half the cost of what it 
costs a regular uniformed officer. 

Mr. Ellingsworth. Senator, this is hand-in-hand with your 
Cops More program, the same philosophy of what you have done 
with that program. It is just that you are bringing some expertise 
back in. 

Senator Biden. That is a hell of an idea. 

Mayor HUTCHISON. And the interesting thing is, too, not every- 
body can you hire. But I am talking to as many law enforcement 
officers today who have still a desire to continue to serve, but un- 
fortunately because of their time, they ultimately retire and we 
lose them. 

Senator Biden. I will tell you what, I will make a commitment 
to you that I will get started on it, because I know from our experi- 
ence, at one time, having discussed it that this relates to there is 
a lot of Federal pensions, tax treatment issues that have to be 
looked at and how you do that. 

But it seems to me you are right, that there is a hell of a re- 
source. Look, we are trying to do that in other ways. I am very in- 
volved in the grandparenting program, encouraging this program to 
get grandparents who want to get involved with the young children 
in mentoring. We are going out, when this whole thing that we 
wrote on aid to the former Soviet Union. One of the things we are 
doing is we have this retired chief executive corps, where there are 
thousands of people who are retired who were chief executives of 
some of the major corporations in America, who have expertise that 
in Eastern Europe they desperately need. We put together^ whole 
program to be able to funnel them in to teach, you know, Charlie 
Presednik in Minsk to be able to teach him to run a factory that 
makes widgets and help them with accounting and help them with 
the rest of the things. 

So it is the same principle, it seems, taking the expertise and not 
let it wither. I promise you I will followup with you on that, and 
I think that is a great suggestion. 
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With regard to the last point that Greg Sleet used, I can tell you, 
Mr. Sleet, that you are correct that we should all do more and that 
African saying is absolutely correct. I think if we just think those 
of us over the age of 45 — and I am 52, I am not trying to pretend 
I am still in the 40’s — ^but people who are over the age of 45, we 
can almost all remember when we were kids growing up, that half 
the time we got in trouble it is because somebody called our mother 
or somebody called — I mean this sincerely. 

It sounds corny to say it, but if you were fooling around at the 
baseball diamond when the big guys were pla 3 dng ball and after- 
wards at the park, you had a mother, another mother, or you 
would have another mother or father walk up to you and say Joe, 
come here. Or you would have somebody call your mother and say 
he is down at the comer, he is doing such and such. It was a com- 
munity. 

That does not exist anymore. Parents do not have that kind of 
help. In large part, there is nobody home by the way. In the com- 
munity I was raised in, in Mayfield and in Claymont, DE, in 
Brookview Apartments, there was always somebody home. If you 
were out there climbing the water tower or doing the things you 
were not supposed to do, another mother would be home and look 
up and see you. Now there is nobody home, and for understandable 
reasons. People need to work. And people need help. 

But the other point that I would make to you, Greg, is that when 
you interfere it is amazing the response of the public. Some of the 
police will remember back in early 1980’s I was taking my kids to 
a movie over, when it was still open, the Edgemore. It used to be 
the Edgemore movie theater. I turned left off the Concord Pike 
onto the road that goes by Gaylord’s up in New Castle County. I 
came back that same way after I dropped them off at the movie, 
and there was a line of cars heading down the Concord Pike, Con- 
cord Avenue, backed up. 

There was a woman on the side of the street, being — I did not 
know whether she was being robbed, raped or an 3 d;hing, but she 
was being beat up by two guys. And everybody sat there in their 
cars. So I ran my car up on the sidewalk, ran at them, jumped out, 
got back in the car and chased them, went across the street on to 
a lawn, and captured one of them and got the woman’s — it turns 
out it was her purse, back. 

It turns out she was a grade school classmate of mine. I did not 
know her, her name was Elizabeth Vatlana. The next day on the 
talk shows, and I asked the police to please do not mention me. If 
they needed me to— but this woman was so grateful that her grade 
school buddy had done this for her, she told everybody. 

The next day on the radio talk shows, on WILM, was how irre- 
sponsible I was. I endangered people’s lives by taldng my car up 
on the sidewalk. I should not have gone across the road. I went on 
to someohe’s lawn, ds I ran through back ysirds. Kind of an inter- 
esting comments^ on society when people were sitting — ^my word. 
People were sitting in the car as close to that event going on as 
I am to that blue sign, parked, stopped at a red light. 

There are some down sides to it, but I think you are dead right. 
We all have to take responsibility and you obviously all have. 
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I look forward to working with you, Mr. Mayor, and all of you 
as hopefully this funding comes through to make sure that we use 
these programs in ways that you tell me, that get here in ways 
that make sense. Because the only thing worse than not having 
any help is having this help and it be wasted to really further un- 
dermine the American public’s belief that we can do something 
about this. 

Thanks for giving up your Saturday morning. I appreciate it a 
bunch. 

We will take about a 3-minute break and then our next panel 
will be George Puliam of the boys and girls clubs; Anthony 
Southerland, youth director and a former boys and girls club mem- 
ber; Dan Cox, representing the Dover Housing Authority; Marie 
Panico, ninth grade student; Dr. Wayne Bastian, superintendent of 
the Delmar School District; David Hill, the executive director of the 
First State Community Action Program, and hopefully Rev. Gloria 
Cherry will be back, if she can make it back. She submitted some 
good testimony to us. 

[Recess.] 

Senator Biden. We will reconvene. Again, thank you and Mr. 
Bunkley, the president of the board of Because We Care, is going 
to stand in for Reverend Cherry who had to go the hospit^, I am 
told. I hope she went to visit. 

Mr. Bunkley. She had an emergency. One of our church mem- 
bers had a stroke. 

Senator Biden. I am sorry to hear that. 

Let me again, from my left to my right, work our way around. 
I would invite any opening statements that you would have. Again, 
the main purpose of my being here and having you here is that, 
and I hope you found it encouraging, as you heard from police offi- 
cers and the law enforcement types, they think much of this suc- 
cess failure is going to lie with you all, and that we should be help- 
ing more here. 

I would be apdous to hear what you had to say because my pri- 
mary purpose in being here, and inviting you all today, is to hear 
from you what you want me doing, to hear from you what you want 
us doing, what benefit we can be, to the extent that we can be any 
at the Federal level. 

Why do you not identify yourself for the court reporter and then 
make any statement you would like. 
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PANEL CONSISTING OF GEORGE PULIAM, UNIT DIRECTOR 
FOR THE DOVER BOYS AND GIRLS CLUB; ANTHONY 
SOUTHERLAND, DIRECTOR OF THE YOUTH VIOLENCE INI- 
TIATIVE; MARIA PANICO, NINTH-GRADE STUDENT, DELA- 
WARE REPRESENTATIVE AT NATIONAL YOUTH SUMMIT IN 
WASHINGTON, DC; WAYNE BASTIAN, SUPERINTENDENT, 
DELMAR SCHOOL DISTRICT, AND CELAIR, DELAWARE DRUG- 
FREE SCHOOLS AND COMMUNITIES COMMITTEE; DAVID 
HILL, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, FIRST STATE COMMUNITY AC- 
TION AGENCY; AND JAMES BUNKLEY, BECAUSE WE CARE 
ALTERNATIVE EDUCATION PROGRAM 

STATEMENT OF GEORGE PULIAM 

Mr. PuLlAM. My name is George Puliam. I am the unit director 
for the Dover Boys and Girls Club. Thank you for having me here, 
first of all. 

I represent the Dover Boys and Girls Club here in Dover. We are 
affiliated with nine other clubs in the State of Delaware. The Dover 
club has been in operation for about 5 years now. We serve about 
350 kids on a daily basis. Our hours of operation, in the regular 
school year we are open from 3 o’clock in the afternoon to 8 o’clock 
in the evening, and we offer a variety of recreational, educational, 
developmental, and preventive programs for kids ages 6 through 
18. 

We have had a great deal of success in the Dover community 
with kids who we believe that were at risk. Many of the kids that 
we serve are kids from single family households or kids who come 
from families with abuse. We believe that the programs that we 
have to offer have been very successful with that. 

One of the reasons why we think that our programs are success- 
ful is the fact that we are available to that community. Our club 
is facility based. It is there. It is convenient for the kids. 

Senator Biden. Where is it physically located, Mr. Puliam? 

Mr. Puliam. We are located in the Colonial Gardens Housing Au- 
thority. It is a Housing Authority development here in Dover. 
Senator Biden. So you are right in the Housing Authority? 

Mr. Puliam. We are right in the community. The kids can walk 
right across the street to get to the club. They do not have a trans- 
portation problem getting there, and we believe this is one of the 
reasons why we have been successful there. Every program that we 
offer is offered right there in that community. 

We have all our staff are college educated. The building is clean, 
it is safe, and we believe that the atmosphere is conducive for pro- 
ductivity in kids. 

One of the programs that we are really proud about in the boys 
and girls club is a program that we call Smart Moves. It is a pri- 
mary prevention program and it assists young people in resisting 
or sta 3 dng away from drugs, alcohol, and premature sex. It really 
operates on six basic concepts. Each component is really giving the 
same message, stay away from drugs, stay away from premature 
sex, stay away from alcohol. 

We have a variety of programs. We have a recreational room 
which is really the main focus of our club. Our kids get there at 
3 o’clock. They play pool, they play bumper pool, they play ping- 
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pong. They play football. It is a fun atmosphere for the kids. I could 
resdly go into a lot of the different programs that we have, but one 
thing that we offer and that exists in the club is that it is fun. The 
kids have a good time there. 

They get there at 3 o’clock and we literally have to put them out 
at 8 o’clock. I think one of the reasons for that again is because 
we are there. We are available. We sire open. 

You had mentioned earlier about a story you had told in one of 
the other States, why were not the schools open? I think this fits 
really right into what we are doing. We are there and we are open. 
If our club was not there, our kids in that community would not 
have any place to go. They would be standing on the comer. They 
would be doing nothing. But because we are there, we are avail- 
able, they have things to do. 

We have an athletic facility, full operating gym. The kids any- 
where from 6 to 18 participate in competitive sports, basketball, 
volleyball for girls and boys, floor hockey, floor soccer. Any sports 
that is conducted in a gym, it is run in our facility. 

We operate a learning center which is mn by a certified teacher. 
And in the learning center, the kids are assisted with homework 
help, tutorial programs. We have computer assisted tutorial pro- 
grams. In order to be a part of the other programs in the club, our 
kids must spend so many hours or so much time in the learning 
center. 

Senator Biden. But do they actually do that? 

Mr. PuLiAM. They actually do that. There is a line at the door 
at 4 o’clock, when it opens up, to get in there. 

The other reason why it is successful is because of the ratio. We 
have a teacher ratio of 10-to-l, 7-to-l, and the teacher has time to 
work with each kid. 

There is a lot I can go on and say about the boys and girls club 
programs, but all of our programs are offered with one thing in 
mind. We want the kids to have a sense of confidence, usefulness, 
a sense of self-achievement. We think that the whole package that 
we offer is what makes it successful. Not any one program, not 
Smart Moves, or not our learning center, but just the combined 
package of availability, profession^ staff, and a clean facility-based 
program. 

Senator Biden. By the way, I would note, the reason why I have 
been such an overwhelming, as your national leadership will tell 
you and you probably know, supporter of the boys and girls club 
is even before this Crime bill I introduced legislation funding the 
boys and girls club because of one little statistic that I found that 
some of you may find not shocking but reassuring. 

They took a series of major housing projects in the largest mu- 
nicipalities in America. It was conducted by Columbia University. 
They took public housing projects and Columbia University and the 
American Health Foundation revealed that public housing projects 
with the same demographic and size, and they did a number of 
them. Ones with a boys club or a girls club onsite and ones without 
one on site, in various cities across the nation, guess what they 
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Where there was a boys and mrls club on site in the public hous- 
ing project, with no demogfrapnic distinction, so they ^d not go 
back and say this one is in this kind of neighborhood and this one 
is in this, no demographic distinction. There were 13-percent fewer 
juvenile crimes, 22-percent less drug activity, and 25-percent less 
presence of crack. 

You say well, it did not solve all the problems. How many cops 
would it take to put into a public housing project to reduce the 
number of drug arrests for crack by a quarter, 22-percent reduction 
in drug activity generally, and a 13-percent reduction in all juve- 
nile crirne? That is why these cops like these programs. 

That is why I have become such a big fan for the last 12 years 
of boys clubs and girls clubs and other organizations that similarly 
function. 

One of the things that I want you to tell me for the record, Mr. 
Puliam, is how do you get the personnel who work at the club to 
work there? Are they all hired steiff? Are there smy volunteers? 

Mr. Puliam. Yes. 

Senator Biden. Are there parents involved? How does that aspect 
of it function? 

Mr. Puliam. A combination of all that you just said. All of our 
full-time staff are full-time people who graduated from college with 
a particular degree. We have a resource of part-time staff that is 
also trained within the boys and girls club. And we have a huge 
resource of volunteers that does consist of parents who are in that 
community 

But all of our people are trained internally in the boys club, all 
of our full-time staff are college graduates. 

Senator Biden. Anthony, you are our next witness. Why do you 
not proceed. 

STATEMENT OF ANTHONY SOUTHERLAND 

^ Mr. Southerland. My name is Anthony Southerland. I would 
like to thank you for having me here. I am a youth violence preven- 
tion coordinator between the Jackson Street and Frame Boys Club 
in Wilmington, DE, on the west side of Wilmington. I service 40 
youths between the two clubs that I organize an array of events 
from tutoring to recreational events. 

These are 40 at-risk youth that really need someone there to 
guide them. My whole staff and myself take that in hand to do 
that. These kids need a place to go after school and we provide 
that. 

It is a shame that we can only do 40 because we do not have the 
rtioney to facilitate the rest. We also have a program on Friday 
nights during the school year where we bring in as many youth 
that have participated in tutoring as well as counseling for that ' 
week to have a Friday night program where we provide food, a spe- 
cial speaker and some type of recreation for them. That is a reward 
for them participating and being involved and staying out of trou- 
ble. 

These kids are coming from backgrounds that are very, very dif- 
ficult. I can see how some of them can become the way they are. 

I just think we need a lot more of the community to take one by 
the hand. If we all took one by the hand and showed them that we 
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care and that there is an easier way and better way out, that a lot 
less violence will occur. 

Senator Biden. How do you identify who is at risk? 

Mr. Southerland. Sometimes they are referred, but there are 
some kids that have been involved in the boys and girls club for 
such a long time that you actually know, or a parent may even 
bring in their kid and say look, he is having trouble. We will put 
in him place if we have the space. 

Senator Biden. How long have you been doing this, Anthony? 

Mr. Southerland. I have been doing this since January, but I 
have been involved with the boys and girls club for 7 years? 

Senator Biden. What is your background? 

Mr. Southerland. I have been a counselor of summer youth 
kids for 6 years. I became an athletic assistant and then I stepped 
up to this position. I have been involved with the boys and girls 
club since age 10, so I have been around. I have walked through 
the drug infested neighborhoods to get to the club. I have seen 
friends of mine grow up and go different ways. 

Senator Biden. So it worked for you? 

Mr. Southerland. I guess being active in the club, I think the 
time and the staff, the people cared. They showed me there are 
people who I looked up to and followed behind because I knew that 
if they could do it, I could do it. 

Senator Biden. How do you respond to the criticism, this is just 
sort of a — ^boys or girls club is just one big recreational deal? Do 
you, and I would ask this to you as well, Mr. Puliam, are there reg- 
ulations and rules relative to how and under what circumstances 
a young woman or man can participate in the boys club? Or can 
anybody there and no matter what they do they can come back? 

How do you respond to the arguments I always get, particularly 
from some of my friends on the right, that this is just all fun and 
games and there is really no evidence that it makes no difference? 
Do you have any internal discipline rules? 

I mean, you mention Friday nights. Can anybody show up on a 
Friday night for this thing? 

Mr. Southerland. You have to do your minimum hours of tutor- 
ing. You have to attend counseling. And you have to be on your 
best behavior for the whole week. It is not just okay, I will mess 
up today and I will do my tutoring the next day. You have to do 
what you are supposed to when you are assigned to. So it shows 
them some sense of responsibility, also. 

Senator Biden. I am directing this to you because, although you 
are both young, you are younger. How do you deal with this notion 
of whether it is cool — I am even using the wrong terminology — 
whether it is cool or not cool to participate? Do the real tough guys 
and the loc^ gang leaders, how do you compete with that kind of, 
you know, if you walk through the boys club you are whatever? 
You are something other than a real guy. If you walk to the girls 
club, you are something other than a cool girl? 

How does that come into play? 

Mr. Puliam. We have some of those same types of kids in our 
program. To go back to your first question, who can come to the 
club, the membership for the boys and girls club is $5 a year. So 
any kid that wants to be a part of the club can be a part of the 
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club. We have kids that come and say I do not have $5. We find 
ways that they can earn or work off their membership. We want 
the kids in the club and if a kid comes to us and he says I do not 
have the $5, we still want him to be a part of the club. 

To answer your second question, we have some of the tough, so- 
called tough, kids in the community. What I find out is that kids 
that we think are tough, when you really sit down with them and 
find out who they are and what they are all about, you find out 
they are not as tough as they put up to be. Really on the inside, 
they have got this image that they want to be tough and they want 
to be cool and they want to be drug dealers, but on the inside they 
are still kids. 

And I think because of the types of programs that we offer and 
the way that we offer them, the closeness, the staff that is in- 
volved, the staff is related, we are involving the parents, we have 
techniques of causing the kids to open up so that we can find out 
who they really are. 

I have a couple of those kids in mind right now. And sometimes 
they can be a headache. And sometimes little kids will look up to 
them and say I want to be like so and so, he carries a beeper. But 
then it becomes my job and my staff’s job to show that Md that 
there are other options, that you do not have to have a beeper or 
be a drug dealer to be successful in life. 

We have enough programs, enough activities in the club that we 
can preoccupy that kid who is 9 to 12 years old, so that he does 
not have to spend all of his time seeing that kid as his hero. 

Senator Biden. Thank you. Maria, thank you for being here. 
Have you ever testified like this before? 

Ms. Panico. No. 

Senator Biden. How old are you? 

Ms. Panico. Fourteen. 

Senator Biden. When I was 14 years old, I could not even speak 
without stuttering, let alone come before a U.S. Senate panel of the 
Judiciary Committee and testify, so I am in awe of your ability, 
kiddo. So please, you tell us what you have on your mind. 

STATEMENT OF MARIA PANICO 

Ms. Panico. Good afternoon. Thank you for this opportunity for 
me to be here and talk to you about the youth conference that I 
attended last year. During the conference we went over the prob- 
lems and the plans, solutions, and followups. 

Some of the plans we went over were stuff to create a national 
multicultural youth forum, with youth task forces within Federal 
agencies to advise Government and give youth a voice. Create a na- 
tional youth line to inform young people about youth serving orga- 
nizations in their communities. Create a safeguard for local funds. 
Youth and adult mentoring. 

Juvenile offenders should serve meaningful internships in com- 
munity based organizations. Support meaningful jobs and job train- 
ins pro^ams. Establish youth courts with young people where they 
can be judged by their own peers that are the jury and the judge. 
Create a nation^ conference for youth based addressing the issues 
which will affect the lives of young people. 
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Establish leadership summits at the community level. Ensure 
that the Government considers diversity issues when making deci- 
sions on youth violence. Linking services with avocation. Ensuring 
the programs have specific models. Creating a national media and 
entertainment body that will make press releases, at least direct 
organizations toward promoting positive press information. Enlist- 
ing the aid of higher institutions of learning on a more frequent 
basis. 

Senator Biden. You are going to go to Arkansas pretty soon? 

Ms. PaniCO. I think. 

Senator Biden. You think maybe? Were you invited to go down 
to participate in Arkansas? 

Ms. Panico. Yes. 

Senator Biden. If all of a sudden we all in this room voted to 
make you Senator or make you Governor at the ripe old age of 15 
or 14 years old, or chief of police, I know you have read and you 
did well and mentioned all the things that the summit rec- 
ommended. But let me ask you to put it in plain old talk. 

This idea of youth courts, youth judging other youth when they 
do something wrong. Do you think if you had a jury sitting over 
there made up of all 15-year-olds and there was a 15-year-old de- 
fendant accused of a crime and they became pretty sure that they 
committed this bad crime, do you think the young people would be 
harder on the penalty for the young person or would they be easier 
than adults are on the young person? What do you think? 

Ms. Panico. What is the penalty? 

Senator Biden. Let us assume that it was somebody who robbed 
an old lady. Do you think they would be tougher than adults would 
be with that child, with that young person? 

Ms. Panico. It would either be the same or tougher. 

Senator Biden. The reason I asked the question is that a lot of 
people think that young people 8ure more lenient, more forgiving, do 
not hold their peers accountable. I think you 8ure right. I think 
young people hold other young people very accountable when they 
do something wrong. 

Let me ask you another question. If you could just wave a wand 
and do only one thing — and you may not be able to answer this 
question. You may want to have time to think about it while I lis- 
ten to the other people. But if you could only do one thing and you 
were in charge — ^you are the governor and you are in charge of all 
these programs, what is the one thing you would do to try to di- 
minish the amount of violence there is out there in school? 

What school do you go to? 

Ms. Panico. I am going to Padowa. 

Senator Biden. You are going to Padowa. Where did you go to 
grade school? 

Ms. Panico. St. Elizabeth’s. 

Senator Biden. Do you worry about somebody attacking you or 
about violence in school or an 3 rthing like that? 

Ms. Panico. Around the neighborhood, yes. Not in school though, 
because everybody like knows everybody. But that is just my 
school, because the neighborhood 

Senator Biden. But around the neighborhood you worry about it 
a little bit? 
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Ms. Panico. Yes. 

Senator Biden. What are the things you worry about most, you 
personally? 

Ms. Panico. Me? 

Senator Biden. Yes. 

Ms. Panico. Well, I do not really have any enemy so like if I am 
walking down the street and I see someone I am generally nice. I 
mean, you cannot say that that person is carrying a gun or that 
person is going to rob me, because if I think that I am not going 
to be walking the streets. 

Senator Biden. I am not suggesting you should be scared, I am 
just trying to get a sense of what you do think. When you walk 
down the street — I have a daughter the same age as you. When she 
walks down the street I do not think she thin^ anybody is going 
to do an 3 d;hing to her, although maybe she does. But sometimes, we 
read all these studies — ^we adults read all these studies that young 
people ^e worried about their safety. 

I am just asking you, as one young person, do you worry that you 
may be a victim of crime? Is it something that you think about? 
It is not much to think about, is it? 

Ms. Panico. Sometimes. It depends who I am around. 

Senator Biden. And it depends on where you are, I guess? 

Ms. Panico. Yes. 

Senator Biden. OK; well thank you very much for your testi- 
mony. 

You have waited a long time, doctor, and we are delighted you 
are here and I would like very much to hear from you if I may. 

STATEMENT OF WAYNE BASTIAN 

Mr. Bastl^. Thank you. Senator Biden. I am glad to be here 
and I appreciate the invitation. 

I am Wayne Bastian, I am superintendent of the Delmar school 
district, and I also serve as chair of the State Drug Free Schools 
Community Advisory Committee. I have been an educator going on 
my 35th year, and I have seen a lot of changes here in the last 5 
years, in terms of student violence. As a result of that violence, I 
think there are four very disturbing factors that I have evidenced, 
and it is a very, very concern to me. 

First of all, the number of altercations are on an increase in the 
schools. The severity of those altercations certainly increased. Some 
of these things were mentioned earlier this morning, but I think 
you need to have the educator’s perspective on them. 

The violent acts are being committed by younger persons in the 
school, and also there is an emergence of gangs in many of the 
areas. Being from Delmar, of course, and Sussex County we 
thought perhaps these things occurred in the larger cities. But 
what we are witnessing the last 4—5 years, is that they are occur- 
ring in Sussex County, as well. 

This morning Colonel Ellingsworth and George Pippin discussed 
briefly with you some figures about the House bill 85. I would like 
to repeat some of those figures, and also give you somie other fig- 
ures that have been derived from those statistics. During the 1993— 
94 school year 18 assaults were reported in which first graders as- 
saulted school employees. 
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Senator Biden. First graders? 

Mr. Bastian. First graders assaulted school employees. The to- 
tals for all grade levels, 745 assaults against another student, 149 
assaults against an employee which occurred previously, 352 inci- 
dents reported in which students had in their possession or had 
used a weapon or a dangerous instrument. Shoeing. Six of those 
students involved with dangerous weapons were in kindergarten, 
17 in grade one, 121 were in grades two through six. 

The 1994—95 school year, from September 1994 until March 
1995, which is the latest figure I had on the compilation of statis- 
tics, there were 421 assaults against another pupil, 79 against an 
employee, 229 possession of firearms. Both of these years, it ap- 
pears the greatest number of assaults and possession of weapons 
occurred in grades 5 through 10. 

I have lived in Delmar the past 33 years and up until the last 
5 years the primary concern of our police force was speeding auto- 
mobiles. And I have just received this information yesterday from 
the town and it shocked me to learn of the change that is occur- 
ring. 

On February 4, 1991, the town of about 3,000 population had the 
first drive-by shooting. December 8, 1991 the first documented vio- 
lent drug related crime. November 9, 1993, two 15-year-olds were 
arrested for carrying a loaded handgun to the school. When they 
investigated that incident, they found that the two young boys 
were involved in robbing some houses and one of the weapons 
found was a sawed-off shotgun. 

From October to December 1994, there were five violent assaults 
committed by juveniles ages 12 to 17. Now these acts of violence 
were not committed on other juveniles. These young people roamed 
the town. WThen they found an innocent victim, a person who was 
all by themselves, they beat the victim, knocking them uncon- 
scious, and the individuals were hospitalized. 

As a result of investigating, what the Delmar Police Department 
found out was that these acts were carried out for a gang initi- 
ation. "What they further found out was that 90 percent of the 
youths that I mentioned in these previous incidents, 90 percent of 
the youths had previous juvenile records. One of the youths in- 
volved in the beatings had been arrested seven prior times for acts 
which ranged from burglary to assault to car theft. 

That is the bad news. What are we doing in the school system 
^d what are we doing as a result of the money that we are receiv- 
ing in the State, the Drug Free School smd Community Advisory 
Committee? 

As you know and was mentioned previously, that alternative 
schools have been set up in each county. Staff training has been 
proceeding at a very rapid pace. We have student assistance or 
mentoring programs in which students mentor other students, par- 
ents mentor students. The substance abuse prevention program, 
because we feel this is at the root of msmy of the problems, after- 
school recreational programs, community awareness programs, con- 
flict resolution training for both staff and students, interagency ini- 
tiatives between the various agencies within the State, Project Im- 
pact which was mentioned, the State police program at Camp 
Barnes. We have had a lot of success with that. 
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In Delmar we have had, for the last 5 years — and it just shows 
the extent that we are going to attempt to bring the young people 
and their parents together because, like you, I feel that there is a 
great concern there and somehow something needs to be done 
there. But we have what we call, every spring for the last 4 or 5 
years now, we have had a super slumber party in which the stu- 
dents in grades seven and eight are invited to come to the gym- 
nasium. 

But in order to come to the gymnasium and spend the evening, 
the businesses in the area provide pizzas, they provide food, they 
provide money to purchase awards that are given on drawings. And 
I am not talking about little ones. I am talking about 10-speed 
bikes, mountain bikes and the whole bit. 

But in order for a young person to get into the gym, they must 
be accompanied by a parent or another member of the family. And 
then during that process, there is a lot of trust activities and games 
that they play to try to bring the students and the parent closer 
together. 

What do I see as the causes, from my perspective? And I will say 
that I had written them down last evening because some of them 
correspond to some of the things that you said that were included 
in your bill. But I feel very, very emphatic that we have to look 
at the problem from a broad perspective. 

First of all, there is a lack of respect for others and what I call 
the “me” s 3 mdrome. I am the most important person and I do not 
care who you are. I am going to do what I want, regardless of what 
happens to you. 

The lack of parental supervision. Young people on bikes within 
the communities, 10, 11, 12 o’clock in the evening until 1 or 2 
o’clock in the morning. Substance abuse, certainly a great part. 

The family abuse, violence, and substance abuse in the home. We 
have found, in the Delmar school district and in talking with per- 
sons in other educational systems, that we have an ever increasing 
number of students who are coming into the school system with 
family problems. 

Movies and TV violence, and the thing of it is, the violence on 
TV makes the perpetrator the hero. So what students are doing is 
holding up the violence to that hero. Something has to be done. 

The next one was mentioned here this morning, too, by George 
Pippin and I firmly agree that individuals are not being held ac- 
countable for their actions. I gave you one such case, where the 
young man had been arrested numerous times and had been in- 
volved in beating others. 

I can give you an example that we had in Delmar. That was this 
school year. We had one young man who had been arrested several 
times and had been just scraping by many activities, in terms of 
being on the verge of breaking the law. One day he verbally threat- 
ened to kill a teacher. Of course, the principal had the young man 
arrested. 

What the young man did not realize was that he had turned 18 
years of age. So when he threatened to kill the teacher, and he 
went to court, he was no longer going through the family court sys- 
tem. The young man was sentenced to 30 days confinement. That 
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young man, I checked with the police — and this happened in No- 
vember. 

That young man, the parents were very, very upset with the 
school system. They were very, very much upset with the police de- 

g artment. But that young man, since he served the 30 days, had 
een clean and has been a fine young man ever since. 

So just as an example, it is not going to work for everyone, but 
it is an example that if we come down on them just a little bit 
hard, harder than we are, I think it will have an impact. 

The boot camp idea, I feel that there is a gap with the alter- 
native school. We attempt to do many, many things within the 
school system, but once the child leaves the school system, then 
they go back to that atmosphere where anything goes. There is al- 
coholism, substance abuse in the home, or there is the violence. 

Certainly everything that has been accomplished in the school 
system then is not going to be reinforced. And I think that has to 
be reinforced in order for that to occur. 

I jotted down some of your questions this morning because some 
of them were directed at the school system, and if I may I would 
just like to respond to those from an educational perspective. 
Senator Biden. Please. Very good testimony. 

Mr. Bastian. First of all, you mentioned the aftercare. The prob- 
lems and the difficulties that we have in the school system and is 
the fact that if we have a person within the student body, a young 
person who is arrested for any particular and goes to court, or does 
not go to court, the confidentiality or the privacy rights protects 
that individual, protects the school system from knowing that. 

If a student goes to the court system and the court should sen- 
tence that person or give him probation, the school system never 
knows that that student is on probation. So there is no way that 
we can help reinforce whatever it is that the court system has indi- 
cated is part of that probation. 

You mentioned parents in school. You heard the parents were 
clamoring to get into the schools. It is not quite true. Some parents 
are trying to get into the schools. What we have found, the parents 
that do come to the schools are the parents whose students are 
doing well in school. I think that indicates something to us. If there 
is a close partnership between the schools and the parents, that the 
students will do better in school. 

But that we do not find. We have difficulty even getting parents 
to attend lEP meetings, or individual educational planning meet- 
ings for their students. We send letters out certified mail, return 
receipt requested. We get no response. We followup with a second 
letter. We followup with phone calls and still parents will not show 
up and show an interest in the education of the young person. 

In regard to the aftercare programs. It depends on how the legis- 
lation is written in terms of what the money can be used for. Many 
parents do not work during the day, they work in the evening, the 
second shift, the third shift. Young people, especially at the middle 
level or the high school level are needed at home to take care of 
younger siblings. 

There is also a problem of transportation. Students come to and 
from school with the public transportation provided by the school 
system or provided by the State. However, if they stay in the 





evening till 6:30 then there is no transportation for the child back 
home perhaps. Not all, but there would be some. So that in terms 
of writing the program, certainly transportation would have to be 
one of those items that would be permitted under the use of that 
money. 

In terms of use of the school facilities for their aftercare pro- 
gframs, you had indicated that you had heard from some of the 
school districts some hesitancy to do that. 

Senator BiDEN. I was not thinking of Delaware school districts. 
Nationally, when we had this testimony over the years a number 
of national organizations evidenced reluctance. 

Mr. Bastian. I think you would find that school systems would 
be willing to work with these progframs and many of them do have 
those programs. However, I must tell you that there are some com- 
plications ^^dth that and I can just gpve one example. In the Delmar 
school district we have one g 3 annasium and if you are going to use 
that gymnasium for afterschool care, especially for the months of 
November through March, you have so many teams using it it is 
just busy from 3:30 to 10 at night. So there are some restrictions 
that the districts have, but I do feel that all of the districts would 
be willing to work with agencies to provide those programs, be- 
cause there are programs in effect in the State and we have seen 
the benefit of those progframs. 

In terms of values education, I think many of the schools teach 
values ^not directly. We know it is a touchy issues with many per- 
sons. But when we talk about values education, the terms that you 
talked about, the truth, punctuality, attitude about work and about 
doing things are being taught, encouraged from students. In some 
cases there are some punitive measures taken to try to reinforce 
that. 

But here again, it is very, very difficult when you have a student 
or ask a student to be truthful, to tell the truth and then that 
young person misses school for 1 day and you have received a 
phone call from either the police or someone else in the community 
that the young man has been on the street. You call home and the 
parent says, no, I did not know he was not in school. But then the 
next day the person shows up with a note signed by mom and dad. 
So when you talk about values and you talk about truth, you see 
there has to be that in the home as well, because what is being 
done in the school has to be reinforced in the home. 

I have taken enough time. I appreciate the opportunity. Cer- 
tainly I would be willing to work with you in any way because the 
youth violence is certainly a problem and it is on the increase. 

Senator BiDEN. You have made a real contribution to this hear- 
ing, doctor. One of the things that I — ^two points I would like to 
make and I have a few questions for you. One, I think the schools 
are asked to do much to much. 

Mr. Bastian. I agree. 

Senator BiDEN. That comes from having been for 28 years mar- 
ried to public school teachers. My first wife was a public school 
teacher — ^she is deceased — and my second wife is a public school 
teacher. And that is having ye^s and years ago taught in the pub- 
lic school system myself. I think that schools are being asked to 
carry a burden that is beyond their capability. They are being 
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asked to teach children not only to read, write and compute, but 
teach them to be honest, and good citizens, and refrain from sex, 
and tell the truth, and not use drugs, and the list goes on and on 
and on. 

The public school system, unlike the private school system, does 
not have the luxury of sa3dng, we will only take those children 
whose families are likely to reinforce those v^ues. I went to a high 
school in Delaware that is, for religious reasons is a private high 
school, Archmere. Archmere has a great luxury. Padowa has a 
great luxury. They will throw you out of Padowa quicker than your 
head will spin if in fact you engage in certain activities that in the 
public school system there is no place to throw you. 

So I really think that the public school system has an unwieldy 
burden imposed upon them. I want to make it clear, the programs 
that I referenced — and I am going to be putting together a con- 
ference so administrators statewide from the elementary, middle, 
and high schools will be invited. We will probably do this over sev- 
eral periods, maybe geographically, to make people aware of what 
these monies coming into the State of Delaware are eligible to be 
used for, so there is not some misunderstanding. 

One of the things that is explicit is when we wrote this after 
school program, which quite frankly was the idea of two of my Re- 
publican colleagues and two of my Democratic colleagues. It was 
Senator Danforth of Missouri, Senator Domenici of New Mexico, 
Senator Dodd of Connecticut, and Senator Bradley of New Jersey. 
We had a long discussion after long hearings on this and the con- 
clusion reached by me and they concurred was that we should not 
expect, should not ask and should not demand that the public 
school system bear any of the responsibility for these programs, nor 
any of the cost of these programs, nor should any of these pro- 
grams or use of the facilities supplant anything that was going on 
within the school district. 

So to give you an example, just for the sake of clarity at the mo- 
ment, the idea that a boys and girls club or a YMCA or a church 
group would use a school facility, a gymnasium in December is not 
a reasonable prospect. There are basketball teams. There are facili- 
ties. There are volleyball. There are a number of things that 
schools have underway. So I want to make it clear, this is meant 
to be an adjunct to, not a supplement to the regular school day. 

It will not work for all districts. It will not be necessary for all 
districts. This is local control. This is allowing local people to make 
these local judgments. 

Also, I would point out to you, and we will go into this in a great 
deal of detail over the next several months as this proceeds, that 
there is a specific allotment for — ^because the school districts of 
America are so different — a specific allotment for the ability of the 
State and the organizing agencies to use these monies for transpor- 
tation, explicitly provided. 

But again, this is not meant in any way to — let me put it another 
way. The school district, the school in particular has first call in 
every instance on the school, has first c^l in every instance on the 
facilities, has first call in every instance on the programs, and has 
the ability to, in effect, veto any other use. But as a practical mat- 
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ter, if this works well within the community it will be an a(h‘unct 
to. 



So it is tmly a local— -and with someone with your commitment 
and your abilities, I think you will be able to use some of this 
wherewithal that will be coming your way in Delmar. You are so 
well-respected that people are going to look to you for some of your 
ideas and input on the various things that are going to be made 
available. But the bottom line is the same. 

I should not keep mentioning my wife, but just in the last 8 
years, the ability for people to show up at her parent-teacher meet- 
mgs IS almost nonexistent. It is interesting. It does not depend to- 
tally upon the economic background of the students. When my wile 
was at Claymont High School everybody showed up. From a socio- 
ecoimmic standpoint, one of the lower socioeconomic school districts 
m the State. People showed up. The value system was a little dif- 
ferent — black and white. 

One of the more affluent school districts in which she taught, did 
not show up. And the most likely person from whom the note was 
to come was the father who worked for a large corporation saying, 
my kid was home and had my permission, when he had no idea 
where the kid was. 

how the diminishment of parental respon- 
sibility ^d parental excuse-making has sort of taken over. I have 
noticed it just in the last 6 to 8 years. It seems to me that it has 
been a real change. Is that your experience? 

Mr. Bastian. That is my experience exactly. 

Senator Biden. It is kind of strange. I would have thought this 
would have been something that would have been incrementally oc- 
curring. But all of the sudden it just seems like it was — ^my wife 
IS one of those teachers like many, many teachers, the kind that 
guys like you want. My wife does, no fooling, 2 V 2 to 3 hours worth 
of homework every night. She is an English teacher. She makes 
sure every student has at least two writing assignments every 
week. She works hard at it. And she will be on the phone at least 
45 minutes to an hour calling parents at night, both compliment- 
mg, encouraging, trying to convince a parent that this child should 
get into a special program because of great talent, or this child 
should — 

It got to the point where she became very disappointed, to say 
me least, in some of the responses that would come from parents. 
So I am an admirer not a critic. But you have a lot that has been 
dropped on your plate. 

Let me ask you two quick questions. First, as you have stated 
by your experience, you may not know it from a statistical stand- 
point, crime in rur^ .^erica— and Delmar is rural America— 
crime in rural America is increasing over the last 3 years at faster 
rate than it is in urban America. That is why in the Crime bill I 
have an entire section for rural law enforcement. That is why Colo- 
nel Ellingsworth is able to put that new station down in Sussex 
County, because of the rural crime provisions and other provisions 
the cops provisions. ’ 



So that 
exact prob 
rate that t 



leople should understand, you are faced with the same 
ems on relatively the same scale only at an escalating 
ley are in inner-city school systems. This idea that peo- 
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pie tliinW Delmar or Georgetown or wherever, no problem, do not 
understand what you are faced with. 

I have been a really strong proponent of boot camps. The State 
has decided to use some of the Crime bill money to have boot 
camps. The Governor and I, as a matter of fact, are having a press 
conference Tuesday to announce the first initiative. Why do you 
think — ^you mention them. Why do you think they are useful? What 
is your rationale? I did not quite understand when you said the al- 
ternative school 

Mr. Bastian. The alternative school is one step, but I think in 
terms of the boot camp it goes just one step beyond that. I envision 
a boot camp as being a residential t 3 rpe of treatment where the per- 
son stays there. 

Senator Biden. It is. 

Mr. Bastian. I think that the young person in that t 3 rpe of a set- 
ting where they must get out of bed in the morning, where they 
must be responsible for certain things within that boot camp or cer- 
tain demerits, certain things happen to them, to get them to under- 
stand the importance of punctumity and the importance of doing 
those things that they are asked to do, and to get away from the 
substance abuse. I see it primarily because of the residential com- 
ponent and the fact that the person does not go back home. 

Understand, I am the strongest advocate for the family that you 
can ever be. But I think when a child begins to drift and drift and 
drift and you begin to see them on the streets at 1:00, 2:00 in the 
morning and there is no one home, then it becomes another prob- 
lem because you know that it is not going to be effective what you 
are doing in the school or what anyone is doing in any of the other 
agencies. So I think that is No. 1. 

I think it teaches them responsibility, and part of it is the fact 
that, as a former marine, I know what boot camp did for me. I look 
back on that as one of the best things that ever happened in my 
life. I soon learned what responsibility was. I soon learned what 
consequences were if I did not do certain things that was asked. 
I just think it is a vital component. And I think as part of that boot 
camp component there could be some public service done, cleaning 
up along the highways and things like that, and beautification of 
the State as part of that program, so to satisfy a couple things of 
the State. 

But I just think that so many of them are used to going home, 
throwing the books down if they take them home, going out in the 
street and staying there. No sense of being at a certain place at a 
certain time and being responsible for doing anything. I just think 
that the boot camp is the next step. 

Senator Biden. Let me ask you one last question. Many in the 
Congress want to eliminate the $400 million safe and drug-free 
school funding that is out there. Delaware receives roughly $2 mil- 
lion of that safe and drug-free school money which allows the 
schools, as you know, to do ever 3 fthing — fortunately we do not have 
to do it here in Delaware — ever 3 fthing from erecting metal detectors 
to hiring police officers to hall monitors to a range of things. My 
question is, do you receive any of that $2 million? Does Delmar re- 
ceive any of the money? 

Mr. Bastian. Yes, we do. 
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Senator Biden. What do you use it for? What are the type of 
things you use it for? 

Mr. Bastian. We use it for contracting for counseling, counseling 
agency where we can get involved in more counseling other than 
what we have at the school. One of the things that I have assumed 
as a philosophy of mine is that the number of counselors that we 
have, rather than having a large student to counselor ratio, we 
have in the junior and senior high school under my jurisdiction 644 
students and we have three counselors. That is what we have done 
as a result of what we have seen happening in the community. 

Senator Biden. Has it been beneficial? 

Mr. Bastian. It has been beneficial. But yet what I am hearing 
from them, there are problems that they cannot deal with and they 
are so swamped with the problems that young people are bringing 
in that we have to contract with outside agencies. We do that. We 
also contract with other groups to come in and present substance 
abuse, no drinking, alcoholic beverages, stay away from drug t 3 rpe 
activities with the young people. We also, the super slumber party 
that I talked to you about, some of that money is involved there. 
But the biggest part of that comes from the community because we 
feel it is a community program. 

Senator Biden. So you use the money as seed money as well. 

Mr. Bastian. Understanding that we only get about $6,000 so it 
is a very, very small amount. 

Senator Biden. You use it for seed money? 

Mr. Bastian. Yes. 

Senator Biden. In other words, for example, the slumber party 
you seed it and then the community — I guess what I am trying to 
get at it, I do not want to be one of these public officials who be- 
cause I had an idea and had it made into national law, I do not 
want to keep it if it does not work. I am not married to— I think 
we have to be grown-ups and although it may have been a good 
idea, if it is not working I am ready— I will be the first one to, as 
the author of this $30 billion bill over 6 yesirs, I am willing to move 
on. 

The thing I want to do, I want to convince people, I want to 
make sure that what we do we spend these dollars effectively and 
efficiently so they do not come along and take away the boys and 
girls clubs money because they think, none of this works. I have 
gotten very good response nationally and in the State of Delaware 
on the safe and drug-free school monies, but I wanted to be— if it 
is not useful, I want to know that too. You seem to be sa 3 dng to 
me that it is useful as little as it is. If you had more it would be 
more useful. Is that the idea? 

Mr. Bastian. It would be more useful, that is true. I have given 
Clare DeMatteis a copy of a publication or a report that was done 
by Edith Vincent from the State Department of Public Instruction 
which lists the amount of money that went to every school district 
and also what they used that money for. I have several other copies 
of that if you would like to have more. But I think if you look at 
that you can see that the school districts are using that money for 
good reasons. 

^ Now the thing that — I think for those who £ire statisticians and 
sit there and say, we provided this money for 5, 6 years, whatever 
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it has been, and yet we see the drug increase continue to climb. 
But my question is, how much faster would it be climbing if we did 
not have that money? See, you cannot control that. So maybe we 
Eire making some headway in this in early intervention. 

Senator Biden. I really think you Eire. I think it is a very, very 
important program. When I ask the community at lEirge, if I say 
to them — go to a town meeting and say, what is the place you 
think should be made the safest in eiU society? They will say their 
home. Then you ask them the second thing, where is the next 
place? And they immediately say the school. People want to know 
that when they send their child to school that they Eire not going 
into a war zone, they are not enhancing the risks to that child. 
That at least once they get within the confines of the school 
grounds that it is a nurturing, safe compound. 

Now it may be difficult in some communities, it may be like a 
wEir zone getting to the school. You may have to walk through or 
ride through a lot to get to it — ^not so much in our State but other 
States, but in some psirts of our State. But once you get to that 
school, pEirents wsint to know that they can be assured their child 
in that school is safe. I mean, knowing full well that children fall 
down stEiirs, children get in fights, children have accidents in the 
gymnasium. But beyond the obvious things, they want to know 
that they Eire physically safe. 

I have found that this — it is beyond me why there is a desire to 
eliminate this funding, which agEiin is no new tax dollEirs. It is psirt 
of a trust fund. It is sitting there for this purpose. I am really, 
quite bluntly, confused about it. 

But I thought, you have a stellEir reputation. You have a stellar 
reputation as you are no wide-eyed idealist. You Eire a guy who is 
out there. You have done this. You have been around a long time, 
you know the system. You Eire devoted to it. You are devoted to 
these kids. So when I ask you as a superintendent of Delmsir 
whether or not you think this program is worthwhile and you think 
it is, that goes a long way. It is not like you are benefiting from 
it personally in any way. 

I will end my questioning of you by telling you just how smart 
a U.S. Senator you have. In 1972, as a young 29-yeEir-old guy run- 
ning for the U.S. Senate, the first time I had been in DelmEir as 
a candidate for the U.S. Senate. I was campaigning down the 
street, and I used to walk up to a door and knock on the door Eind 
say, my name is Joe Biden, Democratic candidate for the U.S. Sen- 
ate. I sure hope you will consider me. Do you have any questions? 
I went to five or six homes and people were very polite, and they 
looked at me and nodded but did not ask me anything. 

Finally I got to the sixth or seventh home and some good ole boy 
answered. It was a Saturday morning or early afternoon. The fel- 
low answered and he said, you are doing what? I sEud, I am run- 
ning for the U.S. Senate. He said, which State? And I said, Dela- 
WEire. He said, you damn fool, you Eire in Maryland. [Laughter.] 

I was on the wrong side of the street. Literally was in Maryland. 
I was on the wrong side of the street. I had gotten myself turned 
Eiround. I came in the west side of town, so I was working the right 
side of the street, instead of coming the east side of town and work- 
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ing the right side of the street. Anyway he said, you damn fool, you 
are in the wrong State. 

Mr. Bastian. May I make just one other comment? 

Senator Biden. Surely. 

Mr. Bastian. I know one of the questions that you asked and you 
just talked about the student group being the body that more or 
less serves as a court to judge students. I thought long and hsird 
about that and some of those progrsims they say £ire working and 
have worked. I have one concern about that though. Some of those 
students who are going to be sitting in that judgmental position, 
you are really putting them in a very, very bad position in terms 
of retaliation some time later. I think if that is a direction you 
want to go, you have got to think about that long and hard. 

Senator Biden. Quite frankly, I am a skeptic about it. I was try- 
ing to make a larger point. TTiere is no initiative, on my part at 
least, and none that I know of seriously at the Federal level to sug- 
gest that. That is something that local school districts have the 
right and option to undertake. It has worked many places when it 
comes to honor codes. It is a very different thing to make it work 
when it comes to violations of the physical integrity of the student 
body. 

But again, I am the last one to suggest that the Federal Govem- 
rnent is the repository of all wisdom. I would like to see these deci- 
sions be made locally, not federally. So I am glad you raised that 
because it is not my position that we should have students judging 
other students on matters relating to what is essentially criminal 
activity, for reasons you stated and others. 

But one of the things I do think has been useful, and were I one 
of your teachers or one of your administrators that I would be — 
and this is presumptuous of me to suggest — ^local State senators 
and local State representatives do not tell me how to vote on 
Bosnia and I do not tell them how they should vote on local issues. 
That is why we have this Federal system. 

But to make it clear, my view, I think that the moral disapproba- 
tion of one’s peers goes a long way. Now you can take it from an 
extreme in our culture in the Mennonite and other cultures of 
shunning, all the way through in the Catholic Church to excom- 
munication. It is all based upon one beisic premise; that when you 
violate the niles of the club, when you violate the rules of, society, 
when you violate the rules of civility that everyone else is going to 
let you know you have done that and you will have paid a price. 
The price is to be part of the social intercourse of the organization. 

I think that one of the things might be found useful would be for 
students — and some schools have done this — as part of your civics 
classes or others, or student body activities, to have in effect mock 
trials that do not relate to an individual student. But it has been 
found to be useful where you go through — and you do not do it for 
purposes of teaching young people to be good advocates or lawyers. 
You go to it for the purpose of randomly picking students, have the 
teachers stand up there and present the case, and have the stu- 
dents be a jury and make a judgment — have an actual student 
jury. Then watch the student body watch the students respond to 
this. 
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It is another way to communicate to students at large, which in- 
dividual students are reluctant to communicate. I am out of my 
field here talking to you about this. But individual students I find, 
unless they have exceptional leadership qualities and capabilities, 
which few of us have period, young or old, it is very, very difficult 
for a student to say, by the way, what you just did is wrong. You 
have to have an aw]ful lot of self-confidence at 14 years old to do 
that unless it is your close and best friend. 

But as students know that, I think it has some potential. I do 
not want to make more of it than it is, but that is the context in 
which I think it makes more sense. 

Mr. Bastian. I agree with that. I think we are doing that 
through a lot of our student mentoring program and also our peer 
counseling programs. 

Senator Biden. Absolutely. 

Mr. Bastian. That is part of the use and you will see, looking 
through that report, a lot of school districts are using some of the 
drug-free money to treun students to be peer counselors, and also 
to look at this whole issue of student violence and how to not be- 
come involved in a violent situation and how to deal with them- 
selves in that setting. 

Senator Biden. Gentlemen, this is getting to the last but not 
least. You just happen to be at the wrong end of the line here. I 
apologize. 

Mr. Hill, you are with the First State Community Action. I would 
invite your comments and would like to hear what you have to say. 
We are now, for the record — I want the press and everyone to 
know, we are now 2 minutes over when we seud we would break 
at 1:00. But since I was about 18 minutes late, we are almost on 
time. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Hill. 



STATEMENT OF DAVID HILL 

Mr. Hill. Good afternoon. Senator. My name is David Hill. I £im 
the executive director of First State Community Action Agency, 
which was formerly Sussex County Community Action Agency. We 
operate some 16 or 17 social service programs in Sussex County 
and recently have expanded to administer the community service 
block grants for the entire State of Delaware. 

I want to speak to you about one program in particular that we 
just started in January dealing with youth, and then maybe — I 
know that time is late — ^maybe react to some of the things that 
have been discussed by earlier panel members. But first let me 
start with the Milford COED program. Communities Organized for 
Employment and Youth Development, which was a local initiative 
started by a group of concerned citizens in Milford who came to us 
and asked us to administer the program on behalf of them. 

First State Community Action Agency and Milford COED pro- 
gram personnel are well aware of the problems facing and often in- 
herited by our young people today and are committed to serving 
out-of-school youth ages 16 through 21 who live in Kent and Sussex 
Counties and who need assistance in removing personal, academic, 
and/or employment related barriers to becoming competitive, pro- 
ductive individuals. By definition, that target population would in- 
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elude youth who are economically disadvantaged, who are basic 
sMlls deficient, school dropouts, pregnant or parenting, learning 
disabled, homeless or runaway youth, offenders and/or welfare re- 
cipients. 

7-week employability skills instruction and remediation 
GED preparation curriculums are comprehensively information dis- 
seminating and self-esteem building, and were painstakingly devel- 
oped to Msure that our students Eire well-prepEired to compete and 
succeed in becoming contributing members of the employment, aca- 
demic, and world communities. Upon completion of the classroom 
portion of the progrsun, students Eire placed in a progrEim sub- 
sidized, 5-week, 100-hour limited internship situation with a com- 
pany or an or^nization which has agreed to provide trEiining, su- 
pervision, and in some cases, employment at the end of the intern- 
ship period. 

Senator Biden. How mEmy compEmies do you have signed up? 

Mr. Hill. About 13 right now. 

Senator Biden. Good. 

Mr. Hill. Limited internship may also be a precursor to occupa- 
tional skills training referral, a return to school, or entry into high- 
er education. Job placement assistEmce is provided beyond contrac- 
tual parameters for all students who enter a job-seeking mode after 
the internship experience Emd who do not wish to return to school 
or receive additionEd training. 

COED provides progrEim enrollees with a comprehensive, qu ali ty 
training experience that will assure that each participant, beyond 
the immediate goal of unsubsidized employment, leaves us with a 
thorough knowledge of the employment process, enhanced sense of 
self, increased educational skills, and the motivation necessary to 
achieve financial self-sufficiency, and the desire to work for the bet- 
terment of him or herself Emd others. 

The work readiness job experience of the COED program pro- 
vides its participants with an Eill-inclusive, self-oriented approach 
to employability skills using the Strategic Employment Learning 
Forum, or SELF, curriculum developed by the program manager. 
The SELF manual is desired as a tool to guide participants 
through five progressive training modules. It contEiins facts, guide- 
lines, formats, samples, suggestions, and self-esteem building ac- 
tivities, all developed to assure that our program completers Eire 
well-prepared to enter higher education, occupational skills train- 
ing, or to seek secure Emd retEiin gEiinful emplo3onent. 

SELF completers will be thoroughly trained and knowledgeable 
in all aspects of the employment process from the preparation 
through the search and subsequent offer of employment, through 
job-keeping behaviors and attitudes. Additionally, they will have 
experience and enhancement of self-esteem and improved con- 
fidence levels. 

The remediation GED prepEiration is a course designed to in- 
struct students at their own level in the subjects of English, mathe- 
matics, social studies, science and literature. The subjects Eire inte- 
grated and applied to students prior experiences whenever possible. 
Formal and informal testing are done constantly to provide famili- 
arity with the GED experience and alleviate test anxiety. 
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The Milford COED program facility is a DPI-certified prelimi- 
nary testing site for the GED. The course provides students with 
a general Imowledge of science, social studies and literature. Em- 
phasis is placed on English and mathematics. It is important to 
note, however, that English and mathematics easily allow mate- 
rials and discussion of the other subjects. 

Computers are utilized throughout the course. All English com- 
position is performed using WordPerfect 5.1. Instruction on 
WordPerfect is offered on an as-needed basis. Students are also 
taught the mechanics of the 10-key calculator, are permitted to ex- 
ercise those skills after they have exhibited the ability to perP' 
pen and paper math functions. 

The desired outcome of this course is that our students be 
pared to take and pass the GED examination. To meet the e 
of this course, students must correctly answer 60 percent of all 
swer questions on the preliminary test as determined by the GL^ 
testing service of the American Council on Education. 

The limited internship, a network of private sector limited in- 
ternship sites are developed in communities throughout Kent and 
Sussex Counties. COED participants who have completed the work 
readiness job placement assistance and remediation GED prepara- 
tion segments of the program are placed in subsidized employment 
at selected sites in accordance with the student’s interest and abili- 
ties. Site contacts provide their assigned interns with on-the-job 
training and supervision in preparation for entry into unsubsidized 
employment with completion of limited internship. 

The program manager conducts periodic site visits for the pur- 
poses of evaluation and support. During the initial stages of the 
limited internship period students reassemble at the COED train- 
ing location each Friday for a 2-hour job club to review and discuss 
individual and collective internship issues. 

Limited internship completers exit their respective internships 
with a working knowledge of workplace behaviors and operations. 
Having previously completed requirements in work readiness, job 
placement assistance, and remediation GED preparation, our stu- 
dents will have been thoroughly prepared to attend college classes, 
begin occupational skills training, or to enter the work world and 
unsubsidized employment. 

We have completed two cycles of the program since January. In 
the first cycle we had eight students. All eight of them completed 
their internship and the remediation classes. Four of them ob- 
tained full-time or part-time employment. Two of them have gone 
on to higher education. Two of them are waiting possible job place- 
ments. And one of those students did receive a GED. The other stu- 
dents who participated in the GED program are still going through 
the GED preparation. The one who has completed is going to be at- 
tending Delaware State University as a biology major in the fall. 

The second cycle of 13 students, 12 actually completed the 
courses; 10 completed their internships. Two have full-time or part- 
time emplo 3 unent. One has gone on to higher education, and there 
£ire nine that are still completing the last couple of weeks of their 
internship with unsubsidized employment pending. 

We £ire excited about this program. It is basically a demonstra- 
tion project funded under the Delaware Private Industry Council 
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with *^PA funds. But we think that it is a program that has really 
turned around the lives of these students. All of these students 
were dropouts; 90 percent of them had gone through the juvenile 
justice s^tem, referred to the program either through family court, 
tlmough department of labor, and many referrals from the commu- 
nity. We are looking to expand the program statewide at some 
point. 

Mr. Hill. Now in reaction to some of the things that 

Senator Biden. Before you do that, before you react, why don’t 
we invite Mr. Bunkley to speak and then you both can react to any- 
thmg mat has been said and I have a few questions for you both 
Mr. Bunkley. 

Lillian Jones is here. She is the Delaware State Par- 
ent .^sociation executive director and assistant director of PAC 
Family Support Network. She has her hands full. And Dr. Guante 
IS here, a former superintendent of the capital school district who 
has forgotten more about a lot of these things than I am likely to 
learn. It is good of you to be here. I appreciate your presence. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES BUNKLEY 

afternoon. Senator. Mine is going to be short 
^d brief I am standing in for Reverend Cherry who is director of 
Because We Care. My name is James E. Bunkley, for the record. 

Because We Care has been in existence for approximately 12 
ye^s, but in the previous years Reverend Cherry wrote for grants 
and received monies through grants from various companies and 

1 ^ ^ program strictly looking at 

cluldren at risk, coming from single-parent homes basically, and ei- 
ther the parent or in some cases the schools, and in some cases or- 
ganizations would refer one of the children to the program. 

Tlien the last two years have been involved with the alternative 
school program which this last year they got a grant from the State 
tor quite a bit of money to help to improve the system. Last year 
tli6y nEQ 32, I believe, out of 35 thet conipleted their school cur- 
nculum in the various grades and were able to go back to their reff- 
ular school. ^ 

The alternative program receives the individuals from the regu- 
® have been expelled for various reasons. We handle 

f^e different school districts in Kent County. One of the things 
that Reverend Cheny would want me to say would be that she 
feels that actually you need an alternative school program in each 
school district because this past year we had 55, I believe, if not 
” j ® program from the various school districts. 

• had said that they would not go over, with the facili- 

ties that we have and the number of instructors and counselors 
would not go over 60 because of the fact they just could not do 
what they are supposed to do in trying to get the kids back on the 
right track. 

So this is one reason we felt that basically it is a good program 
and It IS working real well. They have counseling. There is one 
problem with the children — a lot of the children need medical help, 
and as far as my knowledge, there were no funds available in a lot 
u them to the individual. You had some individuals 

that we suspect of being involved with drugs and going on the basis 

GO 
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of trying to get them to a hospital or to a doctor that would test 
them and not charge a fee because we were told at one time I think 
it was something $35 or better to have a child tested for drugs, and 
the money at one time just was not there. 

But Reverend Cherry has worked with the mayor and the var- 
ious leaders in the community trying to come up with ways to re- 
solve the problems. The board, we more or less listen to what is 
going on and try to find ways to assist her and the school in doing 
the things that they are working on. But it has not been a big, big 
success I will say in fund-raising, but we have tried to do what we 
could to keep things going. 

Senator Biden. It is kind of tough to keep it going, is it not? 

Mr. Bunkley. It is tough. It is real tough. 

Senator Biden. Because what you do — let us make sure the 
record is clear on this. I have two superintendents, one present and 
one former sitting here. You end up getting kids who have been ex- 
pelled from school because of their disruptive behavior. 

Mr. Bunkley. Yes. 

Senator Biden. So you are not starting off with the easiest kids 
to handle, right? 

Mr. Bunkley. Not by a long shot. 

Senator Biden. As I understand it, the reason for the success is 
because the way you have set up — it is a small group setting in 
that you have got about a 10 to 1 ratio, students to teacher? 

Mr. Bunkley. Yes. 

Senator Biden. You have, what, two certified teachers who teach 
the standard curricula in the school? How many certified teach- 
ers — 

Mr. Bunkley. I think it is three. I do not have all the particu- 
lars. 

Senator Biden. But the students also get some computer train- 
ing? 

Mr. Bunkley. Computer training. 

Senator Biden. But as I understand it. Reverend Cherry also has 
it so that you teach some parenting skills? Because some of these 
kids come as parents, right? 

Mr. Bunkley. I believe so. We have got a couple of them there. 

Senator Biden. As my mother would say to you, she would look 
at you and say, as director, dear, no purgatory for you. Straight to 
heaven. You are dealing with a circumstance that — I made a ref- 
erence earlier. I should clarify the record because I have to be ve^ 
carefol what I say, that I taught in the school district. I taught in 
an alternative school at Syracuse University. When I was at Syra- 
cuse University in law school I was a substitute teacher. I could 
make $29 a day, which was a lot of money. 

Syracuse, back in the 1960’s we had a system in most States 
where this idea of alternative schools was in vogue back then. We 
eliminated in the 1970’s. But I taught at one of those alternative 
high schools where it was the high school in center city Syracuse, 
a town bigger than Wilmington in terms of its total population but 
because of the geographic boundaries about the same as Wilming- 
ton, about 350,000 people and Wilmington proper is about that. 
The reason I got to teach a lot was because teachers were out more 
often in that school. It was a tough school to teach in. 
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So I have a little bit of — I did it for a year; my senior year in 
law school. I have a little bit of experience with what you are going 
through. It would have been even better had we had a 10 to 1 
ratio. They had a normal school ratio in that school. There were 
just so many students there because — at any rate, there are pro- 
grams which we will be talking to Reverend Cherry about and oth- 
ers, and other church-based groups that are very different than 
this very structured alternative offered here, that we are going to 
see how they work here in Delaware. 

But let me ask you, how did you get involved in this? How did 
you take on this — you are the director, right? 

Mr. Bunkley. No, I am the president of the board. Reverend 
Cherry is the director. 

Senator Biden. That is even worse. How did you get involved in 
this? I mean worse in a positive sense. I mean, that is even more 
of an obligation in a sense. How did you get involved? 

Mr. Bunkley. Through the years I worked with a couple of other 
gentlemen that were working with the program, and I knew Rev- 
erend Cherry and her husband. And when she asked me to be on 
the board I accepted emd started working with the board. 

Senator Biden. Let me ask you my last question here. As a lay- 
man, do you have a sense — am not asking you as a professional 
educator, professional teacher or an 3 rthing — does your success rate 
at the school have any relationship to how early you get these kids. 
The kids that you get into this program, they are not all seniors 
in high school. Some of them are eighth-graders, some of them 
are — I mean, they are all grades, right? 

Mr. Bunkley. They are different grades but I think as low as the 
fifth grade. 

Senator Biden. Now do you think you have got better success if 
you get these kids when they are fifth-graders, or does it matter, 
or when they are lOth-graders, or does it make any difference? Is 
the success rate — success defined as mainstreaming back into 
school emd going through the system. 

Mr. Bunkley. I am not sure about the statistics at all, but my 
own personal opinion on it is the earlier we get to them, the better 
off we will be and the better chemce we will have in getting them 
back on the right track. 

One of the things that was said here today that I listened to was 
about this boot camp. I am retired from the Air Force. I strongly 
believe — I even told my oldest sons and I have got a 7-year-old 
now— that I believe all males, I said at one time, but now I would 
say all males and females should go through some kind of military 
training for at least 2 years. It puts a sharp edge on their life. They 
get to see what life is all about and can make a decision on how 
they want to go in life. 

I do not get a chem'ce to mingle, per se, with a lot of the children 
but I found, working with this program, that a lot of them, like a 
couple others have said, they are looking for a role model. A lot of 
times they do not have a father in the home. I have found out that 
in a lot of cases, if a male just comes up and says something to 
one of them emd kind of interacts with them, their attitude 
changes. 
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Now a lot of them have not got the proper training in the home 
with attitudes; being courteous to themselves, being courteous to 
their peers. And I would say their morals, what I was brought up 
to be like when I was coming up as a child — some of the kids now 
say that I am old-fashioned, but I believe the old-fashioned ways 
work better. 

Senator Biden. Let me end my questions of you with an smec- 
dote. I was asked to go speak to a seventh-grade class in New Cas- 
tle County at one of the middle schools. To make it clear, this 
school was probably 75 percent white, 25 percent black roughly; 
seventh-grade children. 

A young girl who had gone to school with my daughter for 6 
years transferred schools; a lovely child but not a very outgoing 
child, a very shy child. She told everyone in her class in this new 
school setting that she spent a lot of time over at Senator Biden’s 
house. And all these other kids in this school thought, this is a kid 
who is just making this up and was trjring to act like she was a 
big shot and ridiculed this child. 

So when I got home from work one night my daughter asked me 
would I do a favor, would I go to Beckys school and speak to her 
class. I said, of course I would. That was my daughter’s way of fig- 
uring out how I could indirectly confirm that Becky was not — and 
I go to schools a lot anyway. 

It turns out as I showed up in this classroom, the teacher in the 
classroom was a classmate of mine, a womsm I graduated from the 
University of Delaware with in 1965. We pulled all the desks 
around in a circle and I sat in one of the little desks and I an- 
swered questions for a period. And one child asked, do Senators 
and Presidents ever get mad, and I said yes. She said, sometimes 
I see on TV how these people fight all the time in these political 
campaigns they say such bad things about each other. I tried to ex- 
plain that, which I still do not fully understsmd myself. 

I said, you know how some days when you come home from 
school and you have had a bad day and you walk into your house 
and your mommy says, hi, honey, how are you? And you say, fine. 
Or your dog comes and jumps in your lap and you push the dog 
away. The dog did not do anything, your mommy did not do any- 
thing, you are just mad. You take it out on whoever is near you; 
sometimes the people you love. Tr 3 dng to make a point. 

I will not quote for the record what these kids then said; all very 
nice middle-class kids, maybe economically from lower middle class 
to slightly upper middle class. These kids sat there and said, let 
me tell you a story. They were tr 3 dng to show that they knew what 
I mesmt. My mommy comes home and says, this f-ing thing and 
this thing. And another little girl says, my mommy came home and 
said, I am — I cannot even use the phraseology. 

These kids were not tr 3 dng to be smart. TTiey were just repeating 
exactly what they heard in their home. There was no distinction 
between the white kids and the black kids. It did not make any dif- 
ference in the school. 

And this teacher looked at me — ^this is my point about school re- 
sponsibility and too much thrust on them — what do I do? She just 
looked at me smd went like this [indicating]. She knew to chastise 
those children was basically useless, because they were not doing 
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it to be pejorative. Like in my era if we had said that, we would 
have done it for purposes of being pejorative. It was just like say- 
ing, my mommy came home and said I am disappointed in you. 
Same language, no different. 

It is kind of astounding the additional burden that is placed 
upon — ^that society is asking, I think expecting much too much of 
Government if we think we axe going to solve some of these real- 
ly — I am not suggesting Government cannot do a lot. It can, and 
it can be positive and can do more. 

But I will end by telling you that I recently spoke at a gradua- 
tion here in the State. I worked ve^ hard on the speech on civility. 
I think the single most serious thing lacking today in our socicLy 
is a sense of civility; just plain common, old-fashioned decent good 
manners.^ I pointed out and quoted from an article that was re- 
cently written and made other observations. 

But think about it, all of you who are adults in this room. When 
we were growing up in the 1950’s and 1960’s and 1940’s, the idea 
that you would turn on the radio and the television and hear one 
company try to sell its product by telling you how bad another com- 
pany was was unheard of Today you turn on the national news 
and you will see brand X say, buy brand X because brand Y is bad. 
You turn on the television, you listen to political candidates call 
each other crooks and bums and whatever. 

You listen to the social discourse that takes place — not our chil- 
dren, us — ^the social discourse and the way we speak to one an- 
other. The slang that we use, talking about dissing people. And we 
sit and wonder why our children react the way we do. The lack of 
civility— I will conclude by telling you that it has reached a point 
that worries me a great deal. 

I have known personally six Presidents of the United States 
through the good graces of you Delawareans sitting in this room al- 
lowing me to be your Senator. I have sat in the Cabinet Room and 
the Oval Office with every one of those Presidents, the last 15 
years more than the first 8 or 9 years, but at least 50 times. I sus- 
pect it is more than that. And I have never once, until recently, 
ever seen a U.S. Senator, a Congressperson, an ambassador, a head 
of state speak to or treat any one of those 6 Presidents with dis- 
respect. 

The President of the United States walks in the room, everyone 
stands up and says, good morning, Mr. President, or good eifter- 
noon. When the President sits down, everyone sits down, whether 
it was Richard Nixon, a man I did not admire, to others that I did 
admire. 

I was in a meeting of the elected leadership of the U.S. Congress, 
the Speaker of the House, the majority leader, minority leader, et 
cetera, meeting with the President on a bill that I had introduced 
on terrorism. Remember all the debate you read about and news- 
papers covered about the so-called terrorism bill in the face of what 
happened in Oklahoma City. And there were two invited Senators 
who were not part of the so-called leadership who were there. 

In the process of the discussion, the President explaining what 
he hoped would be accomplished by this bill and the monies to be 
made available to the State of Oklahoma to rebuild the building 
one particular person, an elected official, on at least four or five oc- 
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casions interrupted the President of the United States in mid-sen- 
tence. Never once referred to him as President, never once called 
him sir, never once suggested an 3 rthing other than a studied dis- 
respect. 

I sat and thought to myself, I am sitting in the Cabinet Room 
with the President of the United States of America — I do not care 
who he is — and another elected officigd of consequence is saying, 
whoa, weiit a minute. Now we are going to do this, right? Fine, 
good. Not, I beg your pardon, Mr. President, but, Mr. President. I 
had never seen that before. 

I thought of it — and it was after I made this speech at Poly Tech 
on civility. I thought, my Lord, here I am in what is probably the 
most — ^not probably, is the most powerful citadel of power in the 
world and an educated man is acting no differently than the kids 
that you are trying to streiighten out coming from a deprived back- 
ground on some occasions. 

So, folks, I think I can write all the laws I w^t and take all the 
suggestions you have, but somehow we are going to have to take 
some personal responsibility along the line here. Somehow we are 
going to have to, as a people, do what Greg Sleet said, the U.S. at- 
torney, and not just as it relates to criminal justice issues and vio- 
lence. When someone treats and acts with disrespect towards some- 
one else, the moral disapprobation of our small ^oup should be im- 
posed upon that person. Because if we do not, it is going to get a 
lot worst. 

The thing that I thought I would leave you with here is that 
when I graduated from high school in 1961 we studied in our his- 
tory £uid civics classes about the United States being a great melt- 
ing pot; black, white, rich and poor, Asian, European, African, 
South American, et cetera. That was our strength we were told. 
But we were also told that melting pot really took effect at the turn 
of the century when Italians and Poles and Irish and Russian Jews 
and so on, everyone migrated to the United States. 

I am here to tell you that which you already intuitively know, 
the melting is just beginning. By the year 2000 things will have 
changed so rapidly in the United States of America that, for exam- 
ple, there will be more Moslems than there are Jews in America, 
more Moslems than Episcopgdians, than Lutherans in America; 
twice as memy Hispanics as black. Those of us who are white, Eu- 
ropeem stock will be, for the first time in the history of America, 
make up only 49 percent of the American population. 

That can be our strength, but it also can be our wea^ess. If in 
the face of this incredible increased diversity that is taking place — 
there will be more Asian-Americans in the United States of Amer- 
ica than any other minority population by the year 2020. If we do 
not learn to be more tolerant and civil with one another, with that 
kind of diversity we are in for deep trouble. 

All the laws in the world we can pass federally, locally, munici- 
pally will not mean a hoot unless we are able to do what you said, 
sir. Unless we can start to raise our kids the way you were reused 
with this notion of respect. If you are older, you deserve more re- 
spect. If you are — and the list goes on. Basic decency and respect. 

I think what we are seeing is a logical — I have spent a lot of time 
in this area. I have thought of all the reasons why these programs 
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can work. But I also started thinking when I sat in that Cabinet 
Room and heard that person say to the President of the United 
States — ^by the way, everyone from Newt Gingrich to Joe Biden no- 
ticed it and every one of us were appalled by it. Sat there and like, 
I cannot believe this is happening. 

Any of you go to the University of Delaware? Do any of you re- 
member Dr. Paul Dolan in the political science department? He 
was the dean of that department. He died in an ice skating acci- 
dent. He used to go down to the pond in the winter and skate by 
himself, and he fell through the ice and drowned. 

I remember when John Kennedy came to cut the ribbon on 1-95 
by the Newark exit when I was a student and he was President. 
The next day in our newspaper The Review there was a picture of 
a bunch of students surrounding John Kennedy — ^thousands of peo- 
ple showed up for this. I was not there but a number of students 
were. And one of the people is a lawyer friend of mine in Sussex 
County now was in the picture, and it was in the winter and he 
had on a hat, a stocking cap and he was in the proximity of the 
President. 

Dr. Dolan held up The Review and he said, I am proud all of you 
went down to see the President. But he said I am disappointed, 
and he picked out this one student in the small politicsd science 
class I was in, a friend of mine and a good student and said, but — 
I will not mention his name — but, Charlie, why did you have your 
hat on in this picture. And he said, it was cold. He said, but you 
were standing next to the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

He said, let me tell you a story. This is Dr. Dolan. My father, 
we are from south Philadelphia. We were raised as rock-ribbed 
Democrats and my father had a strong dislike for Warren G. Har- 
ding. And Warren G. Harding came to Philadelphia on Broad 
Street in a parade, and it was in the winter and he was in an open 
car, and we all went down to see him. We lined the street. I was 
a young kid and I sat on my father’s shoulders and as Warren G. 
Harding, the President of the United States went by I could feel 
my father’s hand come up and grab my hat off of my head as the 
President passed. 

When the President passed he put me down and he was obvi- 
ously displeased with me and I said, daddy, what did I do? He said, 
you did not remove your hat. He said, but, daddy, you do not like 
President Harding. And his father’s response, according to Dr. 
Dolan was, son, that was not Mr. Harding that passed by, that was 
the United States of America. 

Played golf with the President of the United States at his request 
a little while ago and I was at the Army-Navy Golf Club course, 
the Pentagon golf course. We were riding along in a golf cart the 
President and I, and mostly retired military officers are down 
there, or active officers. We went around a green — I have just start- 
ed playing golf so I do not know much about it. 

We went around an elevated green that sat up high and we 
started off to get to this other hole that we had to go to, and we 
went down and around. As we came up on the other side, appar- 
ently these four retired military officers, realizing that the Presi- 
dent of the United States was in the golf cart, as we pulled around 
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on the other side, as we got by every single one of them stood up, 
doffed their cap, and leaned down. I thought to myself, I wonder 
whether or not if it had been four 22-year-old officers or enlisted 
men whether they would have done the same. I hope they would 
have. 

Folks, it is time for a little more respect and more civility. 

I think that you all are doing one hell of a job. What I am going 
to do is send you some followup questions, if I may, and ask you 
whether or not over the period of the next 9 months you will be 
willing to meet with my staff as we try to figure out how to make 
the best use of these so-called prevention dollars that are coming 
into the State of Delaware, to be able to do the things that you all 
are, or augment the things that you are doing. If you would be will- 
ing to do that. 

Thank you all again. It is a hot Saturday. You could sdl be some- 
place else better, but I appreciate your interest and concern. Thank 
you. 

[Whereupon, at 1:40 p.m., the committee was adjourned.] 





NEW CASTLE COUNTY YOUTH VIOLENCE 

HEARING 



MONDAY, JULY 17, 1995 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on the Judiciary, 

Wilmington, DE. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 8:33 a.m., in the Dela- 
w^e Youth and Family Center, room 119, 1825 Faulkland Road, 
Wilmington, DE, Hon. Joseph R. Biden, Jr., presiding. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH R. BIDEN, JR., A U.S. 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF DELAWARE 

Senator Biden. Good morning everyone. Thank you very, very 
much for coming. My first request is an easy one. I am going to 
ask unanimous consent, and since Orrin Hatch is not here yet, and 
he may be coming up — ^he was going to try to come up to sit in on 
this — am sure I will get unanimous consent since I am the only 
committee member here — ^to enter my full statement in the record, 
rather than take the time of the important witnesses we have here 
this morning. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Biden follows:] 

Prepared statement of Senator Joseph R. Biden, Jr. 

RECENT HEADLINES TELL THE STORY 

An innocent 15-year-old Wilmington boy caught in the crossfire of two teenagers 
on bicycles wielding a sawed-off shotgun — 

A homeless man beaten senseless by four young boys right next to the state office 
building in downtown Wilmington — 

A 16-year-old boy charged in the shot-gun murder of a Wilmington gun store 
owner — 

A 16-year-old Dover youth arrested in the fatal stabbing of a 17-year-old West 
Dover girl. 

And violence engulfs our young people not only on the streets — ^they are now 
threatened in our schools as well. 

In fact, a study by the University of Delaware released last week found that 
school discipline and crime are among Delawarean’s number one concerns. 

Police are now an all-too frequent sight in our schools, replacing student hall 
monitors. Most of us would welcome metal detectors at all school entrances! 

Consider the recent events in a one-week period in a Sussex County High School: 

One boy slammed another to a hallway floor, knocking the victim unconscious in 
a dispute over a magazine. 

Three boys allegedly punched and kicked another student in a bathroom — leaving 
the victim with broken facial bones. 

A girl stabbed a boy with a nail file after they argued in a classroom. 

In ffie last six years (from 1987 to 1993), the number of crimes committed by juve- 
niles in Delaware jumped 50 percent. 

These crimes incluae murder, manslaughter, forcible rape, aggravated assault, 
robbeiy, drug offenses, burglary, and arson. 
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And there is nothing unique about out State — Delaware’s increased juvenile crime 
rate mirrors that of the nation. 

Recent statistics released by the F.B.I. show that in the last decade, juvenile mur- 
der arrests jumped 168 percent — 168 percent! 

Similarly, the number of children ages 14 to 17 who were the victims of homicide 
jumped 133 percent — 133 percent! 

In 1993, more than a quarter — 28 percent — of juvenile homicide victims were 
killed by another juvenile. 

And this is just the start. Because of the “Baby Boomerang,” in 10 years there 
will be 23 percent more 15 to 19-year-olds — ^the most violence-prone age group in 
society. 

So there is real urgency about getting a handle on how to prevent the next gen- 
eration of youth from becoming new crime statistics. 

Of course, it is also important to put these statistics in context — 

First, juveniles account for just over 17 percent of all criminal arrests in America. 

Second, only a small percentage of juveniles commit serious crimes. Studies indi- 
cate that about 6 percent of juveniles are responsible for more than 50 percent of 
serious crime committed by juveniles. 

Today, at these hearings, I hope we can bring into sharper focus the picture of 
youth violence in Delaware and what we can do to improve that picture. 

I welcome everyone here today. Your presence means you care deeply about our 
children and finding ways to avoid losing them to crime. 

You care not only about the problem of juvenile violence — ^about which we hear 
a lot today — ^but also about the answers to that problem — about which we hear far 
too little. 

I believe the 1994 Crime Law signed by President Clinton last September is a 
gaint step forward in our efforts to reduce and prevent youth violence. 

It is tough on those who are violent and at the same time offers hope to those 
at-risk. 

The new law puts 100,000 new cops on our streets and in our communities to help 
prevent crime, forge partnerships with neighborhood youths, and catch those 
commiting crime swiftly. 

Delaware has already received funds to hire about 60 new community police offi- 
cers. 

The law also provides Delaware and other States with Federal funds to help build 
juvenile jails for the most violent young offenders, and to expand alternative deten- 
tion options to help less serious offenders turn their lives around. 

Finally, the Crime Law recognizes, for the first time on the Federal level, that 
prevention efforts — particvilarly those aimed at children — are an essential, and in 
the long run the most economical, means of fighting crime. 

Over the years, I found that when I asked police officers what they needed most, 
they all told me the same thing — officers like Colonel Gordon of the New Castle 
County police said: 

We need after-school, educational and recreational programs— -constructive, activi- 
ties to keep children and teenagers safe and busy, off the streets, and away from 
lure and danger of drugs and crime. 

They told us that prevention would make the best possible beginning toward re- 
ducing the crime in any community. 

Now, my first priority this year is to protect the downpa 3 onent made to the police 
and the children by the 1994 Crime Law. These programs are now under attack by 
some in Congress, but I will fight any retreat because we need to build on this 
downpayment, not tear it down. 

We all know that many complicated risk factors contribute to violent behavior 
among children and teenagers. 

As the chart here shows, there are numerous community, family, school and peer 
factors that are contributing to the increase in youth violence. 

First, we know from studies that children who grow up without adequate super- 
vision at home are more likely to engage in criminal acts — seventy percent of chil- 
dren incarcerated in long-term juvemle facilities lived in single-parent households. 

Second, we know that drugs accelerate the juvenile crime rate. The highest juve- 
nile crime rates are among youth who use cocaine. And marijuana use is making 
an alarming comeback among our Nation’s youth. 

Third, we know that guns exacerbate the problem. In Delaware, the number of 
juveniles charged with weapons possession offenses doubled in the last 7 years — 
from 56 to 111. 

According to a Justice Department Report issued this past week, guns — ^including 
semi-automatic weapons — ^are now easily obtained and used by children. 
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Fourth, we know that violent behavior is learned. Children who witness abuse at 
home or suffer abuse themselves are at a greater risk of becoming violent later in 
life. 

We also have to examine what our children are watching on television and in 
movies. Today, I hope to hear your thoughts on proposals now before Congress 

That would require television makers to install a computer chip — it’s called A ‘W- 
chip” and the ‘W” is for “violence.” 

Such a device, which would be encoded by broadcasters, would enable parents to 
block their children from watching violent programs. 

What else do we know about youth violence? One important thing we know is that 
children who do poorly in school or who drop out are among the more likely to be- 
come criminals — 

So we have to find ways to keep more kids in school, and to give them quality 
education and the kind of encouragement they need to find constructive alternatives 
to crime on which they can build happy and productive lives. 

I look forward to an informative, discussion with all of you today on these risk 
factors, and how government, police, school, church, and community officials can 
work together to save our children. 

Programs here in Delaware — ^like the ones featured in the “Catalogue of Hope” 
which the Senate Judiciary Committee released last year — are making a difference 
in the lives of our children. 

Admittedlv, nothing will take the place of the traditional two-parent family, and 
we need to do everything we can to help such families survive; 

But we can also cultivate alternative role models in the community — other family 
members, teachers, counselors and coaches, community police officers. 

The American Psychological Association recently reported on research which 
shows that we, as a society — ^families, schools, mass media, community and religious 
organizations — 

Can intervene, effectively, in the lives of children to reduce or prevent their in- 
volvement in violent behavior. 

In my view, early intervention and prevention programs are an investment we 
can’t afford not to make. 

Relatively speaking, the cost of prevention programs is modest, especially when 
compared to the $70,000 per year it costs to incarcerate a juvenile in a Delaware 
detention facility for one year. 

The commitment we make toward preventing and reducing youth crime today will 
define us as a nation tomorrow. 

We must commit ourselves, as a nation and as individuals, to making violence un- 
acceptable to our society, unappealing to our youth, and unrewarding to those who 
violate our choice for safe, drug-free homes, schools and neighborhoods. 

I look forward to listening to all of your comments and suggestions today on how 
to do what we know must be done to address the problem of your violence — redouble 
our efforts for our children. 

Senator BlDEN. I will make a few very, very brief introductory 
comments. 

We, in Washington, edways pay lip service to the fact that we 
look to the States and locedities for input on what we should and 
should not be involved in. 

Unfortunately, many times, that is more hortatory than it is fac- 
tual. But the truth of the matter is, the last three attempts, both 
on the part of the bipartisan efforts, on the part of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee on Crime and Drug Strategy, as well as the over- 
£ill crime bill, the bulk of that legislation was written as a con- 
sequence of local consultation with outside and nationed experts 
giving their input. 

But primarily, going back to the States and localities and saying, 
OK, this £dl sounds good, theoretically, but how does it work? Is it 
working? 

And that is why over the past 7 or 8 years, there have been so 
many field hearings we have held throughout the United States. 
We now are in the phase where, although the crime bill is now no 
longer the Biden crime bill, it is now the Federed Crime Law, and 
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some aspects of it are well underway and working — ^for example, 
the way the crime bill was written, my intention was to deal with 
what — and I may have been mist^en — ^but what I believe to be 
first things first, and that is, get more cops out on the street. 

So of the three major components of the crime bill, the crime law, 
now, the first component was to get as many community police out 
on the street as possible, both for purposes of prevention as well 
as apprehension. 

The second phase of the funding was not to kick in until this 
coming fiscal year, and that relates to the prisons, from boot camps 
to hardcore cells to be built, straight through to efforts to deed with 
trying to get ahead of the curve. 

And one of the things we have to get ahead of the curve on is 
youth violence in America. 

I have a distinguished panel before me, and I am not being solic- 
itous when I say that. Five people who have had considerable pro- 
fessional experience in dealing with the problem that I would like 
to discuss this morning, make a record and share with my col- 
leagues in Washington. 

And that is, I can remember when Larry Sullivan — I do not 
think he is any older, but he has been around a little longer than 
I have. Not much, though. 

I remember, when I was a public defender, the most violent of- 
fenders that we had — ^this is anecdotal, I have no statistics to dem- 
onstrate this. The most violent offenders I was assigned to rep- 
resent in those few murder cases that were in family court, and 
first-degree rape cases, and aggravated assault, tended to be the 
kids where we used to call them competency hearings — don’t now 
know what you call them anymore — ^where the kid was 17 and 18 
years old. 

Seldom would we ever have anybody 13, 14, or 15 years old. 

Back in 1970, in the State of Delaware, the only thing that was 
certain to get you jail time — certain to get you jail time was to be 
carrying a concealed and deadly weapon. That was the only thing. 

"Whenever you got assigned a case — and all these cases were as- 
signments — ^if you had a canying a concealed and deadly weapon 
case, you knew you had better get a plea quickly, but even then 
it was not going to help you because there would be some jail time. 

But today, you do not have to go to Newark, NJ, which we were 
tedking about here a moment ago, you do not have to go to Wash- 
ington, DC, Houston, TX. You can go right here, in Delaware, and 
just read the headlines in our newspaper about teenagers who are 
engaged in violence with the use of 9 mm weapons. 

And we will discuss this a little bit later. But these weapons, 
three of which we are going to talk about today, and I will be told 
by our law enforcement agencies — these weapons are actually used 
by young teens in the commission of crimes. 

This is not a gun show we have up here. This is a show of force 
where crimes were committed using these weapons. And the thing 
that is different, and the thing that has most of America somewhat 
perplexed, is that — ^and we eJI know it from our own experience — 
is that instead of that being the 18-, 19-, 17-, 20-year-old, we are 
tsdking about 13-year-olds, 14-year-olds, 15-year-olds. 
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Now, again, this is like preaching to the choir, talking to the five 
people who are before me today. 

I do not mean it as an assertion of what we should do, but as 
an illustration to the public at large, that knows intuitively, that 
^though you can look at the crime statistics, and the good news 
is violent crime this year is down in almost every major city in the 
United States of .^^erica, it would be an exaggeration to say that 
the additional police put in the street have impacted on that. 

I am not claiming that. I do not know that yet. I suspect the sta- 
tistics will show that as we move on. 

But what has not happened is that there has not been a diminu- 
tion of violent offenses on the part of juveniles, younger and young- 
er juveniles. 

You see more vicious and more random violence on the part of 
juveniles, and quite frankly, as I go around the State, and I suspect 
our five witnesses, and others today, would probably find the same 
experience — ^whether it is true or not — and I think it is true — ^there 
is a distinct feeling on the part of the people of the State of Dela- 
ware, and the Nation, that they are less secure today than they 
were, notwithstanding what the crime statistics are. 

And secon^y, that in my experience, what I have found is that 
people intuitively know that sanctions seem to have less impact the 
younger a child is, the younger a person is. 

Someone 35 years old has a little more appreciation of the poten- 
tial consequences of what they are about to do. Someone 16 years 
old figures they will never get caught; it is never going to affect 
them. 

And so there seems to be, in national data, little relationship be- 
tween the severity of the sentence and the occurrence of the crime. 

There does seem to be — again, it is anecdotal, from Rand and 
other outfits doing these studies — ^that there does seem to be some 
evidence that if you are able to move quickly, swiftly, and surely, 
the first time a young person is within the system, you have a bet- 
ter chance of affecting future behavior than even by the severity of 
the sentence, if it is the third or fourth, or fifth, or sixth time down 
the road. 

Another thing that we need to find out much more about — and 
I am going to be asking about today — is there is mounting evi- 
dence — again, I have just started these hearings, so I am not sug- 
gesting I have evidence from other local and statewide officials in 
other States. 

But if you read the studies and the literature, there is a mount- 
ing consensus that aftercare, if you will, following up on these 
young men, primarily, although increasingly young women, is even 
more important, and may be the most important part of the proc- 
ess. 

That we have begun to learn that — it took us 15 years to learn 
that about drugs-— and we are now beginning to, at least the lit- 
erature is suggesting, that that is the case with violent juvenile be- 
havior. 

I do not pretend to know. I do not know anybody who does know 
all of the reasons for this. We can cite some obvious things, from 
the bre^down of the family to the just general total lack of civility 
that exists today in our society. 
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Before I came over this morning, I was watching one of the news 
shows, and there was an ad by MCI, or AT&T with MCI. It looked 
like a political commercial. You have one attacking the other. 

Meg Greenfield, an editor for the Washington Post, was making 
a statement in an article she wrote for Newsweek, and she says, 
“Think back to your youth.” And those of you who are old enough 
to have to think back to a youth, like me. 

And in the 1950’s and in the 1960’s, and even the 1970’s, you 
would never see a Fortune 500 company advertise their product by 
telling you how bad another Fortune 500 company is. 

Well, I think it is a reflection of — ^this is purely personal, I have 
no evidence of this — ^but this diminishment of civility, across the 
board, just plain old good manners. They hardly exist, whether it 
is corporate America or whether it is political campaigns, or wheth- 
er it is personal relationships. 

And so I am not reedly surprised that we find this incredibly — 
and it seems to be escalating — disrespect. It is our honor to have 
the former principal of Newark High School here, and there are 
other educators here in the room who know more about this than 
I do — ^but you see it in our schools. Just the way people talk to one 
another. 

Just the way students talk to teachers. And not, quote, “bad stu- 
dents.” Not the violent students. 

And so I do not know what edl the reasons are, and that is, ulti- 
mately, it is going to take a wiser person than me to figure them 
out — ^but in the meantime, I do know what some of the con- 
sequences are of this breakdown in civility and violence among 
young people, younger and younger. 

In the State of Delaware, we have an increase in violent offenses. 

As I was driving up, a fellow named Bob Cunningham drove me 
up this morning, and Bob and I were candidates for public office 
together in 1970 for the county council. I ran in this district. I rep- 
resented where we are sitting now. 

And one of the big issues was Ferris School in this district, in 
1970. And Bob ran up in the Brandywine-Hunter District, and 
being a member of my party, you know he did not serve. But hav- 
ing said that. Bob made an interesting observation. 

He said. You know, for so many years you would ride by this in- 
stitution and there was no change at edl, in its physical makeup. 
And £dl of a sudden — edl of a sudden it has mushroomed. 

Now, this is a beautiful facility. It is a shame we have to have 
the facility; but it is a beautiful facility we are sitting in. 

Something has happened over the years, and we have got to get 
ahold of it, somehow. And again, I want to make it clear: I do not 
believe the answers reside in Washington. 

I do not believe that out of this we are going to come with some 
silver bullet that is going to produce any fundamental change in 
youth violence in America. 

But I do think there is a potentied at least, upon the advice of 
loceil officieds, to be able to actuedly begin to be a help rather than 
a hindrance. 

We know, for example, that children who grow up without ade- 
quate supervision at home are more likely to engage in criminal 
acts. 
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I mean, our mothers and fathers could tell us that. Seventy per- 
cent of all the children incsircerated in long-term juvenile facilities 
live in single family households. The evidence also shows it does 
not mean that single pgirents cannot raise a child. 

What it means is, in this complicated world, when you only have 
one person tr 3 dng to supervise a child, it is a whole hell of a lot 
harder than having two people supervise a child. 

The second thing is, we know that drugs accelerate the juvenile 
crime rate, particularly among those who consume cocaine, wherein 
the most violent acts follow. 

Third, we know that guns exacerbate the problem. 

You know, I remember back when Tom Gordon and Guy Sapp 
were just young officers, and the big girgument was “Saturday 
night species.” 

God, give me “Saturday night specials” instead of a 9 mm. I 
mean, would not every cop you have working for you, or had work- 
ing for you, pray for the day that the big issue is “Saturday night 
specials” instead of 9 mm weapons, which as the head of the Ein- 
stein Emergency Unit said, “Senator, the reason why more people 
are dying is not that that many more sire being shot, they sire; but 
I can remove a 22-caliber bullet from a lung of a person, but a 9 
mm bullet will blow the lung out of the body. Therefore, I have 
nothing to repair.” 

A lot has changed. Guns exacerbate the problem. And I might 
make it clear that the vast majority of gun owners, the vast major- 
ity of people who own guns own them lawfully, legally, and use 
them properly. But there is still a problem. 

And fourth, we know that violent behavior is learned. Children 
who witness abuse at home, suffer abuse themselves, and are at a 
greater risk of becoming violent in their adulthood. 

We also have to examine what our children are watching on tele- 
vision and in the movies, and I hope that if you — although I know 
it is not the expertise per se of any one of the witnesses today — 
but I have been talking about, in the Judiciary Committee, for 5 
yegirs now, the so-called V-chip. 

I do not view that as censorship. I view that as a means of aiding 
a parent in enhancing their potential to be responsible. 

Those of you who have children, no matter how hard you work 
at it, try to keep them away from those 50 or 60 channels with the 
remote, and three televisions in most houses, and two televisions 
in most houses, even in the poorest households in the community. 
It is quite a chore. It is quite a chore, and you have to have a pro- 
gram to know the players. You turn on some of this stuff, and it 
is kind of amazing when you look at it. 

So there are a lot of things that we know. There are many more 
that we do not know. But one thing I do know is our first five wit- 
nesses today are people who have a significant amount of experi- 
ence. 

Our first witness is Col. Thomas Gordon. He is the New Castle 
County police chief. He has been instrumental in working with 
young people. 

I have had the occasion, over the years, actually — so as full dis- 
closure here — he and I go back more years than — well, we go back 
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to when I had hair and he had even more, and to the time when 
he was a high school student. 

And Guy Sapp, the director of Division of Rehabilitative Services, 
one of the finest chiefs the city of Wilmingfton ever had. He brings 
a dual perspective to these hearings, as a police officer arresting 
juvenile offenders, and now tr 3 ung to help them straighten out 
their lives, not that he was not trying to do that in the first in- 
stance, but the shift in responsibility is slightly different. 

And Delaware Attorney General Jane Brady, who has been in- 
volved in law enforcement and prosecution, and with 15 years of 
experience prosecuting in every county, and now heading up the 
entire operation, and who has some very strong views, and well- 
thought out views on youth violence. 

And Larry Sullivan, who even more, possibly, than Chief Judge 
Poppiti, probably has more experience than all of us. Not probably. 
He does have more experience than all of us in dealing with, on 
the other side of the equation, with young violent offenders, and 
someone who has been steadfast in times when people were won- 
dering why do we need to have such an organization. 

And it is a vital link in our criminal justice system, and as I said, 
he has a vast amount of experience. 

And Family Court Chief Judge Vincent Poppiti, who was ap- 
pointed to the position in 1992. Prior to that, he served as a family 
and superior court judge, and I might add, has been tapped by the 
President, along with about 45 to 48 other people to implement the 
violence against women legislation, nationally. 

And I must say that I think maybe he even had to be impressed, 
the company he was in. There were more nationally known figures 
dealing with the issue of domestic violence. I think if you were 
going to catalogue a Who’s Who in that area of the Nation, they 
were all there. 

And he was appointed to that commission on Thursday last, I 
think, or Friday. I cannot recall. The end of last week. 

And so I am delighted you are all here. Why do I not begin by 
inviting General Brady to begin. If you have any opening state- 
ments, I would welcome it, and then Larry Sullivan, and Judge 
Poppiti, and Colonel Gordon, and Guy Sapp. OK? 

Welcome, General. 

STATEMENT OF JANE BRADY, ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE 
.. STATE OF DELAWARE 

Ms. Brady. Thank you. Senator. 

I want to thank the Senate Judiciary Committee for the oppor- 
tunity to speak today about the crime issue that every one of us 
in the law enforcement community is most concerned, and that is 
violent juvenile offenders. 

While my qualifications and experience are generally known to 
you. Senator Biden, I would like to relate them for the record. 

In a State in which the attorney general is responsible for the 
prosecution of criminal offenders, I was a criminal prosecutor for 
12^2 years. I served under three Attorneys General here in Dela- 
ware. 
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I worked in all three counties, prosecuted in every court in the 
State, including family court, and served as chief prosecutor in Sus- 
sex County for 3 years. 

I entered private practice in 1991, and found that the skills that 
had served me to help victims of crime made me well-suited to en- 
gage in the practice of family law. 

I dealt primarily with the civil aspects which adults and children 
who are victims of domestic violence face as consequences of their 
victimization — divorce, custody, foster care placement, child sup- 
port, termination of parental rights. 

I came to have a new understanding of the total impact of crime 
on families in Delaware. 

In a strictly limited view of a prosecutor’s responsibilities, it does 
not really matter why crime is committed. We need not prove mo- 
tive in order to convict. 

But I would be remiss in my responsibilities to my constituents, 
and to the public policy aspect of my duties as the chief law en- 
forcement officer in the State, if I did not look at the issue of why 
crime occurs, and what can be done to protect innocent victims 
from being victimized. 

If we do not address the issue of crime prevention, we fail to con- 
sider the significance of the impact of crime on the individual vic- 
tims and the communities in which they live. 

It has become clear, both in my experience, and as reflected by 
statistics, that those who are offenders were often victimized as 
children. It is, therefore, equally clear to me, that if we act to pre- 
vent the victimization of children, we will be acting to prevent 
crime. 

We do not have to look far to find evidence of the recent trends 
about which other speakers have referred in their testimony before 
you on Saturday. On the streets of our towns in Delaware, there 
is violent crime committed by juveniles who terrorize their neigh- 
bors and other children in their communities. 

In a recent incident, a 7-year-old was involved in the violent 
beating of a homeless man right here in Delaware, and I was in- 
formed this morning that that individual has died, and we have a 
7-year-old facing a potential of a homicide charge. 

We have to look no further, though, to find the causes. Is it the 
prevalence of violence in the media, which exhibits for all to see 
perverse and predatory conduct, and exposes children to ideas that 
even grown men never contemplated in their lifetime in previous 
generations? 

Is it the breakdown of the family, leaving children without a 
sound understanding of the concepts of right and wrong, of respon- 
sibility and accountability? 

Is it that Government, by claiming it can do so much to solve the 
ills of society, has created a generation, now parents, who expect 
it to do just that, and therefore, have no inclination, let alone an 
understanding of how to do it themselves? 

Is it the glamour with which violence is displayed in the media 
as a means of resource against those who have wronged you? 

All those may be contributing factors, but many of us are ex- 
posed to the same media, the same Grovemment perspective, the 
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separation and divorce of parents, who do not choose crime as a 
lifestyle. 

I think the cause is much closer to home. In fact I believe the 
causes start in the home in far too many instances. 

Too many of the cases in our office involve the tragic victimiza- 
tion of children. These kids are not statistics to me or my fellow 
prosecutors. They are real children, some of whom never had a 
chance. They are sometimes harmed by strangers, but all too often 
they are harmed by their parents, step-parents, other relatives, and 
neighbors. 

The ^eatest pain that I ever felt as a prosecutor was when I 
looked in the eyes of victimized children and saw the lack of self- 
esteem, the lack of trust in others, and in their own sense of judg- 
ment. 

I do not subscribe that (Jovemment belongs in much of our lives, 
and I do not believe it can do a better job than we, as individuals, 
as families, and as neighbors can do. 

But I believe that when Grovemment becomes aware that there 
is a kid in trouble out there, that is, that those with the respon- 
sibility to do so are not caring for the child, it has an obligation 
to act. 

We have to look even further, however, to try and determine 
what the solutions are to the problem of violent juvenile offenders. 

I say “solutions” because I do not believe there is a single an- 
swer. We need to take different action with regard to different cir- 
cumstances and different offenders. 

There are two aspects in which I have begun to address this 
issue. 

As a prosecutor, I saw violent juvenile offenders who did not 
know how to be good. They had never learned. And yet, time after 
time, when they were released on bail, or after they were released 
from Ferris, they were returned home to the environment in which 
they were neglected, not supervised, and often had previously been 
victimized. 

I came to realize, even in those matters I handled in private 
practice, that some aspect of Grovemment was often involved in 
most of these juveniles’ lives, the offenders or victims in the crimi- 
nal jurisdiction, and either by virtue of child protective services, or 
custody and visitation matters within the civil jurisdiction. 

In short and quick succession, after I took office, I took a number 
of steps to try and help reduce the victimization of children, and 
made that effort a major objective of my administration. 

In the criminal division, I placed a 14 year veteran criminal pros- 
ecutor in charge of the criminal division attorneys assigned to Fam- 
ily Court. His presence there has already made a difference, and 
the court has noticed and appreciated his efforts. 

I formed a committee to evaluate how we are dealing internally 
with those cases involving juvenile victims. 

To help get that committee get an understanding of the big pic- 
ture, I asked for statistics regarding the victimization of children. 
Some of those statistics were received just about 10 days ago, and 
the numbers were staggering. 
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Of 178 offenders arrested for first degree unlawful sexual inter- 
course from June 1993 to June 1994, 123 of them victimized juve- 
niles. 

Senator Biden. Say that again, please. 

Ms. Brady. Of 178 offenders arrested for first degree rape 

Senator Biden. Are these adults? 

Ms. Brady. These are all the offenders. 

Senator Biden. All offenders. 

Ms. Brady. Adult and juveniles. We know many times juve- 
niles — 

Senator Biden. Right; yes. 

Ms. Brady. Of the 178 offenders — I did not have a breakdown 
available, juvenile-adult — arrested for first degree rape, in a 1-year 
period, June 1993 through June 1994— July 1 through June 30 — 
123 of them victimized juveniles. 

Senator Biden. Wow. 

Ms. Brady. I have requested grant monies to provide better- 
trained individuals to serve juvenile victims, some of it from the 
funds available under the Violence Against Women Act, to specifi- 
cally help girls, who are so frequently victimized. 

In the civil division, I formed a committee comprised of a deputy 
assigned to prosecute in family court, a deputy assigned to Family 
Services, a representative of family court, and members of the staff 
at Family Services. 

My office randomly elected cases in which juveniles were victims, 
and have asked Family Services, the agency responsible for the 
protection of juveniles from abuse, to look at those cases and deter- 
mine in what fashion they responded in each of those cases. 

I hope to determine if there is need to change the statutory man- 
date to the agency. They often terminate their involvement in the 
home upon the arrests of an offender, because once the offender is 
removed, the child is no longer at risk. 

Or to provide some information that will allow the agency to 
make an assessment of their policies. 

Finally, I believe we need to treat violent juvenile offenders ap- 
propriately. I agree with number one up there, very much that rel- 
atively few children are responsible for the bulk of serious violent 
juvenile crime, similar to adult offenders who primarily account for 
a great deal of our loss of sense of security. 

While I regret the fact, there are simply some juvenile offenders 
who present such a risk to the public, that they no longer should 
be afforded the special protections of the juvenile court system. 
Rather, the public should be protected from them. 

Many times, the length of time for which the family court may, 
by its authority, confine a juvenile offender, is simply not sufficient 
to reflect the severity of the crime or the violent nature of the of- 
fender, and the risk they present to us. 

I have, therefore, proposed legislation to treat repeat and violent 
juvenile offenders as adults at a younger age than we currently do 
now, and to expand those crimes for which the presumption is that 
they should be tried as adults. 

I have attached a copy of that legislation to the text of my com- 
ments. 
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Three pieces of this lemslative package were introduced into and 
passed by the Delaware legislature this session. 

One of these would allow the joint trial of any related charges 
with those charges within the exclusive jurisdiction of the adult 
trial court. 

This saves the delay and expense of a hearing to determine 
which court should hold the trial of those related charces. 

Another would put the attempts to commit those offenses now in 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the adult trial court within the jurisdic- 
tion of that court as well. 

The third would codify case law in Delaware, that once a juvenile 
is found to warrant trial as an adult, that juvenile will always sub- 
sequently be tried as an adult. 

It may be that some of these efforts will help to identify success- 
ful ways to deal with juveniles who act violently, or, even better, 
to identify ways we can, when made aware that a child is not in 
a safe environment, respond to help reduce the trauma those chil- 
dren suffer, and to thereby reduce the potential for future criminal 
behavior by those juveniles. 

I wanted to read just one portion of the synopsis of the legisla- 
tion which is attached to my comments. 

Delawareans need to be protected from violent and juvenile 
criminsds, and by allowing for the prosecutor of certain serious ju- 
venile crimes in superior court. 

The existing laws which determine whether a juvenile will be prosecuted in family 
court or superior court were written in the 1950s and are no longer adequate to 
meet the best interests of society and many juvenile offenders. 

Because the fEimily court can only retain jurisdiction over juve- 
nile offenders until they turn 18 — or, in some instances, now, in 
our State, until 2 1-— which has had an ironic effect, actually, on our 
ability to get juveniles treated as adults, because they now have an 
extended jurisdiction and the focus is so primarily on what more 
can we do as opposed to — I think a better focus is. What have we 
done that has not worked? and. Should we save our limited re- 
sources for people we really can help? 

We are finding that people who would otherwise be in the adult 
court are staying in the family court. 

Because in most cases the court does not have authority to order 
that a convicted defendant be sentenced for a definite period of 
time — ^we have entirely indefinite sentences to juveniles — the exist- 
ing laws do not sufficiently protect Delawareans from violent juve- 
nile offenders. 

Additionally, the family court is forced by our current system to 
expend scarce rehabilitative resources on repeat offenders who 
have clearly rejected these efforts. 

Our bills address these problems by reducing, and in some cases, 
eliminating the barriers to prosecuting violent juvenile offenders in 
superior court. 

Currently, a juvenile must be 16 before the State can ask the 
family court to transfer his or her case to superior court. 

The bill would lower that age to 14. Additionally, the bill would 
automatically give the superior court original jurisdiction over any 
juvenile over the age of 16 who is charged with certain violent of- 
fenses, including assault in the first degree, robbery in the first de- 
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gree which requires a weapon or serious physical injury, arson first 
degree, burglary first degree, which is burglary of a residence with 
a weapon or serious physical injury, or death; unlawful sexual pen- 
etration in the first de^ee, and tracking in illegal drugs. 

Under our existing laws, superior court already has jurisdiction 
of murder in the first degree, rape first degree, second degree, and 
kidnapping first degree, and with the law that just passed, if the 
Governor signs it, the attempts to commit those crimes would also 
now be in superior court. 

The bill would also require family court to consider transferring 
to superior court any juvenile over 16 who is charged with man- 
slaughter, kidnapping in the second degree, burglary in the se».ond 
degree, racketeering or assault in a detention facility. 

Repeat juvenile offenders are sdso addressed by this legislation. 
With this bill, any juvenile older than 16 with two prior felony ad- 
judications in the family court, who is then charged with a subse- 
quent felony, will be prosecuted in the superior court, as well as 
any juvenile who has previously been sentenced to a mandatory 
provision under the family court rules. 

That is kind of a “three strikes and you are out” provision. 

Finally, any juvenile who has previously been prosecuted in the 
superior court, and who thereafter commits another crime, will 
automatically be prosecuted in the superior court. 

As I said in my comments earlier, that codifies our current case 
law in Delaware. 

They are my comments. I appreciate the opportunity and I do 
have copies of the draft legislation attached to my statement. 

[The statement of General Brady follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Jane Brady 

I want to thank the members of the Senate Judiciary Committee for the oppor- 
tunity to speak today about the crime issue that has every one of us in the law en- 
forcement community most concerned — ^violent juvenile offenders. 

While my qu^flcations and experience are generally known to you, Senator 
Biden, I would like to relate them for the record. In a state in which the Attorney 
General is responsible for the prosecution of criminal offenders, I was a criminal 
prosecutor for 12^2 years. I served under three Attorneys General here in Delaware. 
I worked in all three counties, prosecuted in every court in the State, including 
Family Court, and served as Chief Prosecutor in Sussex County for three years. I 
entered private practice in 1991, where I found that the skills that had served me 
to help victims of crime, made me well-suited to engage in the practice of family 
law. I dealt primarily with the civil aspects which adidte and children who are vic- 
tims of domestic violence face as consequences of their victimization— divorce, cus- 
tody, foster care placement, child support, termination of parental rights. I came to 
have a new understanding of the total impact of crime on the families of Delaware. 

In a strirtly limited view of a prosecutor’s responsibilities, it really doesn’t matter 
why crime is committed — we need not prove motive in order to convict. But, I would 
be remiss in my responsibilities to my constituents, and to tlie public policy aspect 
of my duties as the chief law enforcement officer in the State, if I did not look at 
the issue of why crime occurs, an what can be done to protect innocent citizens from 
being victimized. If we do not address the issue of crime prevention, we fail to con- 
sider the significance of the impact of crime on the individual victims and the com- 
munities in which they live. 

It has become clear, both in my experience, and as reflected in the statistics, that 
those who are offenders were often victimized as children. It is, therefore, equally 
clear to me that if we act to prevent victimization of chil^en, we will be acting to 
prevent crime. 

We don’t have to look far to find the evidence of the recent trends about which 
other speakers have referred in testimony before Senator Biden on Safrirday — on 
the streets of our towns in Delaware, there is violent crime committed by juveniles 
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who terrorize their neighbors and other children in their communities. In a recent 
incident, a seven year old was involved in the violent beating of a homeless man 
ri^t here in Delaware. 

We have to look fiirther to find the causes, however. Is it the prevelance of vio- 
lence in the media, which exhibits for all to see, perverse and predatory conduct and 
exposes children to ideas that even grown men never contemplated in their lifetime 
in previoiis generations? Is it the breakdown of the family — leaving children without 
a sound undferstanding of the concepts of right and wrong, of responsibility and ac- 
countability? Is it that government, by claiming it can do so much to solve the ills 
of society, has created a generation, now parents, who e^ect it to do jiist tiiat, and 
therefore have no inclination, let alone an understanding of how, to do it them- 
selves? Is it the glamour with which violence is displayed in the media as a means 
of recoxu^e against those who have wronged you? 

All those may be contributing factors, but many of us are exposed to the same 
media, the same government perspective, the separation and divorce of parents, who 
do not choose crime as a lifestyle. 

I think the cause is much closer to home — in fact, I believe the causes start in 
the home in far too many instances. 

Too many of the cases in our office involve the tragic victimization of children. 
These kids aren’t statistics to me or my fellow prosecutors, they are real children — 
some of whom never had a chance. They are sometimes harmed by strangers, but 
all too often they are harmed by their parents, step-parents, other relatives, and 
neighbors. 

The greatest pain I would feel as a prosecutor was when I looked in the eyes of 
victimized childion — and saw the lack of self esteem, and the lack of trust in others 
and in their own sense of judgment. 

I don’t subscribe that government belongs in much of our lives, and don’t believe 
it can do a better job than we, as individuals, as families and as neighbors, can do. 
But I do believe that when government becomes aware that there’s a kid in trouble 
out there; that is, those with the responsibility to do so are not caring for the child, 
it has an obligation to act. 

We have to look even further, however, to try to determine what the answers are 
to the problem of violent juvenile offenders. I say answers because I do not believe 
there is a single answer — ^we need to take different action with regard to different 
offenders and circumstances. 

There are two aspects in which I have begun to address the issue. 

As a procesutor, I saw violent juvenile offenders who didn’t know how to be 

f ood — they’d never learned. And yet, time afl»r time, when they were released on 
ail, or after they were released from Ferris, they were returned home — ^to the envi- 
ronment in which they were neglected, not supervised, and often had previously 
been victimized. 

I came to realize, even in those matters T handled in private practice, that some 
aspect of government was often involved in most these juveniles’ lives — the offend- 
ers or victims in the criminal jurisdiction — and either by virtue of child protective 
services or custody and visitation issues, within the civil jurisdiction. 

In short and quick succession, afi;er I took office, I took a number of steps to try 
to help reduce the victimization of children, and made that effort a major objective 
of my administration; 

In the criminal division, I placed a 14 year veteran criminal prosecutor in charge 
of the criminal division attorneys assigned to the Family Court unit. His presence 
there has already made a difference, and the Court has noticed and appreciated his 
efforts. I formed a committee to evaluate how we are dealing internally with those 
cases involving juvenile victims. To help that committee get an understanding of the 
big picture, I asked for statistics regarding the victimization of children. Some of 
those statistics were received just about 10 days ago, and the numbers were stagger- 
ing. Of 178 offenders arrested for first degree unlawful sexual intercourse from Jime 
1993 to Jime 1994, 123 of them victimized juveniles. I have requested grant monies 
to provide better trained individuals to serve juvenile victims, some of it from the 
funds available under the Violence Against Women Act, to specifically help girls — 
who are so frequently victimized. 

In the civil division, I formed a committee comprised of a Deputy assigned to pros- 
ecute in Family Court, a Deputy assigned to Family Services, a representative of 
Family Court, and members of the staff at Family Services. My office randomly se- 
lected cases in which juveniles were victims and have asked Family Services, the 
agency responsible for the protection of juveniles from abuse, to look at those cases 
and determine in what fashion they responded in each of those cases. I hope to de- 
termine if there is a need to change the statutory mandate to the agency — they 
often terminate their involvement in the home upon the arrest of an offender, be- 
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cause the ofTender is removed, and the child is therefore no longer at risk — or to 
provide some information that will allow the agency to make an assessment of their 
policies. 

Finally, I believe we need to treat violent juvenile offenders appropriately. While 
I regret the fact, there are simply some juvenile offenders who present such a risk 
to the public that they no lonpr shotdd be afforded the special protections of the 
juvenile court system, rather, the public shotdd be protected from them. Many times 
the length of time for which the Family Court may, by its authority, confine a juve- 
nile offender is simply not sufficient to reflect the severity of the crime or the violent 
na^e of the offender and the risk they present to us. I have, therefore, proposed 
legislation to treat repeat and violent juvenile offenders as adtdts at a younger age 
than we currently do now, and to expand those crimes for which the presumption 
is that they shotdd be tried as adults. I have attached a copy of that legislation to 
the text of my comments. Three pieces of this legislative package were introduced 
into, and passed by, the Delaware legislatiu*e this session. One of these would allow 
the joint trial of any related charges with those charges wifWn the exclusive juris- 
diction of the adidt trial court. This saves the delay and expense of a hearing to 
determine which coidd should hold the trial of those related charges. Another woidd 
put the attempts to commit those offenses now in the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
adidt tri^ court within the jurisdiction of that court as well. The third would codify 
case law in Delaware that once a juvenile is found to warrant trial as an adult, that 
juvenile will always subsequently be tried as an adult. 

It may be that some of these efforts will help to identify successful ways to deal 
with juveniles who act violently, or, even better, to identify ways we can, when 
made aware that a child is not in a safe environment, respond to help reduce the 
trauma those children suffer, and to thereby reduce the potential for future criminal 
behavior by those juveniles. 

An Act To Amend Title 10 of the Delaware Code Relating to Certain Crimes 

Committed by Juveniles — ^Draft 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Delaware, 

Section 1. Amend Section 921(2)a. of Title 10 of the Delaware Code by striking 
said paragraph in its entirety and by replacing it with a new paragraph (2)a. to read 
as follows: 

“(2)a. Any child charged in this State with delinquency by having committed any 
act or violation of any laws of this State or any suboivision tliereof, except: 

1. any child charged with any offense set forth in section lOlOuXD of this 
Title; or, 

2. any child who has reached his 16th birthday who is thereafter charged 
with any violation of Title 21, or with any offense set forth in section 1010(a)(3) 
of this Title; or, 

3. any child charged as provided in Section 927 of this Title; or, 

4. any child charged with any other crime over which the General Assembly 
has granted or may grant jurisdiction to another court.” 

Section 2. Amend Section 921(2)(b). of Title 10 of the Delaware Code by striking 
the phrase “16th birthday” as it appears in the first sentence of said paragraph, and 
by substituting in lieu thereof the phrase “14th birthday”, and by striking the 
phrase “murder in the second degree, manslaughter, robbery in the first degree or 
second, attempted murder (first or second degree), burglary in the first degree or 
arson in the first degree;” as it appears in the first sentence of said paragraph, and 
by substituting in lieu thereof the following: “manslaughter, kidnapping second de- 
gree, burglary second degree, racketeering, or assault in a detention feciUty;” 

Section 3.^ Amend Section 1010(a)(2) of Title 10 of the Delaware Code by striking 
the phrase “16th birthday” as it appears in said paragraph, and by substituting in 
lieu thereof the phrase “14th birthday”. 

Section 4. Amend Section 1010(a)(3) of Title of the Delaware Code by redesignat- 
ing said paragraph as paragraph “(4)” and by adding thereto a new paragraph (3) 
to read as follows: “(3) The child has reached his or her sixteenth birthday, and the 
acts alleged to have been committed constitute conspiracy first degree, unlawful sex- 
ual intercourse second degree, unlawfiil sexual penetration in the first degree, as- 
sault first degree, arson first degree, burglaiy first degree, robbery first degree, traf- 
ficking in marijuana, cocaine, illegal drugs, methamphetamine, L.S.D. or designer 
drugs, or any attempt to commit any of said offenses; oF’ 

Section 5. Amend Section 1010(c) of Title 10 of the Delaware Code by redesignat- 
ing said subsection as paragraph “(1)” of subsection (c), and by redesignating para- 
graphs (1), (2),J3), (4), (5) and (6) of said subsection as subparagraphs ^a.”, “b.”, “c.”, 

‘ d.”, “e.”, and “f.”, and by striking the phrase “16th birthday"’ as it appears in the 
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first sentence of said subsection, and by substituting in lieu thereof the phrase “14th 
birthday”, and by adding two new paragraphs immediately after newly designated 
paragraph (c)(1) to be designated as paragraphs “(c)(2)” and “(c)(3)” which shall read 
as follows: 

“(2) Notwithstanding any provision of this section or Title to the contrary, when 
a child has reached his or her 16th birthday and is thereafter charged wi^ being 
delinquent by having committed any offense which would constitute a felony were 
he or she charged as an adult under the laws of this State, and has ei^er twice 
previously been adjudicated delinquent of offenses relating to separate incidents 
which would constitute felonies were he or she charged as an adult under the laws 
of the State, or has previously been sentenced piu^uant to section 1009(e) of this 
Title, upon motion of the Attorney General or, upon its own motion, the Court shall 
defer further pleadings in the Family Court and conduct a hearing to determine 
whether the child should be referred to the Superior Court for trial as an adult. If, 
after the conclusion of the hearing, the Court finds that evidence demonstrates that 
Aere is a fair likelihood that the child may be convicted of the charge or charges, 
it shall refer the child to the Superior Court for trial as an adult. 

(3) Notwithstanding any provision of this section or Title to the contrary, any 
child who has previously been declared to be non-amenable to the rehabilitative 
processes of the Court pursuant to this section, or who has previously been the sub- 
ject of a denied application for transfer pursuant to section 1011 of this Titie, and 
who thereafter is charged with being delinquent shall be referred to the Superior 
Court or to any other court having jurisdiction over file offense for trial as an adult.” 

Section 6. Amend Section 1011 of Title 10 of the Delaware Code by adding thereto 
a new subsection to be designated as subsection “(d),” to read as follows: 

“(d) Notwithstanding any provision of liiis section or Title to the contrary, the Su- 
perior Court shall retain jurisdiction over any case involving a child where the child 
has previously been declared to be non-amenable to the rehabilitative processes of 
the Family Court pursuant to section 1010 of this Title, or where the child has pre- 
viously been the subject of a denied application for transfer pursuant to this sec- 
tion.” 

Section 7. If any provision of this Act or the application thereof to any person or 
circumstance is held invalid, such invalidity shall not affect the other provisions or 
applications of the Act which can be given effect without the inv^d provision or 
application, and to that end the provisions of this Act are declared to be severable. 

Section 8. Any action, case, prosecution, trail or other legal proceeding in progress 
at the time of the enactment into law of the provisions of this Act, no matter the 
stage of the proceeding, shall be preserved and shall not become illegal or termi- 
nated upon the effective date of this Act. The prior law shall remain in full force 
and effect as to all such proceedings in progress at the time of enactment of this 
Act. 



SYNOPSIS 

This bill will help to protect Delawareans from violent and repetitive juvenile 
criminals by allowing for the prosecution of certain serious juvenile crimes in Supe- 
rior Coi^. The existing laws which determine whether a juvenile will be prosecuted 
in Family Court or Superior Court were primarily written in the 1950’s, and are 
no longer adequate to meet the best interests of society and many juvenile offenders. 
Because the Famfiy Court can only retain jurisdiction over juvenile offenders until 
they turn 18 (or, in come instances, 21), and because, in most cases, the court does 
not have the authority to order that a convicted defendant be incarcerated for a set 
length of time, the existing laws do not sufficiently protect Delawareans from many 
violent juvenile offenders. Additionally, the Family Court is forced by our current 
system to expend scarce rehabilitative resources on repeat offenders who clearly 
have rejected these efforts. 

Tlus bill addresses these problems by reducing, and in some cases eliminating, the 
barners to prosecuting violent juvenile criminals in Superior Court. Currently, a ju- 
venile must be 16 before the State can ask the Family Court to transfer his or her 
case to Superior Court. This bill will lower that age to 14. Additionally, the bill will 
automatic^y give the Superior Court original jurisdiction automatically over any 
juvenile over the age of 16 who is charged with certain serious violent offenses, in- 
cluding assault first degree, robbery first degree, arson first degree, burglary firet 
degree, unlawM sexual penetration first degree, and trafficking in illegal drugs. 
(Under our existing laws, Superior Court has original jurisdiction over any juvenile 
charged with murder first or second degree, unlawful sexual intercoiu^e first degree 
or kidnapping first, regardless of his or her age. This bill does not change this provi- 
sion). This bill will also require the Family Court to consider transferring to Supe- 
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rior Court juvenile older than 16 who is charged with manslaughter, kidnap- 
burglary second degree, racket^ring or assault in a detention 

Rei)eat juvenile offenders are also addressed by this legislation. With this bill, any 
juvenile older that 16 with two prior felony adjudications in Family Court who is 
then charged with a subsequent felony will be prosecuted in Superior Court, as will 
any juvenile who has previously been sentenced to a mandatory period of incarcer- 
ation at the Ferris School. Finallv, any juvenile who has previously been prosecuted 
m the Superior Court, and who Uiereafter commits another crime will automatically 
be prosecuted as an adult. 



An Act To Amend Chapter 5 of Title 11 of the Delaware Code Regarding 
Certain Crimes Committed by Juveniles — Draft 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Delaware. 

Section 1. Amend Section 1447(d) of Title 11 of the Delaware Code by striking the 
plu-ase 16 years” as it appears therein, and by substituting in lieu thereof the 
phrase 15 years . 

Section 2. Amend Section 1447A(e) of Title 11 of the Delaware Code by striking 
the phr^e “16 years” as it appears therein, and by substituting in lieu thereof the 
phrase 14 years . 

SYNOPSIS 

. both deter and punish the use of deadly weapons and firearms by 

juveniles during crimes by lowering the age at which these ofenses are prosecuted 
in Superior Court. 



An Act To Amend Title 10 of the Delaware Code Relating to The Prosecu- 
tion O'! Superior Court of Certain Serious Crimes Committed by Juve- 
niles— Draft 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Delaware. 

Section 1. Amend Section 921(2)a. of Title 10 of the Delaware Code by adding the 
following phrase immediately after the phrase “kidnapping in the first degree” as 
It appears in said paragraph; “, or any attempt to commit said crimes” 

Swtion 2 Amend Section 1010(a)(1) of Title 10 of the Delaware Code by deleting 
the , Et the end of SEid pETEgrEph End substituting in lieu thereof the following 
phrEse: , or Eny Ettempt to commit SEid crimes;” 

SYNOPSIS 

This bill mEkes it cleEr thEt Eny juvenile who is chErged with En Ettempt to com- 
mit murder, unlEwful sexuEl intercourse first degree or kidnEpping first degree shall 
be prosecuted in Superior Court. 



An Act To Amend Chapter 9 of Title 10 Relating to Certain Crimes 
Committed by Juveniles— Draft 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Delaware, 

Section 1. Amend Section 921(2)e. of Title 10 of the DelEWEre Code by inserting 
.f P^ase “pErEgTEph (15) of this Section, or” between the phrEse “except es pro- 
vided in End the phrEse “§ 927 of this title” es they EppeEr in SEid pETEgrEph. 

Section 2. Amend Section 92 1 of Title 10 of the DelEWEre Code by EO^ng thereto 
E new pE^gTEph ( 15), to reEd es follows: “( 15) Notwithstanding any provision of this 
Title to ^e contrary, if charges of delinquency based upon an alleged violation of 
any provision of Title 11, 16 or 21 of this Code which are within the exclusive origi- 
nal civil jurisdiction of Family Court otherwise may be joined properly with a felony 
pending against the same chUd in Superior Court, the acts of offenses forming the 
bases of said charges of delinquency shall be within the jurisdiction of Superior 
Court. 



SYNOPSIS 

will help deter juvenile crime and promote judicial efficiency by allowing 
aU charts relating to a crime committed by a juvenile to be prosecuted in Superior 
Court whenewr any of Ae charges ^e properly brought there. Currently, if one or 
more of the charges against a juvenile is required by law to be prosecuted in Supe- 
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nor Court, it is possible that other charges relating to the same crime will remain 
in Family Court, thus leading to dual prosecutions. For instance, ciurently if a juve- 
nile older than 16 years of age commits Assault First Degree with a gun, the As- 
sault charge is brought in Family Court, while the weapons charge is indicted in 
Superior Court. This bill will end such a needless expenditure of resources by allow- 
ing cases to be consolidated in Superior Court whenever any of the charges relating 
to the crime are properly indicted in that court. 

Senator Biden. Well, thank you very much, General. 

I should have asked this in the beginning. What I would like to 
do is hear from all of you before I ask any questions. I know you 
are all very busy. Did anyone have a particular time constraint, 
that they would need to go within the next hour? 

OK. Well, thank you. Mr. Sullivan. 

STATEMENT OF LARRY SULLIVAN, PUBLIC DEFENDER 

Mr. Sullivan. Senator Biden, fellow panelists, ladies ^d gentle- 
men, thank you for the opportunity to share my experiences and 
views regarding the criminal justice system in Delaware, and the 
juvenile system in particular. 

I am the public defender for the State of Delaware, a position I 
have held for 25 years. 

I am going to speak generally about various facets of the system, 
but I want to put the role of the public defender in some perspec- 
tive here. 

Senator, when you were with the public defenders office, back be- 
fore 1970, when I took over, there were probably six defenders 
statewide. Today, we have 45 attorneys in the public defenders of- 
fice. TTiey average 15 years’ experience, which is highly unusual. 

Senator Biden. I had 6 months’ experience. 

Mr. Sullivan. In fact when I became a public defender in 1970, 
then-Senator Steel, from Brandywine-Hunter said, “We want you 
to turn that place around.” 

“Right now, it is a training ground for young lawyers. They come 
in and learn how to try cases, and then they go out and work for 
the big law firms.” 

Well, we turned it around. We average 15 years’ experience for 
these 45 lawyers. We are handling 19,000 clients. Back in 1970, 
when I took over, we handled 1,500 clients. 

We had seven attorneys back then. 

I want to speak broadly about the criminal justice system in 
Delaware, and tell you that those 19,000 clients that we handle 
represent 75 percent of those in the criminal justice system. 

Some interesting statistics which I think are important 

Senator Biden. For the record, so then you represent adults as 
well as juveniles? 

Mr. Sullivan. As juveniles. And this is total, adult and juvenile. 
In the juvenile system, we represent 85 percent of those. Overall, 
we represent 75 percent. 

The statistics that I am going to talk about right now relate to 
the adult system, but I believe that they are comparable in the ju- 
venile system as well. 

Seventy-five percent of those who go to prison are too poor to af- 
ford their own attorney, such that they require the services of a 
public defender. 
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Seventy- to eighty-percent of those who go to our prisons at the 
adult level are full-blown addicts. They are addicted to drugs or ^- 
cohol or they are cross-addicted, and yet only 5 percent of them get 
treatment while they are in prison. 

Furthermore, only 5 percent of those getting out of prison have 
meaningful jobs. 

So it is apparent that we have a system where we are sending 
largely poor people to jail with addiction, and letting them out of 
jail with addiction, and no job, and wondering they recidivate at a 
rate of 70 percent in the drug culture, selling and using drugs. 

I believe that in response to those numbers, we should have a 
threshold program in our system, both at the adult and juvenile 
level, where everyone goes through, in effect, a 30-day residential 
drug and alcohol treatment program. 

If 70 percent of those who are going to our adult prisons are full- 
blown addicts, where do you think the 20 to 30 percent of the oth- 
ers are headed? 

And if you are running any t 3 rpe of program, and you have that 
number of people who have the same problem, it justifies, in my 
mind, a pro^am that everybody has to sit through, and we can do 
it cost-efiectively in our prisons as they are right now, particularly 
by using, again, a real prison. 

And at the juvenile level, I am on record as having urged that 
30 of the level 5 beds be set aside for drug and alcohol treatment 
and dedicated for that purpose, because I am confident that the 
same percentage of drug use and involvement of drugs with crime 
at the adult level, it is the same at the juvenile level. 

The citizens of our State enjoy one of the most advanced and ef- 
fective criminal justice systems in the Nation. 

And our success has not been handed to us. The participating 
State agencies, and their respective representatives, brought us 
success by continually reflecting on where we were, and by contin- 
ually striving to do better. 

However, a significant amount of our success can be directly at- 
tributed to the help we received through the years from the Fed- 
eral funding programs. 

Typically, we have utilized Federal funds as seed money to de- 
velop new and innovative ways to address the challenges of crimi- 
nal justice. 

That is why I looked with anticipation to the funding opportuni- 
ties under the Federal crime bill. 

Much to my regret, however, I found that the crime bill funding 
was disproportionate, and that while the police and corrections 
functions have great opportunities for funding, the prosecution and 
judicial functions have good opportunities for funding. 

The defense function has relatively fewer opportunities. 

Why is it important to fund the defense function? The numbers, 
in this State, prove that we are an important player in the system, 
handling 75 percent of the volume. 

Currently, in Delaware, at the adult level — and it is comparable 
at the juvenile level — it takes us 161 days to bring someone to 
trial, from arrest to trial. 

Then it takes somewhere between 60 and 90 days, on average, 
to have someone sentenced. 
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The impact of that delay can be found within problems in our 
corrections system. We have, at present, 4,500 people in the adult 
prison system of Delaware, in prisons with a designed capacity of 
2,700. .Amd of those 4,500, at any given time, somewhere between 
600 and 800 of those in the prisons are in there as pretrial detain- 
ees, awaiting trial— ^00 to 800 of the 4,500 people in prison are in 
pretrial status. 

I contend that this is the product of a lack of funding opportuni- 
ties for case processing, and one of my recommendations, in terms 
of what can be done to enhance this good crime bill, is to provide 
for case processing funding, funding for prosecutors, judges, judges’ 
staff, and defenders, to move these cases quicker. 

I contend that we can effectively build a 200-bed prison here, in 
Delaware, if we had the funding for effective case processing. By 
moving cases faster, perhaps in the 90-day range, we can reduce 
the number of people in pretrial from 600 to 800, down to 400 to 
600. 

Senator BiDEN. If you do not mind my interrupting, I think you 
are right about that. We cannot mandate that, federally, but if you 
will recall, because you have commented on it years ago, I authored 
the Speedy Trial Act at the Federal level which does just that. And 
one of the ancillary impacts was that. I did not do it for that rea- 
son, I must admit. 

But one of the impacts was — ^now, granted, the problems are less 
at the Federal level. The total number of cases tried in the Federal 
criminal system is 28,000 a year. I mean, the DA in Philadelphia 
does that more than 1 year, just the DA in Philly. 

So I do not want to overstate it, but the effect has been exactly 
what you have stated, and I think you are dead right. 

Mr. Sullivan. Senator, let me put the local spin on this. 

We handle, in Delaware, in one week, in our State courts, what 
the U.S. attorney handles in the Federal District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Delaware in 1 year. 

Senator BiDEN. Yes. 

Mr. Sullivan. So I think that we should have specific funding 
opportunities for case processing, which will not only help with the 
prison situation, but will also do away with what I call twice the 
victim. The victims of crime, and there is plenty of money for vic- 
tims in variety of these acts — these victims are victims of crime, 
but then when they get into the system they are victims again in 
the way that the cases are processed. 

As I said, at the adult level, it is 161 days. In the juvenile level, 
we had conditions where kids were acting up in school in Septem- 
ber, and there were arrests made, and the cases were not tried 
until the following June. So the tensions went on for the full year. 

Several years ago. Judge Poppiti and Charley Obert and I devel- 
oped a speedy processing function for the school case system. We 
have got that down. We try to get those cases done in less than 
60 days. It was 60 and went down to 30. 

In terms of volume for the public defenders at the juvenile level, 
my defenders are current handling 600 clients each. I have eight 
defenders in the family court in New Castle County. 

By the end of this year, however, due to Bum grant funding, I 
will be able to add three additional attorneys, and we will bring 
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that 600 level down, considerably closer to the 400 case level that 
is recommended by the American Bar Association. 

Senator, you mentioned something about historical data. There is 
an interesting anecdote that I ran into a few weeks ago. 

I was talking to Harold Schaffer, who is an older attorney, up in 
Philadelphia, and he called me about an unrelated matter, and re- 
minded me that in 1958, in New Castle County, there were eight 
indictments for the illicit use of drugs. Eight indictments. 

If we can only go back to that. And let me state, parenthetically, 
that when I say that we can drop the time lapse from arrest to ad- 
judication, down to the 90-day range, we have been through that. 

When I became public defender in 1970, it was taking us six 
months to bring someone to trial, on average, in a felony case. 

We continually worked at dropping those numbers, and we did 
drop them down to an average of 85 days — excuse me — ^yes, 85 
days, in August of 1982, was the lowest we got it down to. And 
since then it has been creeping back up, and it is up to about 161 
days right now. 

Senator Biden. Is it totally a function of caseload? 

Mr. Sullivan. No; it is not. 

Senator Biden. I am sorry for interrupting. I would like to pur- 
sue this with you, not only today, but in more detail in a different 
form. I do not know what, federally, I could do, except make more 
dollars available, more discretionary dollars available to the State 
for that purpose. 

It seems to me to be a worthwhile undertaking. I mean, you are 
either cloggpng the system, or people are out on bail, committing 
crimes, or you are at a minimum causing a disruptive circumstance 
by, as you said, a kid gets arrested in September for behavior in 
school, and does not get adjudicated until June. I mean, that must 
have some impact on the school. 

Mr. Sullivan. I am not recommending that funding just be 
dropped into jurisdictions. I happen to think that jurisdictions 
ought to be required to comply with certain standards in order to 
qualify for the money. 

Senator Biden. I see. 

Mr. Sullivan. And among other standards, this is one that I 
think is particularly important, and that is, there ought to be some 
sentencing standards. I know that 98 percent of the people who go 
to prison get out, and I think that at the time of sentencing, judges 
ought to be afforded as much information as they can, to make de- 
cisions and recommendations to the Department of Corrections, 
and, indeed, orders to the Department of Corrections for fulfilling 
those things that have to be done to make people effective when 
they get out of prison. 

I say that judges ought to be provided with plans for reintegra- 
tion at the time of sentencing. That is, we should focus on the fact 
that 98 percent of the people who go to prison, both at the adult 
and juvenile level, are going to get out, and we should determine, 
prior to sentencing, and then have an order, at sentencing, an 
order addressing the particular needs of the individual before the 
court. That is, if someone requires additional educational opportu- 
nities, they should get that. 
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If they need jobs skills training, they should get that. Those who 
need drug and alcohol treatment — and it is a vast majority of them 
who need that — should get that. And we should do it, not because 
these are nice guys, but because they are not nice guys, and they 
need it and we need to do it for ourselves. That is, the law-abiding 
citizens. 

If we expect these individuals to be productive when they get out 
of prison, we have to make them productive while they are in pris- 
on. 

And there are studies that show remarkable change in these in- 
dividuals, when they get their high school equivalency degree while 
they are in prison. A significant change in recidivism, a significant 
change in recidivism rates for those who have had drug and alcohol 
treatment.We really have to go after them. 

One of the good things that we have got here in DelawEire are 
our new sentencing guidelines. Sentencing guidelines at the juve- 
nile level were, to some extent, patterned after the SENTAC guide- 
lines at the adult level, except that there is one facet in the juve- 
nile area which is particularly good, and I think innovative. 

The judges in the family court can sentence to program level. 
That is, they do not simply say that you are committed to the cus- 
tody of the Division of Youth Rehabilitation. They can say that you 
are committed to their custody, with this direction, that this hap- 
pen while you are in prison, or, excuse me, while you are incarcer- 
ated. 

And then we have another aspect of this, where these sentencing 
directives are monitored, usually every 2 weeks or so, where the 
kids are brought back before the Court to make sure that the order 
is being complied with. 

And again, here is where Federal funds have helped us. We have 
a setup now, that is available to us, and we will soon be imple- 
menting a 100 percent, where the kids will be brought before 
videophone connections at the detention center linked with the 
family court, for these reviews of sentence. 

And whereas before we had this setup, these kids would have to 
be dragged in, out of the program, for most of the day held in hold- 
ing cells in the family court until these issues were reviewed. And 
we did that again through Bum grant funding. That is going to 
make it so that these kids will only be drawn out for 15 to 20 min- 
utes, out of the program, rather than 

Senator BiDEN. Well, I hope this recent Burn grant is going to 
be of some significant help. I mean, it is a lot of HUD money. You 
seem to be using it well. 

Mr. Sullivan. I am going to stop here, and leave the rest of this 
for the other panelists. 

Senator BiDEN. All right. Chief Judge Poppiti, why do you not 
grab Mr. Sullivan’s microphone. I think that is the only functioning 
one. 



STATEMENT OF HON. VINCENT POPPITI, CHIEF JUDGE, 
FAMILY COURT, STATE OF DELAWARE 

Judge Poppiti. Senator, thank you for the opportunity to testify 
before the Committee. For the record, my name is Vincent Poppiti. 
I am chief judge of the Family Court of the State of Delaware. 
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of course you know that is a statewide court with original 
jurisdiction over all delinquent acts committed by juveniles in this 
State. 

Senator Biden. I do not know whether you know, as my mother 
would say, it also qualifies you to avoid purgatory when you die. 
Go ahead. 

Judge POPPITI. I could use that pass. Senator. [Laughter.] 

While I would not presume to speak to the specific viewpoints of 
my 18 fellow judicial officers, both judges and commissioners, I 
offer the following observations in each of the five targeted areas 
for these hearings today. 

The first, the scope of the problem of youth violence in Delaware. 
Youth violence, youth crime, juvenile delinquency — all terms used 
by different “camps”, depending upon one’s particular approach to 
juvenile justice, has risen to a critical level that threatens the 
physical and psychological well-being of every community in our 
State. 

The number of delinquency cases filed in 1994 broke the five- 
digit level for the first time in Delaware history, and has increased 
20. 1 percent in the last 3 years alone. 

Viewed from a somewhat different perspective, despite a con- 
centrated focus on juvenile justice evidenced in the efforts of the 
court, the attorney general, the Public Defenders Office, and Youth 
Rehabilitative Services, the number of youth needing placement at 
the maximum level of security available regularly exceeds 100, al- 
most double the number planned by the rehabilitative system just 
2 years ago. 

Far from adopting a lock-em-up approach to juvenile rehabilita- 
tion, judicial officers of my court have expressed an active and con- 
sistent interest in placing youthful offenders, juvenile criminals, of 
delinquent youths — again depending upon the group speaMng at a 
given time — in alternatives to incarceration that ensure the safety 
of the community and at the same time the treatment made avail- 
able to youth that need treatment. 

These efforts have pushed the envelope of what we refer to as 
level IV placements, to twice the number of slots contracted by 
Youth Rehabilitative Services. 

Senator, when I returned to the family court after serving as a 
superior court judge for 10 years, there were less than 60 youths 
in these “staff secure” facilities. Four days ago, the number of 
youth placed at level IV was 212. 

The increase in the aggregate number of delinquency filings is 
disturbing, but even more significant and staggering is the violent 
nature of the delinquent and criminal acts committed by youth 
today. 

Gnne are the days when a family court dealt merely with youth- 
ful indiscretions that would pass as the child matured. 

Today, the judicial officers of our court routinely conduct hear- 
ings on violent physical assaults, robberies, burglaries, sexual as- 
saults, and yes, homicides. 

And in the wake of these acts are victims whose lives have been 
shattered, schools whose safe classrooms are threatened, and fami- 
lies whose roots have been shaken. 
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The family court, as you know, Senator, is statutorily charged, 
and most family courts or juvenile courts throughout the country 
are charged with making decisions that consider not only the safety 
of the community but the best interests of the child as well. 

Unlike a criminsd court, every family court decision in a delin- 
quency case, as our public defender has frequently noted, in a very 
real sense, we make a custody decision in the truest sense of the 
word. 

These juvenile offenders are faced with specisd treatment needs 
that must be met, or we will sdl face them again in the future, ei- 
ther in the juvenile justice system or in the adult system, with 
even more dire consequences. 

Juvenile justice is not the warm and fuzzy hug that some critics 
often proffer. Nor is it an uncaring machine that others would have 
you believe. 

Every member of the family court in this State, from this chief 
judge to the records clerk in Georgetown, is dedicated to the mis- 
sion of the court, and cares deeply about our work — ^the victims, the 
communities we live in, and the juveniles who commit these violent 
acts. 

It would be simplistic to suggest that the problem of juvenile vio- 
lence rest solely on the juvenile offender. 

The presenting problems are multifaceted. There are problems 
with the system of juvenile justice in Delaware and in the country 
at-large. The lack of family stability, effective parenting, and posi- 
tive role models contribute to the problem. 

Just last Tuesday, at a conference in Washington, DC, cospon- 
sored by the Department of Justice, a paper was presented that in- 
dicated that up to 80 percent of youth, found neglected by a court, 
will be arrested for delinquent acts, and 50 percent of neglected 
youth will be arrested for violent acts. 

We must attack this front-end problem, if we expect to reduce vi- 
olence in the critical years of 16 through 25. 

At the back door of the juvenile justice process, the sentencing 
phase, the judges are frequently hamstrung by statutes that limit 
the ability to enter orders that strike a bedance between offenders’ 
needs and community safety, and orders that will have a preven- 
tive or deterrent effect. 

The comments that the public defender made about our sentenc- 
ing system in the State, deeding with dispositioned guidelines, is an 
arrangement, an agreement between the Court and Youth Reha- 
bilitative Services. It is not presently reflected in the statute. 

Despite recent legislative changes, such as an extended jurisdic- 
tion statute in Delaware, sdlowing the court to exercise jurisdiction 
over certain youths to the age of 21, financial and statutory prob- 
lems between the adult smd juvenile correctional divisions render 
the vsduable statute nearly useless in the eyes of many prosecutors. 

One response to the perception that juvenile courts are not tough 
enough on juvenile offenders has been to transfer multiple classes 
of offenders to the adult criminsd court. 

Over 20 States, in the last 2 years, have enacted statutes that 
have increased the waiver of juveniles to adult courts by more than 
60 percent. 
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And although these States have increased the number of offenses 
declared criminal, research has not shown that recidivism is re- 
duced, or even that the juvenile offenders receive tougher sentences 
than their counterparts in the juvenile courts. 

Cosmetic changes to delinquency statute without substantive re- 
sults may smooth the surface while further fracturing the stressed 
subsurface of juvenile justice. 

Without question, there are offenses and individuals that are 
more properly handled in the criminal context. I advocate, however, 
for a careful and measured approach to substantial revisions. 

An approach that utilizes discussion between all of the compo- 
nents of the system; an approach that considers national reser rch 
as well as local sentiment; an approach that takes mflyirmiTn ad- 
vantage of the skills of a family court or juvenile judge; an ap- 
proach that is responsive rather than reactionary. Such an ap- 
proach takes time. Delaware should take that time and pursue a 
vision with a clear focus. 

The second point of the targets for this hearing. Federal tools 
available to Delaware to help improve the juvenile justice system. 

Federal initiatives, research, technical assistance, and most im- 
portantly, funding, have provided the impetus for change in the 
past. 

Federal grants have helped the court establish a guardian ad 
litem program in Kent County, have provided presentence inves- 
tigations for juvenile offenders under the age of 14, and will assist 
in automating courtrooms and information systems. 

Federal grants to other State agencies have increased the num- 
ber of sentencing options available to judges. 

Federal grants to community providers have established effective 
prevention programs that give young people a chance to avoid the 
juvenile justice system entirely. 

Unfortunately, these Federal tools often come with regulations 
that seem to frustrate the very system they are designed to help, 
in lan^age frequently difficult to comprehend. 

For instance, funding is tied to a reflation that adults and juve- 
niles not be comingled in detention facilities. 

Somehow, this translates to a prohibition on passing visual con- 
tact so that juveniles being transported in a detention facility vehi- 
cle can observe the entire world through the windows of the van, 
but once inside the courthouse and the parking, loading dock, even 
the most momentary view of an adult detainee through three lay- 
ers of glass, and two rooms, is prohibited. 

And we are considered in violation, and our grant money is in 
jeopardy. 

Or another example. A judge writes a 3-page decision outlining 
the horrendous living conditions in the home and the dangerous 
factors necessitating the child’s removal from that situation, but 
Federal foster pare assistance is denied because the words, quote, 
“best interests”, close quote, were not printed on the page of the 
order. 

Senator BlDEN. That has actually happened? 

Judge POPPITI. Yes, sir. 

Senator BlDEN. The next time that happens, I would urge you to 
literally pick up the phone and call me. 
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Judge POPPITI. We will do that. 

Senator BlDEN. I promise you it will be straightened away. 

Judge POPPITI. I hope it does not happen, because I hope we 
fixed our problem. But if it does happen, we will certainly make the 
phone call. 

Senator BiDEN. That is bizarre. 

Judge PoppiTi. Senator, we need assurances that the current 
Federal tools will continue to be available, and we need to make 
these tools more accessible, and logicEilly monitored. 

Point No. 3. Effectiveness of early intervention and prevention 
programs for youth. 

Prevention is certainly the most cost-effective means of dealing 
with youth violence. The Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention, OJJDP, has developed a comprehensive strategy for 
dealing with serious, violent, and chronic juvenile offenders. 

It advocates for a risk-focused approach. Such intervention must 
occur early in the process. We need prevention methods that inter- 
face with the youth at each level of their experience. 

Parenting education and family assistance for the infants and 
toddlers. Head Start programs for the very young, role modeling 
and self-esteem programs for the primary grade students, conflict 
management for the preadolescents and teens, peer mediation and 
directed activities for high school aged youths. 

It must be a continuum of accountability and care to adulthood. 

The effectiveness of prevention programs is not easily 
ascertained. How do we know that what we sow today will not reap 
a harvest in later years, even when no growth is apparent in the 
early stages? 

You know, the age-old adage — and there is a lot of wisdom to 
this — -“an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure” — is some- 
thing that we should say over, and over, and over again. 

The experience of judges is that prevention can and does work. 
Prevention programs need expansion, not reduction. Remorse and 
punishment, after the fact, will never fully compensate a victim. 
On the other hand, prevention of violence may prevent one from 
becoming a victim at all. 

Point No. 4. How to revise the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention Act. 

The Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act, as amend- 
ed in 1992, embodies a sound philosophy and provides funding es- 
sential to the well-being of the juvenile justice system. 

The act provides, as you know, for ongoing evaluation of pro- 
grams; technical assistance to public and private agencies; training 
programs for professionals, paraprofessionals, and volunteers; cen- 
tralized research and dissemination of findings; national standards 
for the administration of juvenile justice; assistance to States in 
programs designed to reduce truancy; assistance to deal with run- 
away and homeless youths; strengthening household units in which 
juvenile delinquency has become a problem; and assisting States in 
preventing youth from entering the juvenile justice system. 

The act and the assistance of the OJJDP have helped establish 
a framework for the States by requiring a 3-year plan designed to 
meet defined goals. 
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Problems in the act are not related to the language of the stat- 
ute. The areas for which funding is available are quite varied. 

The act, as you know, requires that not less than 75 percent of 
the Federal funds be used to promote any, or all, of the 15 specified 
objectives. Problems in the act are more closely tied to the prior- 
ities of administrators in the OJJDP and the Federal monitors. 

At present, a major initiative to enhance informed sentencing is 
in jeopardy of collapse because a Federal monitor believes that 
Delawgire has not identified the problem of disproportionate minor- 
ity confinement. 

The monitor ignores the fact that no less than three studies in 
the last 3 yesirs have looked at the issue, at the plea bargaining 
and dispositional phases. 

That the regional chair of the national committee addressing the 
issue was from Delaware. That nearly one-fourth of the available 
funds are being spent in that area. That the very grant jeopardized 
by that decision is designed to reduce the disproportional confine- 
ment. 

Fortunately, it appears that the Criminal Justice Council has 
successfully challenged that decision, but steps should be taken 
within the OJJDP to reduce the hinderance of legitimate State ef- 
forts. 

I encouraged the reauthorization of the Juvenile Justice and De- 
linquency Prevention Act. I encourage the new administrator of the 
OJJDP to take a look at how the agency is administering the im- 
portant provisions of this critical piece of Federal legislation. 

Point No. 5. How to implement the recommendations of the Na- 
tional Youth Violence Summit held in Washington, DC last sum- 
mer. 

The National Youth Violence Summit generated a list of 15 rec- 
ommendations to address youth violence by establishing partner- 
ships that work. Many of the recommendations require Federal im- 
plementation. 

For instance, some of the recommendations dealt with establish- 
ing youth task forces in the Federal agencies’ decisionmaking proc- 
ess. Others dealt with the media and national conferences. 

Three of the recommendations, in particular, merit immediate 
consideration. First, the youth caucus recommended that juvenile 
offenders should serve meaningful internships in community-based 
organizations. 

The State has already beg^n to implement this recommendation 
in specific neighborhoods in the city of Wilmington. 

The court and the community association president have ar- 
ranged for referral of a set number of juvenile offenders to serve 
community service hours under the supervision of the community 
association committee. 

Some of the projects will include community clean-up days, work 
on recreation £u*eas, delivery of association newsletters, and setting 
up for meetings, assistance in mowing lawns for the elderly, plant- 
ing trees in the urban neighborhoods. 

This service can be tied in with the local Boys and Girls Clubs 
for tutoring. The department-appointed probation officers and local 
community police officers will be in contact with the community as- 
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sociation, thereby providing a more watchful eye and a more effec- 
tive support system for the juvenile. 

A second recommendation to establish youth courts, where young 
people can be judged by a jury of their peers needs, in my view, 
more careful consideration. 

Many of the non-violent acts occurring within a school or commu- 
nity group could be mediated in a restorative justice program. 

Within these communities, young adults can be trained to re- 
solve, and hopefully prevent, unacceptable behavior. 

However, the violent acts that are the focus of this hearing re- 
quire a decisionmaker with full authority, and special training, and 
certainly more experience than a youth jury could provide. 

Through no fault of their own, a youth jury has only their limited 
life experiences by which to measure the impact of violent acts 
which may reach far beyond the youth jury’s field of vision. 

Implementation of the youth-based conflict resolution has al- 
ready begun in Delaware. Family court is represented on the Dela- 
ware Center for Dispute Resolution Advisory Board, that has begun 
training efforts in local school districts. 

The center also serves as a statewide resource for any individual 
or group seeking more information on alternative dispute resolu- 
tion. 

Our court has also worked with the Delaware Center for Justice 
in establishing a victim-offender mediation program which offers 
juvenile victims the opportunity to face the juvenile offender and 
express the impact of that offender’s acts. 

The third recommendation is quite an insightful comment on the 
status of child protective services across the Nation. 

The caucus recommended more careful monitoring of child pro- 
tective services. Implementation of this recommendation will in- 
volve not only reauthorization of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention Act, but also safeguards to the Adoption Assist- 
ance and Child Welfare Act, and the Child Abuse, Prevention, and 
Treatment Act. 

Each of these pieces of legislation sets standards for protective 
agencies and foster care placements. 

Removal of these safeguards contained in some of the block grant 
proposals before Congress could have a devastating effect, that 
could actually set back the standard of monitoring of protective 
services currently in place. 

The supreme court and the family court presently are working on 
a court improvement project that is assessing the conformity of 
Delaware’s laws, rules, and practices with the requirements in the 
Federal laws. 

The second phase of that project will entail recommendations for 
improving that system. 

The court and the Division of Family Services has worked closely 
in developing an expedited process for bringing critical situations 
to the attention of a judge literally on a 24-hour basis. 

With the cooperation of the State Police, an 800 number if avail- 
able to protective service workers to obtain removal orders at any 
time. 

Reasonable effort affidavits, reviewed at each court hearing, pro- 
vide an additional set of checks against unwarranted removals. 
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These three recommendations of the National Youth Violence 
Summit are well on their way to full implementation, and the court 
certainly looks forward to the results of future youth conferences. 

Senator, the problem of youth violence cries out for immediate 
attention. At this point in time, when expanding needs are clashing 
with collapsing budgets, we must marshal our efforts in striving to 
make progress against a rising tide of ever-increasing violence per- 
petrated by the youthful population of our communities. 

Our court remains dedicated to the cause, and I certainly ap- 
plaud your willingness and the willingness of this committee to 
meet the challenge in shaping a new generation. Thank you, sir. 
[The statement of Judge Poppiti follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Vincent J. Poppiti 

My name is Vincent J. Poppiti and I am the Chief Judge of the Family Court of 
the State of Delaware, the statewide court with original jurisdiction over all delin- 
quent acts committed by juveniles in this State. The Court consists of thirteen 
judges nominated by the Governor and confirmed by the Senate for twelve year 
terms. The Court also consists of six commissioners serving four year terms and ap- 
point^ in a manner similar to that used to appoint judges. Each of these nineteen 
judicial officers encounters the problem of youth violence in Delaware fix)m a num- 
ber of vantage points that ^ect the lives of individuals, families, the community, 
and the State at large. While I would not presume to speak to the specific view- 
points of my eighteen fellow judicial officers, I offer the following observations on 
each of 5 points targeted for these hearings. 

POINT i: THE SCOPE OF THE PROBLEM OF YOUTH VIOLENCE IN DELAWARE 

Youth Violence, Youth Crime, Juvenile Delinquency — all terms used by different 
“camps”, depending upon one's particular approach to Juvenile Justice, has risen to 
a critical level that threatens the physical and psychological well-being of every com- 
munity in our State. The ni^ber of delinquency cases filed in 1994 broke the five 
digit level for the first time in Delaware history and has increased 20.1% in the last 
three years alone. Viewed from a somewhat differed perspective, and despite a con- 
centrated focus on juvenile justice evidenced in the efforts of the Court, Attorney 
General, Public Defender, and Youth Rehabilitative Services, the number of youth 
needing placement at the maximum level of security available regularly exceeds 
100 — almost double the number planned by the rehabilitative system just two years 
ago. Far from adopting a “lock-em up” approach to juvenile rehabilitation, the judi- 
cial officers of my Court have expressed an active and consistent interest in placing 
Youthful Offenders, Juvenile Crimin^s, or Delinquent Youths, (again depending 
upon the group speaking at a given time), in alternatives to incarceration that en- 
sure the safety of the community at the same time that treatment is made available 
to the youth. These efforts have pushed the envelope, of what we refer to as Lrevel 
rV placements, so twice the number of slots contracted by Youth Rehabilitative 
Services. Senator, when I first returned to the Family Court after serving as a Supe- 
rior Court judge for ten years, there were less than sixty youths in these “Staff Se- 
cure” facilities. Four days ago the number of youth placed at Level IV was at 212. 

The increase in the a^egate number of delinquency filings is disturbing. But 
even more sigmficant andstaggering is the violent nature of the delinquent/cnminal 
acts committed by youth today. Gone are the days when a Family Court dealt mere- 
ly with youthful indiscretions that would pass as the child matured. Today the judi- 
cial officers of our Court routinely conduct hearings on violent physical assaults, 
robberies, burglaries, and sexual assaults, and yes, homicides, committed by juve- 
niles. And in the wake of these acts are victims whose lives have been shattered, 
schools whose safe classrooms are threatened, and families whose roots have been 
shaken. 

The victims of violent acts are not the only casualties, however. The Family Court 
is charged with making decisions that consider not only the safety of the commu- 
nity, but the best interests of the child as well. Unlike a criminal court, every Fam- 
ily Court decision in a delinquency case is, as the Public Defender has frequently 
said, in a very real sense, a “custody” decision in the trust sense of the word. These 
juvenile offenders are faced with special treatment needs that must be met or we 
will all face them again in the futiire either in the juvenile system or in the adult 
system, with even more dire consequences. Juvenile Justice is the not “warm and 
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fuzzy’ hug that some critics often proffer. Nor is it an “uncaring machine” that oth- 
ers would have you believe. Every member of the Family Court — ^from this Chief 
Judge to the records clerk in Georgetown — ^is dedicated to the mission of the Court 
and cares deeply about our work, the victims, the communities we live in, and juve- 
niles who commit these violent acts. 

It would be simplistic to suggest that the problem of juvenile violence rests solely 
with the juvenile offender. The presenting problems are multifaceted. There are 
problems with the system of juvenile justice in Delaware and in the country at- 
large. The lack of family stability, effective parenting, and positive role models con- 
tribute to the problem. Just last Tuesday at a conference in Washington, DC, co- 
sponsored by the Department of Justice, a paper was presented that indicated that 
up to 80% of youth, found neglected by a court, will be arrested for delinquent acts, 
and 50% of neglected youth will be arrested for violent acts. We must attack this 
front end problem if we expect to reduce violence in the critical years of 16 through 

25. . . ^ 

At the backdoor of the juvenile justice process, the “sentencing” phase, the judges 
are hamstrung by statutes that limit the ability to enter orders that strike a balance 
between offender needs and community safety, and orders that will have a preven- 
tive or deterrent value. Despite recent legislative changes such as an extended juris- 
diction statute allowing the Court to exercise jurisdiction over certain youths to the 
age of 21, financial and statutory problems between the adult and juvenile correc- 
tional divisions render that valuable statute nearly useless in the eyes of many 
prosecutors. One response to the perception that juvenile courts are not “tough 
enough” on juvenile offenders has been to transfer multiple classes of offenses to the 
adult criminal court. Over twenty states in the last two years have enacted statutes 
that have increased the waiver of juveniles to adult courts by more than 60%. And 
although these states have increased the munber of offenses decided criminal, re- 
search has not shown that recidivism is reduced or even that the juvenile offenders 
receive tougher sentences than their counterparts in juvenile courts. 

“Cosmetic” changes to delinquency statutes wi^out substantive results may 
smooth the surface while further fracturing the stressed subsurface of juvenile jus- 
tice. Without question, there are offenses and individuals that are more properly 
handled in the criminal context. I advocate, however, for a c^ful and measured 
approach to substantial revisions. An approach that utilizes discussion between all 
of the components of the system; An approach that considers national research as 
well as local sentiment; An approach that takes maximum advantage of the skills 
of Family Court judges; An approach that is responsive rather than reactionary. 
Such an approach takes time. Delaware should take that time and pursue a vision 
with a clear focus. 

POINT 2: FEDERAL TOOLS AVAILABLE TO DELAWARE TO HELP IMPROVE THE JUVENILE 

JUSTICE SYSTEM 

Federal initiatives, research, technical assistance, and most importantly, funding, 
have provided the impetus for change in the past. Federal grants have helped the 
Court establish a guardian ad litem program in Kent County, have provided 
presentence investigations for juvenile offenders under the age of 14, and will assist 
in automating courtrooms and information systems. Federal ^ants to other state 
agencies have increased the number of sentencing options available to judges. Fed- 
eral grants to community providers have established effective prevention programs 
that give young people a change to avoid the juvenile justice system entirely. Unfor- 
tunately, these federal tools o&n come with regulations that frustrate the very sys- 
tem they are designed to help, and are written in a language difficult to com- 
prehend. For instance, funding is tied to a regulation that adults and juveniles are 
not co-mingled in detention facilities. Somehow this translates to a prohibition on 
passing visual contact so that juveniles being transported in a detention facility ve- 
hicle can observe the entire world through the windows of the van, but once inside 
the Court parking dock even the most momentary view of an adult detainee through 
three layers of glass and two rooms is prohibited. Or another example, a judge 
writes a three page decision outlining the horrendous living conditions in the home 
and the danger factors necessitating his removal from that situation, biit federal fos- 
ter care assistance is denied because the words “best interests” were not printed on 
the page. 

We need assurance that the current federal tools will continue to be available. We 
need to make those tools more accessible and logically monitored. 
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POINT 3: EFFECTIVENESS OF EARLY INTERVENTION AND PREVENTION PROGRAMS FOR 

YOUTH 

Prevention is certainly the most cost-effective means of dealing with youth vio- 
lence. The Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention (the “OJJDP”) has 
developed a Comprehensive Strategy for dealing with serious, violent, and chronic 
juvenile offenders. It advocates for a risk-focused approach. Such intervention must 
occur early in the process. We need prevention methods that interface with the 
youth at their level of experience: Parenting education and fa^y assistance for the 
infants and toddlers. Head Start programs for the very young. Role modeling and 
self-esteem programs for the primary grade students. Conflict management for the 
pre-adolescents and teens. Peer mediation and directed activities for hi^ school 
aged youths. It must be a continuum of accountability and care to adulthood. 

The effectiveness of prevention programs is not easily ascertained. How do we 
know that what we sow today will not reap a harvest in later years even when no 
growth is apparent in the early stages? There are ages of wisdom behind the adage 

an ounce of prevention is woi^ a pound of cure.” The experience of judges is that 
prevention can and does work. Prevention programs need expansion, not reduction. 
Remorse and punishment after the fact will never fiiUy compensate a victim. On the 
other hand, prevention of violence may prevent one from becoming a victim at all. 

POINT 4: HOW TO REVISE THE JUVENILE JUSTICE AND DELINQUENCY PREVENTION ACT 

The Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act, as amended in 1992, em- 
^dies a sound philosophy and provides funding essential to the well-being of the 
juvenile justice system. The Act provides for: ongoing evaluation of programs; tech- 
nical assistance to public and private agencies; training programs for professionals, 
paraprofessionals, and volunt^rs; centralized research and dissemination of find- 
ings; national standards for the administration of juvenile justice; assistance to 
States in programs designed to reduce truancy; assistance to deal with runaway and 
homeless youths; stren^hening household units in which delincjuency has become 
a problem; and assisting states in preventing youths from entering the justice sys- 
tem. The Act and the assistance oi the OJJDP have helped estabush a framework 
for the states by requiring a three-year plan designed to meet defined goals. 

Problems in the Act are not related to the language of the statute. The areas for 
which funding is available are quit varied. The Act requires that not less than 75% 
of the federal funds be used to promote any or all of fifteen specified objectives. 
Problems in the Act are more closely tied to the priorities of admnistrators in the 
OJJDP and the federal monitors. At present, a m^'or initiative to enhance informed 
sentencing is in jeopardy of collapse because a federal monitor believes that Dela- 
ware has not identified the problem of Disproportionate Minority Confinement. The 
monitor ignores the fact that no less than three studies in the last three years have 
looked at the issue at the plea bargaining and dispositional phases; that the re- 
gional chair of the national committee addressing the issue was from Delaware; that 
nearly one-foiuth of the available funds are being spent in that area; that the very 
grant jeopardized by that decision is designed to reduce the disproportional confine- 
ment. Fortunately, it appears that the Criminal Justice Council has successfully 
challenged that decision, but steps should be taken within the OJJDP to reduce the 
hindrance of legitimate state efforts. 

I encourage the reauthorization of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Preven- 
tion Act. I encourage the new administrator of the OJJDP to take a look at how 
the agency is administering the important provisions of this critical piece of f^eral 
legislation. 

POINT 6: HOW TO IMPLEMENT THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE NATIONAL YOUTH 
VIOLENCE SUMMIT HELD IN WASHINGTON, DC, LAST SUMMER 

The National Youth violence Summit generated a list of fifteen recommendations 
to address youth violence by establishing partnerships that work. Many of the rec- 
ommendations require federal implementation. For instance, some of the rec- 
ommendations dealt with establishing youth task forces in the federal agencies’ de- 
cision-making process. Others dealt with the media and national conferences. 

Three of the recommendations, in particular, merit immediate consideration. 
First, the youth caucus recommended that juvenile offenders should serve meaning- 
ful internships in community-based organizations. The Family Court has already 
be^n to implement this recommendation in specific neighborhoods in the city of 
Wilmington. The Court and the community association president have arranged for 
referral of a set number of juvenile offenders to serve community service hours 
under the supervision of the community association committee. Some of the projects 
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will include community “clean-up days”, work on the recreation areas, delivery of 
association newsletters and setting up for meeting, assistance in mowing lawns for 
the elderly, planting trees in the urban neighboraoods. This service can be tied in 
wth the local Boys and Girls Clubs for tutoring. The Department appointed proba- 
tion officer and the local community police officer will be in contact with the commu- 
nity association, thereby providing a more ‘Vatchful” eye and a more effective sup- 
port system for the juvenile. 

A second recommendation to establish youth courts where young people can be 
judged by a jury of their peers needs more careful consideration, many of the non- 
violent acts occurring with a school or community ^roup could be mediated in a re- 
storative justice paradi^. Within these communities, yoxmg adults can be trained 
to resolve — and hopeful^ prevent — ^unacceptable behavior. However, the violent acts 
that are the focus of this hearing require a decision maker with full authority, spe- 
cial training and certainly more experience than a youth jury could provide. 
Through no fault of their own, a youth iury has only their limited life experiences 
by which to measure the impact of violent acts which may reach far beyond the 
youth jury’s field of vision. Implementation of the youth based conflict resolution has 
already begun in Delaware. Family Court is represented on the Delaware Center 
for Dispute Resolution Advisory Board that has begun training efforts in local school 
districts. The center also serves as a statewide resource for any individual or group 
seeking more information on Alternative Dispute Resolution. The Court has also 
worked with the Delaware Center for Justice in establishing a victim Offender me- 
diation Pro^am which offers juvenile victims the opportunity to face the juvenile 
offender and express the impact of that offender’s acts. 

The tJiird recommendation is quite an insightful comment on the status of child 
protective sepnces across the nation. The Caucus recommended more careful mon- 
itoring of child protective services. Implementation of this recommendation will in- 
volve, not only reauthorization of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
Act, but also safeguards to the Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare Act and the 
Child Abuse, Prevention, and Treatment Act. Each of these pieces of legislation sets 
standards for protective agencies and foster care placements. Removal of these safe- 
guards contained in some of the block grant proposals before Congress could have 
a devastating effect that could actually set back the standard of monitoring of pro- 
tective services currently in place. The Supreme Court and Family Court presently 
are working on a Court Improvement Project that is assessing the conformity of 
Delaware’s laws, rules, and practices with requirements in the federal laws. The 
second phase of that project vnU entail recommendations for improving that system. 
The Court and the Division of Family Services has worked closely in developing an 
expedited process for brining critical situations to the attention of a judge uterally 
on a 24 hour basis. With uie cooperation of the State Police, ah 800 number is avail- 
able to protective services workers to obtain emergency removal orders at any time. 
Reasonable efforts affidavits, reviewed at each court hearing, provide an admtional 
set of checks against unwarranted removals. 

These three recommendation of the National Youth Violence Summit are well on 
their way to full implementation. The Court looks forward to the results of fiiture 
youth conferences. 



CLOSING 

The problem of youth violence cries out for immediate attention. At this point in 
time when expancung needs are clashing with collapsing budgets, we in striving to 
make progress against a rising tide of ever-increasing violence perpetrated by the 
youthful population. Oiu* Court remains dedicated to tile cause, and I applaud your 
willingness to meet the challenge in shaping a new generation. 

Senator Biden. Thank you very much, Judge. Colonel Gordon. 

STATEMENT OF TOM GORDON, NEW CASTLE COUNTY POLICE 

CHIEF, NEW CASTLE, DE 

Mr. Gordon. Good morning, Senator. 

Senator Biden. Good morning. Colonel. How are you? 

Mr. Gordon. Thank you, again, for taking the opportunity to 
begin the study. I think this is your third recent problem. I think 
it was crime, in general, domestic violence, and now, youth vio- 
lence, and I hope you begin to have the same successes that we are 
having on the other two. 
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So I am going to speak this morning in just three areas — ^how 
they relate to juvenile violence and associated problems with that, 
the problems faced by our officers on the street, how community 
policing is affected, and the Police Athletic League experience. 

The New Castle County police, currently drowning in a rising 
tide of serious crimes and calls for service, the majority of which 
is driven by our young population. 

You know the statistic about crime, it increases as our young 
population increases, and the predictions are that it will continue. 

This is an issue, I believe, based on considerable experience and 
research, that it is no longer a question of how we are going to cure 
the problem. Senator. It is a question of how we are going to man- 
age it. The population of this county — ^this is both a local problem 
and a national problem — ^because of the small size of our State and 
small size of our county, we not only have to deal with the prob- 
lems and the solutions in Delaware, but oftentimes we are victims 
of the surrounding States where much crime is imported. 

Some of it is a product of poor planning in the past. Some of it 
is a problem of root causes. Rather than get tied up on that, I think 
we just need to realize that we are not going to be able to solve 
all of these problems. We need to talk about how we can manage 
it. The police crisis, speaking to my officers, they believe that it is 
the biggest threat, problem, to their safety right now. 

They are running into an awful lot of weapons as they try to do 
their jobs, both in car stops, calls to communities, calls to homes. 

I also think as I talk about community policing, it is also a big 
threat to community policing. Recently, I had an officer who was 
run over by a group of kids who are in the process of stealing a 
car, something that occurs daily now in New Castle County. 

And 10 years ago, under the traditional policing, the officer prob- 
ably would have walked up with gun drawn, and had the kids re- 
move themselves immediately with their hands in the air, some 
kind of a quasi-military function. But in community policing we 
teach friendly, nice approaches. And then this case, he walked up 
without any of those precautions, and was immediately run over. 

The car, as you may have read about, actually stood on the offi- 
cer for a number of minutes, and he is now destroyed, and had to 
be pensioned off. 

So that as we try to teach community policing, we try to teach 
the modem way of policing, I think that the violence that we are 
seeing is beginning to threaten that. 

Also, community policing teaches, and I think it is very good — 
you hire a diverse workforce, they live in the community, work in 
their community. And we teach that these are our children that are 
going to violence. It is not always being imported. 

As we are going around the county, teaching large populations 
that we are returning the responsibility of policing back to them, 
that it is no longer the responsibility, I think, of the police to be 
responsible for their children, that they have to share in this case 
and the responsibility of that. It is their children that is causing 
the crimes, and we are only going to be able to assist in this part- 
nership. 
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We do not have, and never will have the ability to deal with the 
numbers, to do it without this partnership. Thus a bunch of great 
concepts are flourishing. 

A citizen police academy, a youth academy, the Explorers, and 
the Police Athletic League. I would like to take a few seconds and 
talk about the Police Athletic League. 

We started about 12 years ago, realizing that the children were 
driving, as we developed a corporate strategy, driving our demand 
for services, and in this area, prevention — I think we all believe 
that when they get into the judge’s court, it is a little bit too late. 
And that the future I think of this State and the county is really 
on preventing them from coming into the court. And that is done 
through prevention. 

So we sat about doing some early research, 10 to 12 years ago, 
which resulted in several years ago, forming a corporation, and 
raising $3 million, and footing the billing, in what was considered 
a high-risk area, to see what if police officers who had knowledge, 
and police who got involved in the prevention angle. But very dif- 
ficult when you run a police department, when you have to decide 
whether you are going to buy uniforms for the steppers that wear 
vests — ^you are not going to be able to do much in the way of pre- 
vention. I might stop and add that our county executive is behind 
me, today, Dennis Greenhouse, and he has been a big supportive 
in all of this. 

We then went about 

Senator Biden. By the way, I highly recommend — I know prob- 
ably the panelists have done it — ^you ought to go see a facility that 
they built, this Police Athletic League facility. It is absolutely in- 
credible, and I realize you probably do not have enough data to 
make hard judgments about what kind of success you are having 
or not having yet; but it is one heck of an operation. 

Mr. Gordon. I am certain that we are seeing success. It is less 
than a year, it is a little too early to statistically report it. But if 
I could talk about the principles behind it and the reason behind 
it, was, again, to try to do something about, and outside of the pub- 
lic sector, about what if we took our knowledge of policing and we 
brought it into the private sector. 

We were able to attract — it was all built with the community 
support, corporation support, no Government money with the ex- 
ception of the park that we put it on. 

What some of our experiences, to date, have taught us, some of 
it we expected, some of it we did not expect, that none of these kids 
are criminals. 

They do not start as criminals, they do not have serial numbers 
on them. That they are young people, they are energetic, they are 
talented. Some of them are sexually active, and they are all looking 
to be special, and they are looking for self-esteem. 

As I say, I think a lot of the planning process, in future years 
of the county, when you put thousands of kids in an area with 
nothing for them to do, as you know. Senator, and we know, grow- 
ing up together, we often said — ^you recently said there was a thin 
line between us getting in trouble and us not getting in trouble. 

And some of that goes on with these kids. Oftentimes, before this 
park, we escaped to a finer way, into one of my police cars on a 
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Friday night, for lack of something better to do. Now, when you 
have 150 kids tied up in some activity at the center, the police offi- 
cers that were normally out in cars are now inside, because they 
do not have a whole lot to do, except to try to manage these Mds 
through the young years. 

We did find out in our research that these kids are at risk, and 
many of them are at risk because they’re failing in school, as early 
as third grade. 

Without trying to take that problem on, through a grant through 
your office, we were able to hire a teacher, and we realize that it 
does not do these kids any good to engage in sports if they also can- 
not get into college. 

So to become a member here, you have to surrender your grades, 
and if you are below a C average, you have to be in a tutoring pro- 
gram. 

We are seeing great, great success. We think we had a high teen 
preguancy rate over there, as you do in a lot of areas of the county; 
but if you keep the young girls busy during these times, where sta- 
tistics show that it is occurring, we were starting to see some tre- 
mendous decreases. 

These are young girls, had, again, nothing to do, except get into 
trouble in a lot of cases. Now they are involved in a multitude of 
activities and are beginning to be interfaced with kids from all the 
areas of the county, that may have more opportunities for success, 
and we are beginning to teach excellence, beginning to teach role 
models, with the benefit of what we think is a tremendously tal- 
ented force policing in Delaware. 

We are able to have police officers come in here, and act and 
change the culture, and act outside their role, and as role models. 
Also, the tremendous benefit of the corporate sector to allow us to 
draw upon their resources and some of their talents as role models. 

We think we are going to be able to hopefully create a model that 
we can use throughout this entire State, to begin to cut down on 
some of this problem, that is tremendously out of control. 

Guy Sapp, to my left, was involved in the early stages of it, and 
there have been a lot of people involved in it, and I think it has 
been a very, very rewarding experience, and I do believe it is one 
of the only few things that I can say, that I think can provide a 
solution to prevention, could provide a solution to these lads being 
arrested, staying out of trouble, and maybe begin to solve some of 
the root causes of crime. 

Senator Biden. Thank you very much, colonel. 

Mr. Sapp. Chief, welcome. 

STATEMENT OF GUY SAPP, DIRECTOR OF DIVISION OF REHA- 
BILITATIVE SERVICES, AND FORMER POLICE CHIEF, WIL- 
MINGTON, DE 

Mr. Sapp. Senator, I want to welcome you to the campus of the 
depEirtment for services to children, youth, and their families. Good 
morning. 

As you mentioned, I started my career in the criminal justice sys- 
tem, in law enforcement, and I hit the streets of Wilmington in 
1971 and spent the first 5 years primarily on the east side of Wil- 
mington on the patrol division. 
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And I cannot recall, in those 5 years, taking a gun off of a single 
juvenile. In fact I do not think I took too many guns off the street 
in that entire period of time, and we dodged a lot of bricks and bot- 
tles, kind of a phenomenon left over from the civil disturbances of 
the late 1960’s. 

But to look at the weapons that are coming off of the street 
today, and the ones that I saw towards the end of my career, is 
app^ling. 

But I think it is an indication of how much society has changed 
in the last 25 years. 

What I would like to tell you about, first, is how things have 
changed in just the 2 years that I have been here. 

I came to the department in June of 1993. When I took over 
Youth Rehabilitative Services there were 47 young men at Ferris. 
In February, we peaked at 96. 

At the New Castle County Detention Center, which had just 
opened, there were 22 youth. We peaked at 64, and today, there 
are 57. 

And at the Stevenson House, the detention center for the lower 
two counties when I arrived, there were 12. Last summer, we hit 
39. 

February 1, 1994 there were 127 youth in Secure Care, and there 
was 3 institutions. 

February 9, 1995, there were 185, 58 more youth in just a year. 

We have doubled our numbers across the board. Alternatives, as 
Judge Poppiti mentioned, have risen from just under a 100 to over 
200 at this point in time. 

In fact the increases in our populations across the board have 
averaged 74 percent from 1990 to 1995, with the biggest increase 
coming in alternatives, where we have realized a 243-percent in- 
crease in the number of placements. 

What is really disturbing is what happened to us in February 
and March of 1994. And we saw a significant change in the average 
populations across the institutions. 

We began to study it, and realize that there had been a change 
in the type of activity by youth across this State, that they were 
involved in more serious and violent offenses, that their behavior 
had become so chronic that the court had no choice but to institu- 
tionalize these youth. 

And at the New Castle County Detention Center, where we have 
a computer-based statistical analysis, we have seen an increase 
from about 2.1 superior court youth a day in 1994 to 7.4 superior 
court youth per day in 1995. 

Senator BlDEN. Explain that to me, when you say you see from 
2.1 to 7 point what? 

Mr. Sapp. 7.4. 

Senator BlDEN. In the superior court. In other words, people 
under the age of 18 in the superior court? 

Mr. Sapp. Well, the detention centers serve as a pre-adjudication 
holding facility. 

Senator BlDEN. Right. 

Mr. Sapp. And on any given day in 1994, there were 2.1 youth 
awaiting trial in superior court at New Castle County. 

Senator BlDEN. I see. 
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Mr. Sapp. That number is now 7.4 per day, and I expect that by 
the end of 1995, that will go up even more. 

Senator Biden. And that is a reflection of the severity of the 
crimes for which these youth are accused. Is that the point you are 
making? 

Mr. Sapp. That is correct. 

Senator Biden. OK. Thank you. 

Mr. Sapp. In fact today, one-fifth of the 57 youths being detained, 
12, are awaiting trial in superior court, several on murder charges. 

The department has mounted many initiatives to respond to this 
increase and youth coming into the system. We are building a new 
$14 million facility to house 60 to 72 youth who are convicted in 
both the superior and family courts. 

We will be opening two new cottages in the next several months, 
one to serve 14 femmes, and one to serve 15 males in a short-term 
approach. 

Senator Biden. For the record, and the reflection of the commit- 
tee, when this report is made available, this hearing data, in Dela- 
ware, if a youth, that is, someone 15, 16, 17 years old, is tried in 
superior court, and convicted in superior court, and sentenced, do 
they serve time in the adult correctional center, or do they serve 
time in the juvenile correction center? 

Mr. Sapp. At present, once committed by superior court, they 
generally spend up to their 18th birthday with us, and then are 
transferred to the adult system. 

Senator Biden. So notwithstanding the fact a juvenile can be 
convicted in the adult system, that is, the superior court, they can- 
not be transferred to the adult prison system until they reach their 
18th birthday. Is that State law, or is that policy? 

Mr. Sapp. There are two exceptions. Last June, two bills passed 
that enabled the division, YRS, to transfer, administratively, supe- 
rior court-convicted youth who were not faring well in this system. 
So that if they acted out, tried to escape, or assaulted, we could ad- 
ministratively transfer. 

Senator Biden. I see. 

Mr. Sapp. The second bill allowed for a family court judge, dur- 
ing the detention phase, leading up to the decision to transfer to 
superior court, to make a decision to transfer the juvenile to the 
adult system. That has happened in three cases, one administra- 
tively, and two through the family court. 

And I might add at this point, that the Governor has an initia- 
tive, that by August of 1998, any superior court-convicted youth, 
and that would be 16- and 17-year-olds, will be sentenced and 
serve their time in the adult system. 

Senator Biden. I see. 

Mr. Sapp. So there will be a fundamental change in the way we 
deal with those 16- to 17-year-olds. 

Senator Biden. Thank you. 

Mr. Sapp. We also are expanding the Meld’s Cottage, trying to 
create more space. We are trying to bring to fruition an emotional 
mental health contract, that for the first time will give us in-State 
capacity to deal with youth that are currently placed all over the 
country, with those types of problems. 
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As I have already mentioned, the alternatives is expanded by 
twice its capacity over 2 years ago. We are going to add 16 beds 
to New Castle County Detention Center. We are going to be 
hosting a gentleman from South Carolina in the next week or two, 
who is going to discuss with us the possibility of a community- 
based project that will deal with youth in their community and in 
close concert with their family, trying to deal with what has been 
described, predominantly, as a conduct disorder group, a growing 
group of youth that are in need of attention. 

We will also be collaborating with schools this year. There is 
money in the State budget for this department to provide interven- 
tion and prevention services in the schools, trying to keep youth 
from coming into the system. 

And probably one of the most important efforts we have under- 
way at this point is an evaluation of all of our components, our al- 
ternatives, our community-based services, and our secure care, to 
try to determine what is the most effective approach with a par- 
ticular youth, and where we get the most for each dollar we are 
spending. 

And we do have some needs. We believe that we need to 
strengthen our after-care component, and rely more heavily on the 
family and community. 

And when those supports are not present, provide transitional 
and independent living situations. I think one of the biggest defi- 
cits in the system, nationwide in this State right now, is in that 
area, primarily because we can work wonders with youth while 
they are with us; but if you send them back to the same dysfunc- 
tional family, the same dysfunctional community, it is just a matter 
of time before they are back in the system. 

Senator Biden. Yes. 

Mr. Sapp. We also believe that we need to develop programs that 
provide strong staff-to-youth relationships. We believe that people 
make the difference and not necessarily the program. 

While we believe that we need to incapacitate and rehabilitate, 
we must continue and expand our prevention and early interven- 
tion programs. 

We must find a way to do both in meaningful ways, and it will 
not be cheap. We must not rob prevention to build more institu- 
tions. 

Specifically, we believe that the Federal Grovemment can be par- 
ticularly helpful in assessing programs and determining what 
works best, given every dollar that is spent in this State. 

What does the future hold? It does not look very bright at this 
point. The demographics indicate that we will see a growth in the 
cohort group, that is, the youth in the 10- to 17-year range, 
through the year 2010. 

And what is particularly disturbing is that group has been taper- 
ing off, and has become smaller in the last several years as juvenile 
crime has risen. So if it is going up as that cohort group, and it 
is going down, we can only anticipate that the numbers will go up 
as that group grows, through the year 2010. 

We must be prepared to program and provide for those youth. 
When you aggregate this by some of the socioeconomic factors that 
we know contribute to delinquency — poverty, dropout rates, single- 
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parent households, and lack of opportunity in the job market — ^the 
future looks difficult at best. 

We hope to develop in the near future a prediction model that 
will better enable us to be proactive rather than reactive. 

And again, we believe the Federal Government could be helpful 
in this area. 

It is clear that we have our work cut out for us, but we must 
find ways to effectively deal with the family, community, education, 
and peer group issues that place youth at risk, and ultimately in 
our system. 

I want to thank you for the opportunity to speak today, and for 
your interest in this important issue. 

Senator Biden. Thank you very much. 

Now I have questions for each of you, and I would invite anyone 
to chime in. 

But before I do that, we have some very distinguished people 
who are fully qualified to be panelists, but for a whole range of rea- 
sons are not. But I would like to recognize them in the audience. 

First and foremost is Dennis Greenhouse. Not many Dela- 
wareans know, but he has been the Chair of the Criminal Justice 
Committee for the National Association of Counties, NACO, which 
is one of the largest governmental bodies in the Nation, represent- 
ing more people than anyone but the Governors in the Nation. 

And I welcome you, Dennis. And I want to thank you for your 
tremendous help. Dennis may not want to take the blame, or the 
credit for this, but he is — I mean this sincerely, my word — ^in no 
small part responsible for the passage of the crime bill, because 
when things looked awfully bleak, I asked him to gather up a 
group of Republicans and Democrats, and it was mostly Repub- 
licans you gathered up, to come in and sit with me for literally 
hours. 

And we were able to convince their colleagues how important 
this was. I want to thank you, Dennis, and for chairing the commit- 
tee which is implementing much of this. 

And also Rev. Chris Bullock who has been very involved with 
youth. He is in the 8th Street Baptist Church. I saw Reverend Bul- 
lock in the back. 

And Rev. Jesse Walker was here. I saw Jesse. Reverend, nice to 
see you. Thank you for being here. 

And a man that I wanted to grow up to be like, but never had 
the skill — ^Anthony Anderson, a former Steeler football player. 
There he is. Tony, good to see you. I tell you what: If I did my job 
as well as you used to do yours, I might not have to go back to 
Iowa. [Laughter.] 

And Ron Mead, Department of Public Instruction is here as well. 
Ron, thank you for being here. 

And Joe Doleo, who I have worked with, we have all in this room 
worked with over the years. I remember back as far as 1984, when 
I drafted a thing called the Victims Of Crime Act, and for victims 
of services, Joe was the guy who educated me back then. I hope I 
have learned a little bit, Joe, from you, but I have listened, and I 
want to thank you. 

And also, I would like to ask, before we go any further, a lot of 
you have been looking at this array of weapons in the front here. 
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Colonel, these are all confiscated, as I understand, by your officers, 
from juveniles. Is that correct, or am I incorrect? 

Would you describe 

Mr. Gordon. That is accurate. The county is no longer, I think, 
the vision that you have, a Sleepy Hollow community, a bedroom 
community. These are what the officers brought into on a daily 
basis. 

The drug problem has aggravated it, but a lot of these are 
nondrug related, could be an^hing from 

Senator Biden. Now let me ask you, would you be willing to have 
one of your officers come up here, and tell — or you? Because I think 
it is important for people to understand this. At least it was for me. 

As I understand, one of these 9 mm, I believe this is a 9 mm pis- 
tol, is that correct? 

Mr. Gordon. Yes. 

Senator Biden. Now I am told this was apprehended from two 
suspects. One was 13 years old, and one was 15 years old. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. Gordon. That is right. 

Senator Biden. Can you. Officer, come up and identify yourself 
and tell us a little bit about these weapons. 

Mr. Hardin. Yes, sir. I am Officer William Hardin from the coun- 
ty police. 

Senator Biden. And what is this one? 

Mr. Hardin. That is a Lama brand 9-mm handgun, and that was 
taken off of two prospective drug dealers. Again, one was 13 and 
one was 15. They were found in the possession of quite a bit of co- 
caine as well as that weapon, and they use that for the protection 
of their dope. 

Senator Biden. This is a 9 mm? 

Mr. Hardin. Yes, sir; that is similar to what we carry. 

Senator Biden. For people in the audience, if I were to — ^which 
I will not do — point this weapon, at this range, at any one of the 
people on the panel, or the photographer there, and fire into the 
chest, what would be the effect of that? 

Mr. Hardin. You could pretty much not bother to call any para- 
medics, because they would be dead. 

Senator Biden. Now, can you describe — I am told there is this 
Tec-9, which is a weapon that was — ^who was that confiscated from? 

Mr. Hardin. That was confiscated from a female. She was 16 
years old, and she found that it was, in her words, cool to hang out 
with drug dealers. So she was in possession of that while she hung 
out with these drug dealers. 

Senator Biden. A 16-year-old woman? 

Mr. Hardin. Yes. 

Senator Biden. A young girl. All right. 

And I am told that this weapon is one that I should ask you 
about. 

Mr. Hardin. That is a 380, also a semiautomatic handgun. That 
was taken off of a 16-year-old suspect who had requested a ciga- 
rette of a juvenile victim, and when the victim said that he did not 
have any, he took out the gun and pointed it at him, and threat- 
ened to blow his head off. 

Senator Biden. That’s nice and social. 
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And the rest of these weapons here are weapons that were con- 
fiscated from juveniles? 

Mr. Hardin. All from juveniles; yes, sir. 

Senator BiDEN. All from juveniles. And I am surprised that a kid, 
13- or 14-year-old, could hold this weapon. 

Now, Chief Sapp, you said when you were on the east side of 
Wilmington as a patrolman for 5 years, how many times did you 
confiscate things like this? 

Mr. Sapp. I cannot remember ever taking a gun off a juvenile in 
those 5 years. 

Senator BiDEN. Thank you very much, officer. 

The reason I bothered to do that is that we often have these 
kinds of displays, but this is not something that is happenstance. 
I mean, this is not something that is just for show. Can you imag- 
ine a police officer worr 3 nng about walking up to a 13-year-old kid, 
and worrying a 13-year-old kid may present you with this, pointed 
at you? 'Hiirteen years old? 

TTiere was a university that one of my sons attended, and a fine 
institution, and always rated somewhere between 6 and 10, as one 
of the finest universities in America. Stopped by last year as they 
asked me to speak there. My son came up with me. He has been 
out of the school for some time. 

We were talking about it, and I kiddingly said to the president 
of the university: I said. Well, maybe my daughter will be coming 
up here. And the president of the university, a female, said, I am 
not sure you want to do that. And I asked why. I mean, this, lit- 
erally, is one of the finest academic institutions in America. 

And I said why. And her response was. Well, the problem has 
gotten worse up here on campus, to the point that 10-year-olds 
were pointing 9-mm weapons at college students, and robbing them 
on the mall in the campus. So they put an obelisk right in the cen- 
ter of this, one of the finest, oldest universities in America, where 
they have city police in the dead center, middle of the campus, be- 
cause 10-, 11-, and 12-year-olds are holding up the students at gun- 
point. 

And so this is real, this is not something that is just a matter 
of a total of six of us who have jobs in the public sector that we 
are interested in trying to justify the existence of the jobs. This is 
real stuff. 

Let me raise a couple questions with you all, and, again, I know 
your time is busy, and we are almost running on schedule here. 
Our next panel is supposed to begin at 10:20, but it will be a few 
minutes later than that. 

Let me say that it seems to me that several things have hap- 
pened of late. 

One is that there is an emerging consensus on a lot of things re- 
lating to the criminal justice system, still wide variances in the 
things we should do; but there are certain things that are emerg- 
ing. And I would like to name them, and then t^k about where we 
might differ, and where we might see different views reflected. 

I might add, although prevention has become a political football, 
the fellow who most helped me pass the crime bill in the first in- 
stance, even though I had drafted it, but I went to him for help. 
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was Phil Gramm. Phil Gramm is one of the most conservative U.S. 
Senators. 

And Phil and I agreed — and this is on the record, I am not telling 
tales out of school to hurt his chances by acknowledging that he is 
a friend. That could hurt him in a lot of sectors where he is trying 
to get a nomination. [Laughter.] 

But all kidding aside, I mean this sincerely. We agreed, for the 
first time, we were going to try to walk and chew gum at the same 
time. 

We were going to get much tougher on recidivists. We were going 
to get much tougher on the 6 percent of the population that com- 
mits 60 percent of the crime. 

We were going to provide many more resources for local police, 
with no strings attached, or very few strings attached. 

I might add that, as people here can tell you, all the new cops 
that have come to Delaware, they have come from the consequence 
of a one-page application form, no Federal grantsmanship required 
in this area. 

And we also agreed there is a need for more prisons, which is 
a part of getting tough. And we agreed there was a need for more 
prevention. And that was a consensus. That passed the Senate, 
overwhelmingly. And then we got into a political year, which it 
does not matter whether it is Democrats or Republicans, it is all 
the same, you know, and it was decided that if this was one team’s 
idea, it must be a bad idea, even though we initially had consensus. 

But nonetheless, even though people do not admit in Washing- 
ton, there is still a consensus on those three items. 

There was talk about drastically changing the crime law. The 
House did, and the Senate, led by Republicans, said. Wait a 
minute, it is not such a good idea to change this law. 

If you notice, there is no crime bill in the U.S. Senate, and if I 
had anything to do with it, there will be no change in the crime 
bill as long as I am in the Senate, and that is because of Repub- 
licans as well as Democrats sharing that view. 

But what I heard here this morning was that, one. Federal 
grants can help if we keep our mitts off, if we provide you the re- 
sources, give you some general guidance, and let you decide how 
to use it best. 

The second thing that I heard here is that there is a need for 
some degree of certainty when those grants are offered. You cannot 
plan from month to month. You have got to know that if you are 
going to plan on a Federal grant, for whatever the purpose, that 
assuming it makes sense, that you can have a time line in which 
to plan your budgets and the State budgets. 

A second thing that I have heard here today, and I want to follow 
up with some questions on each of these as I tick them off, and find 
out whether there is disagreement on this general consensus, as I 
see it, is that victimization is the spawning ground for criminal be- 
havior among youth. 

And that there is a lot more, and a lot that the States have done, 
a lot more that the States can do, and possibly what I want to get 
to is whether there is anything that, federally, we can do. 

I had started off focusing my legislative efforts in the crime area 
on that issue, and I authored four different bills. They are now law 
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now, but I think they need to be augmented, improved, and I think 
that the States can do more. 

One was a 1984 Victims of Crime Act, which I mentioned dis- 
cussing with Mr. Doleo. The 1990 Victims Of Child Abuse Act. The 
1993 backOTOund check, which I dubbed the Oprah bill, because she 
was so helpful in getting it passed. Oprah Winfrey. And the 1994 
crime bill which has a whole lot of juvenile justice items to it. 

But it seems to me that we have all sort of — ^there is a consensus 
we are not doing enough, whether it is the Federal Government or 
local. But there has got to be more focus on that. 

The third area on which there seems to be consensus is on drug 
treatment. Drug treatment works, depending on what you set out 
as your standard for working. If you require a 90-percent rate of 
cure, well, then it does not work. Then again, our school system 
does not work. Nothing works. 

We do not graduate 90-percent of the kids who enter school. If 
we shut down everything that did not have a success rate in the 
90 percent range, then we would not have a military, we would not 
have an education system, we would not have much of anything, 
because we do not have those kind of success rates. 

But I think part of our ethic, as Mr. Sullivan suggested, that 
somehow we, by implication he suggested an3nvay, I think, that we 
think we are rewarding people when we put them in drug treat- 
ment, when in fact we are rewarding ourselves, if we are smart 
about it. 

And the fourth area that seems to have some consensus is early 
intervention. Early intervention. And we have looked to the social 
sciences to help us determine early detection. We do have a Bill of 
Rights. We cannot intervene, government’s heavy hand, locally or 
federally, in families. 

But I suspect if any one of us were taken to any schoolyard or 
playground in this city, in the school year, or this summer, and ob- 
served the kids on that playground for a week, we could pick the 
at-risk kids. 

You do not have to be a rocket scientist. You could take any one 
of our moms there, and she could tell you who the kids are the at- 
risk kids. But unfortunately, society needs more than that in order 
to identify and isolate, for help, not isolate for segregating, but iso- 
late, for help, those children. 

And the last thing is this notion of — the fifth thing — there seems 
to be some emerging consensus on — ^it is not enough to do it all, 
and then drop them out of the end of the pipeline without a follow- 
up, without some aftercare, or maybe that is not the right word. 
But some followup. 

As I was sa)dng to Mr. Sullivan before the hearing began, accord- 
ing to most schools of social science and social policy, and many of 
you in here are trained and have backgrounds in that area, they 
tell me that a caseload for a caseworker, whether it is a probation 
officer, or a caseworker for juveniles, who technically is not a pro- 
bation officer, should be about 30 persons. 

The average caseload nationwide is about 155. In Pennsylvania, 
it is about 280. We are right at about the national average here 
in the State of Delaware, and they tell me you cannot get much 
done that way. 
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So what we have done in the name of — I do not know what in 
the name of — ^but since I have been a U.S. Senator, we have incre- 
mentally, but consistently cut the number of people involved in 
aftercare because of our limited resources, because of changes in 
philosophy. 

And so now we have someone that gets out of the system, what- 
ever system they are in, and there is very little followup, and ev- 
erybody tells me that intensive followup is needed for the first 
year, or so, after these kids get out of, whether it is a drug rehab 
program, a prison system, a sentence that does not involve incar- 
ceration. There needs to be followup. 

So what I would like to do, if I may, is speak to, and ask some 
questions relating to those five areas, and one more than I would 
like to start with. 

And that is the role of the media. I know none of us — I should 
not say none — I am not qualified by a background in education. 
Maybe some of the panel is. But I am not qu^ified to make a pro- 
fessional judgment about whether or not violence on television and 
violence in the media has any direct impact on the behavior of kids, 
except having read a number of the studies, you show young chil- 
dren these programs, you put them in a setting where they are 
being observed through the two-way mirror, and you have one of 
these programs on that engages in violence, whether it is the car- 
toon characters or whether it is other programs. 

And when it is finished, just turn it off, and effectively leave the 
room, and physical behavior changes. Kids act more violently with 
one another, even if it is fighting over blocks, or engaged in discus- 
sions of who sits where. Things change. 

But I do not have enough data to know that. I would like to ask 
you all the general question. Should we, notwithstanding — assum- 
ing we can do it, or maybe even assuming we cannot do it without 
impact on the first amendment — should we be looking at that? 

Is that a worthwhile thing the Federal Grovemment should be fo- 
cusing on, is violence in the media? 

Ms. Brady. Absolutely. 

Senator Biden. General Brady, you think we should? 

Ms. Brady. Absolutely. I mentioned, in my initial comments, 
there £ire two things that I see happening in the media, that are 
clearly reflected in my contact with students and youth. 

First, there are concepts, conduct, and literally perverse activity 
demonstrated within the media, that place ideas in children’s 
minds, that as I s£dd in my comments, even grown men in their 
entire lifetime never contemplated sometimes, before. 

And children are exposed to it at a time when they haven’t for- 
mulated the self-identity to understand, and the ability to resist 
engaging in 

Senator Biden. That is right. You know, this 16-year-old girl, we 
are told by the police, had this weapon because she thought it was 
cool to have this weapon. 

You watch every one of these action movies and action programs. 
There is somebody running around with rippling muscles, or, you 
know, bursting out of their tank top, canying one of these, and fir- 
ing at will. 
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It is amazing to me how much kids identify this with adulthood^ 
with power. And again, I do not know enough to know whether or 
not there is an absolute direct correlation, but Judge, in your expe- 
rience, what do you see as the relationship between the media and 
the 

Judge POPPITI. So long as violence is considered entertainment, 
and so long as toys are actual weapons, I think there is a common- 
sense correlation. 

So long as violence is entertainment, and so long as toys are real, 
there is going to be a connect. 

And I think we are seeing it more and more and more. So long 
as the weapon of choice to take into the school is no longer the pen 
knife, or the switchblade, or the zip gun, and there are these 
things, the weapons of choice will be these things. 

Senator Biden. Colonel, let me ask you a question. 

What kind of comments do you receive from the kids that are ap- 
prehended with these weapons? 

If you ask a kid, a 13-year-old, why they would choose to buy or 
purchase a 9-mm weapon, or a 16-year-old kid choose to purchase 
one of these two weapons as opposed to a 22 pistol, or as opposed 
to a knife — ^I mean, is any movement — I mean, do they ever explain 
their rationale for it, or is it just these are just easier to get? 

Mr. Gordon. No, it usually goes toward their status. They can 
handle it better with this, and I think a lot of it is perception, their 
own uplift, and a lot of that could be contributing to it. 

But it certainly is a status symbol. The bigger the gun, the more 
important, in a lot of cases, they believe they are. 

Senator Biden. Because that seems to be the evidence, that there 
is a relationship between the weapons, and again, I cannot recall 
the last time I saw a television show where, regardless — and these 
are all powerful weapons — ^where they would choose to have a 
handgun this size, lethal, a handgun this size, as opposed to a 
handgun this size, to make the point in the television. 

Now I am not here to suggest that violence cannot be, and is not 
an essential part of art. It can, is, has been. But it seems to me 
there should be some way where we should aid parents without 
violating the first amendment. 

Let me ask you specifically about aftercare. When did you first 
go on the family court. Judge? Not as chief. 

Were you on family, then superior, then family? 

Judge POPPITI. That is correct. 

Senator Biden. And you went in the family court how long ago? 

Judge POPPITI. Fifteen years ago. 

Senator Biden. Fifteen years ago. Is there any difference be- 
tween when you would — it seems to me family court judges have 
a difficult decision. . 

They have an at-risk kid, a kid who has violated the law, but 
maybe not violent behavior yet, but you worry that that is what is 
coming, and you look at the family. Or you look at the lack of a 
family. You look at the environment in which the kid comes from, 
and your instinct tells you, and experience, if you send them back 
into that, you are likely to have them back before you with some- 
thing more serious. 
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The judgment you make, are you able to rely upon — am not 
asking you to comment on the individual talent of the people I am 
about to mention. I am asking you to comment on the panoply of 
services and the extent of the intense followup you are able to an- 
ticipate. 

Is there a difference between 15 years ago and now in the kind 
of aftercare help that you assign someone to a nonjudicial officer, 
someone other than under the control of Mr. Sapp, who is running 
the services for — mean, are there caseworkers, are there proba- 
tion officers that— do they have the time to follow up? 

Judge POPPITI. I think you just put your finger right on it. Sen- 
ator. I think the difference between the numbers now is the num- 
bers are more significant and the resources are more lean. 

I can remember when I first served on family court, that 
aftercare, if you will, was done by probation officers or assigned to 
the court. And the judges had time to even do hands-on work with 
those juveniles that they felt were perhaps higher risk. 

No one has the time to do that an 3 rmore, and I am not sure that 
the resources are there to provide that aftercare, or probation. 

As Guy suggested, it is going to be an area of concentration, I 
would expect, in the next year or two years. 

Mr. Sapp. We are not as bad off as the national average. Right 
now, our community-based services officers, or parole officers, pro- 
bation officers, are in the 50- to 70-case per worker range, and we 
would like to get that back down, and our goal at some point is to 
get back to the 30 and 35 cases, that we believe are really manage- 
able. 

One of the things that I think is going to happen in the State, 
that has already begun, is that community centers, other nonprofit 
and community-based organizations are going to begin to take on 
responsibility for aftercare for these youth in their respective com- 
munities. 

And until that happens, with the volume we expect over the next 
10 to 15 years, the State, the Federal Government, is simply not 
going to be able to keep up, keep pace with it. 

Families and communities have got to get involved. They have 
got to take responsibility for these youth in their communities if we 
are ever going to work out this problem. 

Senator Biden. You know, one of the things that concerns me the 
most, to be honest with you, and it is something that may surprise 
you, that Jane Brady and I agree on, and separately spesik to, and 
that is, my concern that the Government over-promises what it can 
and cannot do. 

And one of the things that concerns me the most, when I sit 
down to vote on or draft legislation in this area, is that I think peo- 
ple are mildly skeptical about any assertions or promises we make 
as elected officials, that if we do this, then this behavior is going 
to follow. 

And one of the areas, when we talk about, Guy, we talk about 
having the families take more responsibility, the truth is there are 
no families to take responsibilities for a vast majority of these very 
kids, the most violent we are talking about. 

And when we talk about aftercare, the kind of aftercare I am 
talking about is what Mr. Sullivan was talking about. He talked 
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about the need to give — correct me if I am wrong, Larry — the need 
to give the judge enough discretion, that he, or she cannot only sen- 
tence someone to a physical facility, but can dictate what happens 
to them after they leave that facility as a part of their original sen- 
tence. 

And in the drug court legislation, we are going to hear from a 
guy that I have grown to have a great deal of respect for. I never 
failed to have it, but as I have worked with him, I have observed 
how much he knows about the area. Rich Davis, State representa- 
tive, who is going to testify in a while, along with Judge Gebline 
and others. Judge Gebline will not be testifying today. 

And that is that in the drug court setting, that we have set up, 
federally, to allow States to take advantage of, that is precisely 
what works, we found, and what does not work. 

Only when you not only put someone into treatment, but insist 
that ^ter treatment is finished, that they must either maintain 
themselves in school, must maintain their job, must in fact con- 
tinue for 2 days a week, intensive supervision by a named proba- 
tion officer — unless you do all of those things, even though the drug 
treatment works for the first 6 months, 8 months, maybe up to a 
year, you have an incredible recidivist rate. 

But in the drug court experience, when you provide for that kind 
of followup, which is costly and intensive — that is why we put a bil- 
lion dollars, nationally, in it, for the national drug court system. 

And by the way, I am not being solicitous. Judge Gebline is the 
reason why I wrote that legislation. He was the guy who gave me 
the idea as to how to do that, and he is now — as a matter of fact 
the President asked him to head up the entire operation for him, 
nationally, and he chose to stay here. 

I do not know that everybody knows he was asked, but that is 
what he decided. The point being, though, that this intensive fol- 
low-up, it is costly. Is that the kind of thing you are talking about, 
across the board, in the juvenile justice area, giving a judge the 
discretion to say, OK, if you do not go to job training, if you do not 
stay in school, then you do go to jail? 

I was not quite sure how you 

Mr. Sullivan. There would be two aspects of it. No. 1, the judge, 
at the time of sentencing, would prescribe what the needs were for 
that particular defendant while incarcerated, and further set condi- 
tions that would impact that offender, once released. And the t 3 q>es 
of things that you are talking about are conditions of release, such 
that if the juvenile or adult did not comply, that he would find him- 
self back, incarcerated. 

I think the thrust of what I was saying was, that if you expect 
these individuals to succeed after they are out of prison, or out of - 
their period of incarceration, then you have to make them produc- 
tive while they are incarcerated. 

And the judges have to, in my opinion, direct what happens in 
the prison setting. 

Senator BiDEN. One of the things that Mr. Sapp, you, in being 
responsible for this institution, and others, again this is anecdotal 
but I would like your comment on whether or not it reflects more 
than an anecdote. 
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And that is, an awful lot of the kids you get out here show up 
here, and find they have got their old buddies from the old neigh- 
borhood here. I mean, to come here is not to go to some isolated 
island in the mind of many of the kids that are here. 

And to go from here, or to Stevenson House or anyplace else, 
back into their community, without some alteration or change in 
the reintegration into that community does not seem to do much. 

Is there a correlation between whether or not you send a kid to 
a place where he is not with his buddies, or do you send him to 
a place where he does not know anybody? 

Do you understand what I am driving at? I am not articulating 
it very well, but it seems like it does not seem much of a punish- 
ment. 

Mr. Sapp. Peer pressure, how you associate with a peer group is 
one of the four major components of a successful reintegration. If 
the youth comes into the facility, maintains a relationship with a 
negative peer group here, is quite likely he is going to go back and 
reassociate with a negative peer group in the community. 

Our focus, as we opened the new building, was to design a facil- 
ity that would facilitate the normative culture and the therapeutic 
community. But more importantly, to re-engineer workforce, and 
we required that all the direct care staff in the new facility must 
have a bachelor’s degree. And we expect those people to work with 
youth in our custody between a 6- and 9-month period in a way 
that breaks the negative peer pressure, gets a youth to a point 
where he can succeed on the outside, associate with positive peer 
groups, hopefully have a mentor to look up to in the community. 

The problem is when that youth goes back to the same dysfunc- 
tional community and the same family that he has learned a lot 
of these behaviors from, it is very difficult to maintain the positive 
approach that has been learned while they are here. 

Senator Biden. Well, that is the point. See, I understand what 
you are saying. What I do not understand is how we do it. 

Mr. Sapp. I think one of the answers is that we have got to be 
able to provide transitional and independent living opportuni- 
ties — 

Senator Biden. What does that mean? Translate that for me, 
what that means. 

Mr. Sapp. What that means is that when a youth leaves here at 
16, 17 years of age, and we know that putting him back in the fam- 
ily, in the community is going to bring him right back, we care for 
that youth until he is 18, we give him the skills to live independ- 
ently, we teach him how to 

Senator Biden. But I mean, do you build a separate house? Do 
you put him in a different neighborhood? 

Ms. Brady. Little baby orphanages. 

Mr. Sapp. Yes, I think you have to. 

Ms. Brady. It is baby orpheinages, small-size orphanages where 
you do not return the children to the community where they are 
not safe, and they are not getting guidance. That is what I am tsJk- 
ing about, when I am looking at the victimization of kids. 

And we have kids who are coming through the family court sys- 
tem, that the court is aware are in environments that are not s^e, 
and we are not providing alternative placement for those kids be- 
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fore they get to Guy Sapp, to prevent them from becoming offend- 
ers, by helping to reduce the — I mean, kids go to sleep at night not 
knowing what is going to happen at 2 in the morning. They are 
probably going to be pulled out of bed, kicked, beaten, maybe raped 
in their own homes. They cannot sleep. We hear the story all the 
time. 

Mr. Sapp. And one of the other things that we want to be strong- 
er at in the future is working with the family while the youth is 
with us, so that the family is stronger and able to provide a better 
environment once the youth goes back. 

But in those cases where you simply cannot work with the fam- 
ily, mother and father are not there, maybe grandmom is filling in, 
and she just cannot do it, then I think we have got to find better 
ways to deal with these people. 

Senator Biden. Larry, and then Judge. 

Mr. Sullivan. You know, about a year ago, I was on a tour with 
some legislators through the prisons, again at the adult level, and 
I said that this tour is not complete unless we go through the 
projects, go through the public housing. 

Someone once said that if your prisons are nicer than your public 
housing, you are in deep trouble. And I can tell you this, both at 
the adult and juvenile level here, we are in deep trouble, because 
the facilities that are here, that Division of Youth Rehab have, are 
excellent. 

The adult facilities are excellent at all levels, and they are gen- 
erally better than our public housing. And certainly, the resources, 
you know, are there. 

So when you said a minute ago, it is not much of a deterrent, 
consider this. Someone wakes up in a project, no food in the refrig- 
erator, no job, no schooling, no training, no hope, drug addicted. 
When they are walking up the street, they want to get something 
to eat, they want to feed the kids. Why not knock off the 7-11? 

If they knock off the 7—11 and get some money, and do not get 
caught, they are ahead of the game, in their mind. 

If they do get caught, they go to a place that is nicer than from 
whence they came, where they get three meals a day, medical and 
dental, widescreen TV. 

We re^ly have to take a look at things beyond the traditional 
criminal justice system. Public housing plays a big role in the reha- 
bilitation of these individuals. It has got to be adequate, and often- 
times is more than adequate. 

Senator Biden. Judge. 

Judge PoppiTi. We did the right thing, about 20 years ago, when 
we did away with the draft, because we did away with it for the 
right reason. 

So when we replaced it with nothing, we have lost now close to 
three generations of young men and young women, even though 
they were not subject to the draft, when we did give them trai ni ng, 
discipline, money, a job, and something to look forward to. 

On the front end of this, in terms of prevention, we have got to 
figure out how we can get back to those years where we were giv- 
ing something to young people, other than the education we are 
supposed to be giving them. 
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Senator BlDEN. One of my concerns is this. I do not think that, 
speaking for myself, as a Federal legislator, I do not think I should 
attempt to act and pass laws, or appropriate moneys that do not 
have a reasonable prospect of working. 

And so I am not being over-critical here. That is why I am so 
proud of the crime bill. I think that stuff is direct, it works, and 

1 think there is evidence it works. 

Conversely, I get confused here, because one of the things that 
I — and I want to put this in the form of a question. The idea that 
when you have 71 out of every 100 black children who were bom 

2 years ago, in the last data we have, were bora into a home with- 
out a father, out of wedlock as we used to say, and no reasonable 
prospect there will ever be a male figfure in that home, 49 percent 
of all the Hispanic children in America, and a staggering 27 or 28 
percent of £ill the white children, which makes the other two popu- 
lations, in volume, dwarfed by comparison, dwarfed by comparison. 

You have somewhere in the mid-30’s. Of 35, 38 out of every 100 
children bom in 1993, in the United States of America, bom into 
a household where there will never be a msde figure, not that we 
males are all that hot^but there will be no male figure. There will 
be one parent for the entirety of that child’s adolescence, and there 
is a 5 times greater likelihood they will live in poverty. 

Now, when we say “involve the family”, the idea of involving the 
family — ^there is no family to involve, if the statistics you have 
given me, and that I have read, and studied are correct. You have 
somewhere approaching 65 or 70 percent of all the children, under 
the age of 18, convicted of violent offenses, come from a single fam- 
ily, living in poverty, and without any reasonable prospect that 
they have gone, completed their education, and usually drag ad- 
dicted. 

One of the things we did, and I would like to ask your comment 
on this — one of the things we did in the national crime bill, which 
maybe is important to help the States give seed money to do even 
more with, is this drag treatment. 

One of the things we figured out after 20-some years, and Mr. 
Sullivan knows this better than I do from his professional work, is 
that there is no distinction between success in a forced setting, that 
is, drag treatment in prison, and somebody who voluntarily says, 
I want drag treatment. The success rate is the same. 

We used to think you had to really want it before it helped. Well, 
that turns out not to be tme. And so in the national crime bill we 
put $270 million for seed money for the States to provide adult 
drag treatment in the prison system. 

And we put $100 million in the system for seed money for States 
to provide juvenile drag treatment. And I wrote into law, abso- 
lutely mandatory, any Federal prisoner — ^granted it is easier, we 
have fewer, there is only a million of them — ^but any Federsd pris- 
oner in the system is required to have drag treatment, cannot be 
released, must be dmg-tested before release. 

If, at the time of release date, is drag addicted, must stay in the 
system, and is subject to random drag testing. As an element of 
their probation, for a significant period of time, from 2 years on, 
to as many as 5 years, as a condition of release. 
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Now, where it has been done on a specific basis, it has shown 
real results. But there seems to be a great reluctance for States to 
share that view, because I think — and I am not being facetious — 
it Idnd of violates our puritanical work ethic, that somehow, we are 
going to take money and spend it on making someone better who 
has done bad things to us, so somehow we are doing them a favor 
and not us a favor. 

So my question is: Do you think that it is a useful thing to have 
mandatory treatment in the prison system, and as a condition of 
release from the system? 

Last year, what was the total number released from prison who 
were drug-addicted? 200,000? I think it was 212. Or over 200,000 
people, after having served their time, in the State prison system, 
last year walked out of those gates with a bus ticket and drug-ad- 
dicted. 

As they walked out the doors. 200,000 drug-addicted, after hav- 
ing served their time. And we all know — ^you all know better than 
I do — the General can tell you — ^if the national average is the same 
as the State, 154 crimes committed a year per drug addict in Amer- 
ica, unless their old man owns a bank, they have got to get the 
money somewhere. Not all felonies; but mostly felonies. 

And so my question is. Should we be putting more emphasis on 
drug treatment in prison? And as a condition of release, and a con- 
dition of probation, random drug testing, a requirement to be drug- 
free, or back into prison? Is that a sensible approach? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, it is. As I said, in Delaware, 70 to 80 percent 
of the people who go to prison are full-blown addicts, and only 5 
percent are getting treatment. 

Applying those statistics to Delaware, that means probably 3,000 
people have gone through the prison system, annu^ly, and have 
not gotten treatment when they needed it. 

In addition to mandating drug and alcohol treatment in the pris- 
ons, we ought to mandate education for those who have the capac- 
ity to succeed with the education program. 

We should further mandate drug training with the education 
program. We should further mandate job training, job skills train- 
ing for those who can succeed. 

Now, I keep on saying “those who can succeed” because we have 
done some studies, and the people that we have represented over 
the period of time are not particularly intelligent. We have got 
studies showing that, on average, they are 85 on one skill, 86 on 
another, and 79 on a third, in terms of IQ, recognizing of course 
that IQ is not the end-all in determining someone’s capacity. 

But whatever we do with these individuals, we have to hold them 
accountable to the level of their capacity. If they do not have a 
chance of succeeding in something, we should not beat them in an 
effort to get them to achieve. 

We ought to do a substantial needs assessment before we send 
them to prison to determine what their needs are, and they ought 
to be held accountable to perform up to their full capacity. 

Ms. Brady. Senator, two comments on that issue. 

First, it is not unusual, in our sentences in Delaware, for years 
now, to provide for keeping a job, getting education, or being sub- 
jected to random drug testing. 
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The problem is that within 4 months, or so, an entire budget, an- 
nual budget for random drug testing is fully utilized, and there is 
no resources. 

So, if you mandate that there be random drug testing — and there 
are fairly inexpensive tests now that can be done — we need funds 
to do that. 

Second, we do have some education programs. Our Commissioner 
of Corrections — I am sure you have probably heard from him — has 
instituted a requirement for release to have an 8th grade education 
level, or a GED. 

The final thing is that be aware that with the drug court — and 
I am not commenting on the good, or bad, or passing judgment on 
this — but with the drug court, and Judge Poppiti mentioned earlier 
the supervision of post-conviction used to be under the court. It 
then went to Corrections, and currently, in Delaware, our probation 
and parole system is under Corrections. 

But the supervision of those involved in the drug courts program 
is through the courts, and so you are bifurcating, and perhaps re- 
moving assets from the general pool of probation and parole re- 
sources by diverting them to the specific fragmented aspects of 
these targeted areas. 

Senator BlDEN. I think that is an interesting point, because that 
was not my intention. My intention was, in the drug courts, to pro- 
vide for the States to be able to utilize whatever assets, and every 
State, as you pointed out, is organized slightly differently, in terms 
of how they deal with the components of the criminal justice sys- 
tem, and the after-care portions. 

And if that is a problem, as a practical matter, if that limits the 
ability of the State to do what is intended by the system, as written 
into the Federal law, I would like to know, because we can change 
that. 

The idea was to give flexibility, and secondly, I am not con- 
templating mandating that the States have drug treatment. I did 
mandate that, where I can, and I think it is responsible for me to 
do that in the Federal system. 

What I was really inquiring — ^you have answered the question — 
is whether or not the Federal system can continue to provide seed 
money to encourage the States to do these things. I have worked 
with Colonel Gordon, and with Superintendent Ellingsworth,' and 
others in the State, to provide for the technical capabilities the po- 
lice need in order to be able to protect themselves and the commu- 
nity better. 

And we were getting some success there, including the compila- 
tion of criminal records. I mean, in the State of Delaware, as small 
as we are, we still do not have one place where we have a current, 
absolute, current base of all convicted criminals, where a cop, when 
they arrest someone, can press a button and know who they are 
dealing with. Or when a judge has someone before them in their 
court, to know whether or not there is another order in another 
State, it is stay-away order, and the whole range. 

Those things, we have been working, and the judge has been 
working on this as well. I put these in the same category. 

What I am talking about here is to try to encourage the States. 
I think it works. I think it is a good expenditure. I am not the Gov- 
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emor. I am not the legislator. I do not think I should be telling the 
State what to do. But based on what I hear today, there seems to 
be, at least some sense, that this should be a useful undertaking. 

What I do not want to do is, I do not want to be put in a position, 
or put publicly in a position where they think we are actually doing 
something, that we are not doing. 

And one of the things we found out, Guy, as I have gone to the 
universities over the last couple years, is that we are not training 
as many people in the discipline of how to deal with. 

I mean, literally, there are fewer and fewer schools that have, as 
their schools of Public Policy and Public Service — ^what is the 
school up at Penn called? I cannot think of the name; it is one of 
the oldest schools of social work in the country. 

They do not have as many people that they are training as quali- 
fied to be hired by you when they get out, that can knowledgeably 
follow up with, and remediate these folks as they come back in. 

We are hiring a lot of former police officers, and, by the way, I 
think that is not a bad thing per se. But I am not sure every 
former police officer is best qualified to be a probation officer. 

I think a former police officer may be qualified, which is the 
thing that Mayor Hutchinson suggested at our hearing on Satur- 
day. He said: “Look, you are loofing for help in community polic- 
ing. You are looking for help in the civilian end of this thing, and 
in the prevention end of it.” 

Why not change the State law? This is the State, not me. Why 
not change the State law to allow a cop, after 20 years, to get their 
pension, and be hired back on as a civilian with all that expertise 
in the police department? Their medical would be covered. Their in- 
surance is covered. You could hire them at a lot less. But under 
the law, you are not allowed to do that in most States, because of 
double (lipping. 

That may be a way we should go with police officers as opposed 
to focusing more police officers on — ^without going back and getting 
further education — on being the person who is the one handling 
probation and parole. 

But at any rate, I 

Mr. Sapp. Senator, if I could just make one point. 

With respect to drugs in the juvenile arena, it is a little bit dif- 
ferent situation than the adult. 

We do not see as many youth coming into the system as in the 
adult system, that are addicted to drugs. They come in, they are 
experimenting, they are at that age when they do a lot of that. 
Some come in as sellers, and might dabble some in drugs. 

So I think we have a better chance through our counseling and 
treatment programs to affect it. But I think we would have a high- 
er recidivism rate in aftercare because they are still in that experi- 
mentation stage in their life. When they go back out into the com- 
munity they are going to continue to dabble. 

So we are probably going to have a higher failure rate than the 
adult system, even. 

Senator BlDEN. I suspect that is true. 

One of the things, though, that is important to look at, and again 
we could, just with this panel, constructively spend the whole day 
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discussing these issues, but I am keeping you too long and I am 
backing up the other panels as well. 

One of the things that there has been some real success shown 
in the area — and I must tell you, though, I do not know and I 
would have to look to Cripsen Tool and experts on my staff to give 
me some greater input. 

But the kids who are involved in this kind of violent crime may 
or may not be susceptible to what I am about to say. I do not know 
the answer to what I am about to say. 

But there is evidence that education, drug education works for 
those who are in the experimentation stage, who are not addicted. 

And so it seems to me that there are better ways for us to use 
our resources, and whether or not it works as well within a juve- 
nile detention setting, I do not know. 

I do not have enough information to make that judgment. But I 
do know it does work much better in the situation where there is 
juvenile detention or adult detention, where there is a history of 
real drug abuse, and there is addiction. 

It does work; not every time, but it does work. One of the things 
we know from experience — ^you talked about public housing 
projects. Over a 6-year study of Boy’s Clubs and Girl’s Clubs of 
America — ^they are a tremendous organization, by the way — ^they 
took this study, and they showed where they took public housing 
projects that had the same demographic makeup across the Nation, 
and they put a Boy’s Club right in the public housing project, not 
offsite, on the public housing project, and in the same demographic 
breakup. 

So they did not compare a 20-story public housing project with 
2,000 kids to a, you know, a garden t 3 rpe dwelling with 200 kids. 

So they compared the same kinds of projects, and in every cir- 
cumstance — kIo you have the exact numbers? — the difference be- 
tween — among juveniles — there was a 22-percent reduction in 
crime just as a consequence of the existence, onsite, of a Boy’s 
Club. This is nationwide. An 18-percent reduction in drug arrests 
between the project with a Boy’s Club and one without a Boy’s 
Club. 

Going to Colonel Gordon’s point, that if you have something else 
to occupy these kids, you are not going to cure the problem. 

But I would ask rhetorically. Colonel Gordon, how many addi- 
tional police officers in the county would it take to reduce crime 
among juveniles by close to a quarter? It would take a hell of a lot, 
wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Gordon. We are trying to concentrate on just keeping it 
from increasing. It would be unbelievable, I think, the numbers you 
have there, and the increases, if we do not begin to 

Senator BiDEN. Well, Mr. Sapp pointed out. Chief Sapp pointed 
out, we have what they call the baby boomerang coming. The baby 
boomerang — ^we are going to have somewhere — ^that cadre of most 
violent offenders, between the ages of 13 and 18 years of age, over 
the next 5 years is going to increase by almost 25 to 30 percent. 

I mean, it is a gigantic wave coming, yes, and we will end with 
this. Any comment any of you would like to make? 

Mr. Sullivan. Senator, I know that you have been helping us 
with this, but the Division of Youth Rehab and the Family Court 
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have applied for a CSAT grant of $5 million over 5 years, to pro^ 
vide a continuum of treatment, to provide what you have just men- 
tioned. 

It is particularly important, and that is, aftercare and followup. 
I view this grant application as one of the most important applica- 
tions that we have ever applied for in the State of Delaware. 

It will do what you are suggesting. It will help the Division of 
Youth Rehab, Children’s Department, and the Family Court — ^there 
is a drug court provision in it, too — and I, for one, appreciate your 
help with that, and urge you to continue because it is so important 
to us. 

Senator Biden. Well, we are tr 3 ung very hard to do that. I hope 
this does not come out the wrong way, because I have at least two 
of the leading Republicans in the State here. 

One of the problems is the national Republic Party, the Congress 
is tr 3 ung to eliminate the program, totally, zero that out, the mon- 
eys from which that comes, and take — and I am not making this 
up — and take all the other programs and put them in block grants, 
and cut the amount of money. 

And I might add, both Senators Roth and ICassebaum have been 
supporting me on this. So it is not like — this is not all Republicans 
or ^1 Democrats. The House, though, in their appropriation proc- 
ess, chopped these, eliminated it, and lalock granted the rest. 

But at any rate, that is where we are. We are going to keep at 
it. I want to thank all of you very, very much. I would like to be 
able to submit a couple additional questions, in writing. 

I would particularly like to follow up with you on what General 
Brady referred to, as a good way to refer to it, as these “mini or- 
phanages,” that notion which you were talking about. I know the 
judge wanted to comment on that. 

I would like to ask you some questions about, mechanically, how 
would that work, and a few other questions. But I want to thank 
you very much for being here. 

Now our next panel, there are two people who have — I am going 
to split the panel, and call, first. Dr. Lonnie George, president of 
Delaware Technical Community College, who assumed this new po- 
sition 2 weeks ago, was a State representative for 21 years, a 
former Speaker of the House, an old and valued friend, and I am 
glad he is here. 

State Representative Rich Davis, who my kind comments about 
have probably damaged his reputation, but who has been a State 
representative since 1980 — please take your conversations out of 
the room — ^who has been a State representative since 1983. He co- 
chairs the budget writing and Joint Finance Committee since 1992, 
and he and Nancy Cook have been on matters related to this issue, 
the two most nonpartisan legislators I have run across in how they 
deal with it. 

I think Members of Congress, quite frankly, could learn a lot 
from the tradition of bipartisanship in the Delaware General As- 
sembly. We would all be a little better off. But I welcome you both. 

Ten we will hear from Vince Garlick, and Ms. Sewell of Wilming- 
ton High School, an 11th grader. 

Mr. Garlick is representing Norman Oliver. Councilman Oliver is 
not able to be here today. 
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I apologize, gentlemen, for having you late. I know you are very 
busy men. Mr. President — ^that has a nice ring to it — ^Mr. President, 
why do not we begin with your — and if you need to get these weap- 
ons, you can go right ahead and do that. Please begin your testi- 
mony. 

STATEMENT OF ORLANDO J. GEORGE, JR., PRESIDENT, 
DELAWARE TECHNICAL AND COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Mr. George. Thank you. Senator Biden, and it is a pleasure to 
be here, especially with my good friend. Rich Davis. 

Senator Biden, I first want to thank you for everything that you 
have done over the years with regard to the issue of helping with 
the growth and development of our children, not only in this State, 
but in the Nation. 

Your voice has been loud, and has been clear over many a year, 
and I know as a former public official, sometimes people forget to 
say thank you. But here is one person that does not want to forget 
to say thank you. Senator Biden. 

I am not an expert in this area. I think the people before us 
clearly qualify as experts. There are others in this State who deal 
with the prevention piece day to day. To me, they are heroes, in 
every sense of the word. They are in there pitching, ti^ng to help 
our young people, day in and day out, and Delaware is blessed to 
have them. 

Delaware Tech is a statewide training and education institution. 
The average age of our student is 28. Basically, we deal with 
adults. 

But Delaware Tech has a role to play when you talk about pre- 
vention. If it is true that it takes a village to raise a child — and 
I believe that is a true statement — ^Delaware Tech is a part of this 
village, and we have a role to play, just as every individual and 
every organization who has the capacity to help. There are too 
many folks walking away from this problem today as if it was your 
problem, or their problem. It is our problem. These are our chil- 
dren. 

There are programs that Delaware Tech offers, because their ju- 
venile offenders is committed to doing our part. These programs 
are for precollege students. They are for teenagers. They are for 
preteens. 

They are programs that provide an educationally fun, safe, and 
challenging environment, where kindness and sharing and coopera- 
tion, and politeness and courtesy are stressed. 

These programs are on all four of our campuses. And they are 
not just programs to deal with the bright people who are as bright 
as hell, you know, who can achieve great things. 

We are involved in some programs where students who have 
been expelled from school are on our campus, because we are try- 
ing to get our arms around the problem just like everyone else is, 
to try to help with these students, togrow and develop, and improve 
their self-esteem and self-confidence. So these programs I have put 
together in my written statement. Senator, and I can give those to 
your staff. 

Senator Biden. We will enter the entire statement into the 
record as if read. 
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[The statement of Mr. George follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Orlando J. George, Jr. 

It is a pleasure to be here, and an honor to be a part of the Judiciary Committee’s 
discussion on youth violence and its prevention. 

In considering my role on this panel, it seems to me that one might easily wonder 
what role the community college plays in the prevention of violence among our 
youth. Aren’t community colleges, in fact, attended by individuals in tiie post-adoles- 
cent stage who presumably have passed the high-risk period for juvenile violence? 
While the answer to that question is yes, I can tell you unequivocally that Delaware 
Tech has a role to play in the prevention of youtii violence in our State. If it is true 
that it takes a village to raise a child then clearly Delaware Tech, as a part of the 
village, has a responsibility to do its share in helping to address this problem. I rec- 
ognize there are a ^eat many other organizations and experts in ^e field who deal 
primarily or exclusively with the issue of preventing youth violence and I defer to 
their expertise. Delaware is truly blessed to have mese individuals and organiza- 
tions lending their shoulder to the wheel in this effort. 

Looking back, when you and I were ^wing up we had the good fortune to have 
many mentors. Maybe we didn’t recognize them as such at the time, but ^at is ex- 
actly what our coaches, scout leaders, and advisors were. They helped us grow and 
develop. They taught us things about life — getting along with people, being a part 
of a team, and understanding what that means. We also had the benefit of a loving 
family, and even an extended family, to support us during our childhood and adoles- 
cence. These individuals not only served as our mentors but our role models as well. 
Many of our youth at risk today do not have the benefit of these kinds of community 
and family support systems. It is important for youth from all ethnic and racii 
backgrounds and from both genders to see role models in people like themselves. 
Unless they are able to see fliis, they won’t really know that they too can “do it”. 
We have a number of programs at Delaware Tech, both federally and locally funded, 
to address the needs of developing youth and provide them with positive role mod- 
els. These programs provide young people of the community supplemental academic, 
special interest, and athletic programs diuing non-school hours. These quality pro- 
grams are offered in a college environment which is educational, fun, safe, and chal- 
lenging. In all of these programs, kindness, sharing, cooperation/team work, group 
interaction, politeness and courtesy are stressed. The old adage “children learn what 
they live” is so true. If children are engaged in stimulating activities directed by en- 
couraging, caring adults and older youth, perhaps they will follow the example in 
dealing with others. I’d like to share sever^ of Delaware Tech’s outreach programs 
with you. 

Sports Camp. — ^Designed for youth ages 7-14, this summer day camp at the Stan- 
ton campus features nin and learning with an introduction to volleyball, soccer, 
swimming, golf, horseback riding, tennis, baseball, and football. The program is 
sponsored by the New Castle County Department of Parks and Recreation and the 
College. Participants are provided with all equipment, refreshments each day, camp 
T-shirt, medical insurance, and a cookout on Fridays. 

Kids Kamp. — Designed to provide eight weeks of fun and a variety of informa- 
tional and recreational activities during the summer montiis, 7-18 year olds receive 
instruction in areas ranging from crafts, computers, baseball and baking, to avia- 
tion, art, woodworking, and wrestling. Special Saturday mini-camps with a special 
theme of the day are also held to give parents a “day out”. This program, offered 
at the Owens campus, is funded through the Continuing Education Division. 

Academic, Challenge. — Designed to offer educational opportunities in mathematics 
and English for academically talented youth in grades 8 through 12, this program 
is operated by the Owens Campus in cooperation with the Sussex County school dis- 
tricts. The objective of the program is to provide quality accelerated instruction for 
the area’s top students. 

Science Fair. — ^Designed to provide the opportunity to conduct a comprehensive 
science experiment, the annual Science Fair is open to youth grades 6 through 12. 
Students compete in 14 categories, including behavioral sciences, biochemistry, bot- 
any, chemist^, computer science, engineering, earth/space science, environmental 
science, physics, and zoology. Hosted by the Owens Campus, this annual event is 
funded through contributions from all higher education institutions in Delaware, as 
well as private citizen donations. A similar event funded by the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction is hosted by the Terry Campus each year. 

Project PEAK (Program for Educational Alternatives in Kent County). — Offered on 
the Terry campus, this govenmentally-funded program is designed for students in 
grades 9-12 (including those in special education) who have been or are in danger 
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of being expelled from school due to behavioral problems such as truancy, bringing 
weapons to school, hitting teachers or students, or other violent behavior. 

Students planning to return to school are enrolled in courses that mirror those 
they were taking at their home school and are receiving credits toward graduation. 
Those not planning to return to school receive basic skills and GED classes. The ef- 
fectiveness of ^e program is based on achieving behavioral change by direct per- 
sonal involvement during the education process. Students and parents are required 
to attend counseling whSe in the program. The increased personal attention is di- 
rected toward the improvement of self-esteem and self-confidence. This outstanding 
program won the 1995 Super Stars in Education award from the Delaware State 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA),— Designed to provide job development and 
training opportunities for at-risk youth ages 18-21 (including high school dropouts, 
welfare recipients, ex-offenders, certifiable physical or mentally disabled, and youth 
who are deficient in basic skills), this program is funded by the Delaware Private 
Industry Council/Department of Labor. These training opportunities are designed to 
improve the long-term employability of youth, and enhance the education^, occupa- 
tional, and citizenship skills of youth. Included in this progp*am are initiatives to as- 
sist youlii in adi-essing problems that impair their ability to make a successful 
transition from training into the world of work. 

TRIO PROGRAMS 

These federally-funded programs, designed to provide educational opportunity for 
all Americans regardless of race, ethnic background, or economic circumstance, are 
eligible to students from low-income families where neither parent has graduated 
from college. 

Talent Search, — Designed to serve young people in grades 6 through 12, this early 
intervention program helps junior and senior high school students to explore and 
understand educational opportunities and options available to them when they fin- 
ish high school. These students meet weekly with college coordinators for counsel- 
ing, workshops, and career planning. This one-on-one contact and encouragement 
from a mentor/role model can make the difference between attaining success and 
falling through the cracks of the system. 

Upward Bound, — ^Designed to help youth prepare for higher education, program 
participants ages 14-18 receive instruction and tutoring in literature, composition, 
mathematics, foreign language, and science on college campuses after school, on 
weekends, and during the summer. Statistics show that Upward Bound students are 
four times more likely to earn an undergraduate degree than students from similar 
backgrounds who did not participate. 

Student Support Services, — Designed to help students stay in college once they get 
there, and earn their degree, the third prong of this trio of programs serves matricu- 
lated students of all ages. Tutoring, counseling, and instructional services help keep 
these students on track. Issues that arise are resolved individually and early before 
a student can become overwhelmed and inclined to drop out. 

In conclusion, Delaware Tech will do its level best to continue to provide the pro- 
grams necessary to assist the development and growth of the next generation of 
young people. 

Mr. George. Thank you, Senator. 

The issue that I wanted to raise I think is a little broader issue. 
And that is, that it seems to me — and you referred to this earlier 
on the part of some of what you have to deal with — and it seems 
sometimes that there is a selective amnesia on the part of that gen- 
eration that made it through their teenage years and now are in 
a position to make decisions, set policy, vote on budgets. 

And that selective amnesia refers to their generation and grow- 
ing up. They talk about the importance of families and even ex- 
tended families. And they are right. You and I were blessed to have 
those kinds of loving, caring families. 

But it was not enough. Even back when we were growing up, the 
importance of the athletic teams, the Boy Scouts and the Girl 
Scouts, the band, the arts, all those clubs — at every one of those 
activities, there was an adult there, helping you and I. And I guess. 
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you know, in some minds they were keeping us off the streets and 
out of trouble. And that was certainly true. 

And I think some feel they were, you know, teaching us how to 
shoot a ball or how to earn a merit badge. That was true, too. But 
there was something else that they were doing that we never real- 
ized at the time, and that is, those coaches, advisers, and Scout 
leaders — ^they were mentors to us. They helped us grow. They 
helped us learn how to be comfortable with the world around us, 
how to be comfortable with ourselves. They developed our self-es- 
teem: how to be part of a team, how to be part of, you know, some- 
thing bigger than yourself. That is the thing that T think people are 
missing nowadays. 

It is not midnight basketball and we are going to send some kids 
out to play basketball. It is a question of, are you going to help de- 
velop our young people or not? It was true back then, for us, that 
those programs were important in our growth and development. 
Why is it any less true today? 

We have to figure ways to be tough-minded without being cold- 
hearted, Senator Biden, and these programs are clearly opportuni- 
ties for young people to grow, to develop their self-esteem. 

I have been at the college 26 years, and I started out teaching 
math. One of the things — even when I chaired the department, I 
always assigned myself one of the remedial classes to teach. And 
one of the things that I found out is that I taught young people in 
that math class as much about the development of their own self- 
esteem and self-respect as I did teach them math. 

These are people that have come through their childhood to 18, 
19 years old, and nobody in their life has ever told them that they 
are good at an 3 rthing. No one has ever put their arm around them 
and said, hey, way to go; you did a really nice job with that. And 
they come to the college and, you know, you have to start with the 
self-esteem and the self-respect, and give them some successes to 
start building up how they feel about themselves. 

I want to mention one other program that my good friend here. 
Rich Davis, was very instrumental in pushing it along, and help- 
ing, because it is just one more part of the puzzle. There is no one 
solution to this. There are a lot of components. 

But there is a program called Parents As Teachers; it is a pro- 
gram we started a number of years ago in the State, and it is a 
program that helps recognize that parents are the best teachers of 
their children before age 3, 0 to 3. 

That when you take a child into the supermarket, there are op- 
portunities for learning in that environment relating to color, sizes, 
shapes, and all kinds of things. And you do not have to have a col- 
lege degree in order to be an effective teacher of your own child. 

It has just got to start somewhere. This is a program that I think 
we have gotten off the ground and, with Representative Davis’s 
help, it has pushed now to be a statewide program. 

But Senator, I will give the rest of my statement to your staff 
for the record, and would be happy to answer any questions. 

Senator Biden. Thank you very much, Lonnie. 

Representative Davis, welcome. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. RICH DAVIS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN THE 

STATE HOUSE, DELAWARE 

Mr. Davis. Thank you. Senator, it is a real pleasure to be here 
with you this morning and it is a privilege to be a pent of this 
panel, especially with Dr. George. 

Like he, I do not come before you as any kind of an expert on 
youth violence. Unlike the people on the previous panel, I do not 
have to deal with the problem every day, and I am not going to 
claim to have all the answers or the cures. 

As you mentioned, I do come as a State representative. I have 
been involved in criminal justice issues in Delaware for a number 
of years, and currently cochair the joint finance committee. And in 
that capacity, I constantly see the impact of too much violence in 
our society, not only in our youth, but also in our adults. 

On the previous panel, Guy Sapp went through the CTOwth in the 
numbers, in terms of the people — ^the young people — ^vmo we are in- 
carcerating in our facilities. You could track similar numbers in our 
adult facilities, which have grown dramatically. 

And yet, I think if you pointedly asked the police who are on the 
street, they would tell you that the increased number of incarcer- 
ations has hardly made a dent in what they are dealing with in 
terms of crime on the street, and especially the violent crime rates. 

Can we make a difference by throwing more money or more pro- 
grams at the problem? Probably not. I have become totally con- 
vinced that to make an impact we have to have involvement in 
dealing with this problem from all aspects of our community and 
of our society. We have to begin to change some of the attitudes 
and the problems that are tearing our society apart and, most of 
all, it is not something that we are going to change overnight. 

I firmly believe that it has taken us about 30 or 40 years to get 
into this problem that we are dealing with and talking about today. 
And it has basically taken that long for the deterioration of our so- 
ciety, of our families, and of that structure that Dr. George was 
just talking about that helped each one of us as we were coming 
up as youth. 

And it is not a problem that we are going to repair overnight. 
Can Government make a difference? If I said no, I would have to 
wonder why any of us ever got into this business. So I have to be- 
lieve that we can. However, I do not think that we are going to do 
it by mandating programs or mandating how things should be 
done. 

My job at the State level, and yours at the Federal level, should 
be to allow our communities and community groups to try things 
that they think will work in their community, whether it be the 
PAL organization, setting up their facility, the Boys and Girls 
Clubs that are working in communities, or something specifically 
within the housing projects. 

We have to provide the resources for them to find the answer 
that will work in their community, and then help them have the 
expertise to be able to carry it out. What works in New York will 
not necessarily work in Delaware, and vice versa. 

What we do need are some of the things that I think you have 
been a champion for through the crime bill in terms of setting up 
partnerships between the Federal Government, the State Govern- 
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merit, and our local communities without a lot of strings and with- 
out a lot of red tape, to allow them to mn a program. 

When we look at some of these criminal justice issues in regards 
to juveniles, we need to have programs that will provide certain 
punishment in a manner that is appropriate to the offense and ap- 
propriate to the person who is involved. For some, it may be that 
incarceration is the only thing that is appropriate. But I think that 
our focus has to be more on using alternatives that are appropriate 
to the offense and the offender. 

And we have done a lot over the last few years through struc- 
tured sentencing, of making use of alternatives, in the adult sys- 
tems. I do not think we have done as much of that in the juvenile 
system as we should. 

Some of the things I have in mind, in terms of things that can 
be used for alternatives, are restorative justice-based programs 
such as the Victim/Offender ReconciHation Programs. One program 
of this type is currently being operated here in Wilmington by the 
Delaware Center for Justice. 

I currently have legislation in the General Assembly that will 
hopefully make these programs available statewide and, hopefully, 
eventually provide funding for them. 

Senator Biden. How does the program work? 

Mr. Davis. Well, these pro^ams are something. They have to be 
purely voluntary; both the victim and the offender have to volun- 
tarily agree to participate in it. 

The idea is to essentially bring them together in a face-to-face 
confrontation with a mediator so that the victim can maybe learn 
a little bit about why they were chosen, why the particular crime 
happened to have been committed against them. 

The offender can come to appreciate face to face, firsthand, what 
hurt they have caused to the victim, maybe what the long-lasting 
effects were of something that they only saw as a momentary en- 
counter. 

But it also involves a decision between them as to what is appro- 
priate restitution: what kind of community service would be appro- 
priate for that offender to participate in or what kind of direct serv- 
ices to the victim, in terms of restitution, they can provide. 

The experience so far has been that both the victim and the of- 
fender come away with a better feeling about the whole process, 
^d for the appropriate people and the appropriate circumstances, 
it really has a good impact. I think we need to make more use of 
this kind of program where it is appropriate. And, obviously, it will 
not be appropriate in all cases. 

Second, I think we need to make more use of the drug courts 
that you mentioned earlier. Judge Gebline has been operating an 
extremely successful program with adults through the superior 
court. I think that we can also operate a very appropriate program 
through the family courts, or through the superior court, if nec- 
essary, with juveniles. 

They may not — as was mentioned earlier, they may not be as 
fully involved in a full-blown habit as the adults are. But I think 
that the experience with most drug treatment programs has been 
that the earlier you can catch them, and can turn around the atti- 
tudes and the behaviors, the more successful you can be and the 
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less it is going to cost you to get there. So I firmly believe that we 
have to have early intervention. 

And these programs have to involve direct involvement by not 
just probation or parole officers who are looking at criminal justice 
activity, but case managers who are looking totally at the drug 
treatment activity. 

Senator Biden. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. And any time that the individual is basically not 
meeting their commitments, or they have a problem of relapse, 
they then take the person right back before the judge who origi- 
nally put them in the program, either for a kind of wake-up call — 
that you better turn yourself around because somebody is watching 
directly what is happening to you — or for a short period of incarcer- 
ation before they send them back to the drug treatment program 
to get their attention. 

But I think the other thing that is important is that that has to 
also be tied into essentially a contractual agreement to complete 
educational programs or job training programs, because just the 
drug treatment will not be enough. 

We have got to provide them with positive healthy alternatives, 
if we are going to turn lives around. 

Senator Biden. That is exactly what it calls for. 

Mr. Davis. I also think we need to make more use of electronic 
house-arrest programs for the people who — obviously you cannot 
confine them to a home situation that is the cause of the problem. 
But if you can confine them to home, and keep them away from 
the other influences in the community while you work with them 
in a counseling program, that may be as good as sending them to 
an outside program. 

None of these things are totally new. They do need additional re- 
sources, probably both from a Federal and State level, if we are 
going to reach all the children that we need to reach. 

But I think one of the things that we have often overlooked in 
many of these programs is the evaluation component. And I think 
that, as we look at doing any funding of new programs or addi- 
tional funding of old programs, we have to look very strongly at 
making sure that there are strong evaluation components there so 
that we can quit paying for the things that are not working and 
focus our attention and our resources on the things that are. 

I think we also have to stop looking at things in a very seg- 
mented way, and look more broadly across jurisdictional lines and 
across professional lines. We are not going to solve this problem 
just by looking at the criminal justice side. 

I firmly believe that we are only going to solve it as we integrate 
it with things like the Boys and Girls Clubs, the PAL programs or 
the recreation leagues, and with the educational system. 

And only if we can purely turn some of these people on to edu- 
cation can we turn their lives around. Similarly, our schools are not 
going to be able to be successful unless we get a handle on the 
problems that they are dealing with. At the early stages, the dis- 
cipline problems in the schools are what eventually we see out on 
the street as the violent crimes that are taking place that we are 
talking about today. 
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And that is one of the reasons why I fought very hard to get ex- 
pansion in our State budget this year of prevention programs in 
our schools, and to get those expanded into every elementary school 
that v/e have, so that we can provide resources to help with coun- 
seling services or whatever might be needed in order to turn a kid 
around and let them then focus their attention on getting an edu- 
cation. 

And we have set up an experimental program in conjunction 
with the services for children, youth, and their families that will 
bring some of their counseling and social work capabilities to work 
with the children in the schools. But theyll also then go home with 
them, to their parents and their communities, to work with those 
dysfunctional family situations to maybe turn those around, so that 
we can make the best use of our resources. Get the children fo- 
cused on education while they are in school, and try to modify some 
of their behaviors that are disrupting the classroom. 

And I think that if we can be successful with those first and sec- 
ond graders — ^to get them turned on to education, get some appro- 
priate role models into their lives — ^we can then eliminate the juve- 
niles that are causing crime when they become older. 

It is going to take time. It is going to be frustrating for every- 
body, and I know that I personally find it very scary to think about 
this increase in the demographic numbers that we are talking 
about coming through our system right now. But it is something 
we are going to have to deal with. And at the same time, we have 
to make sure that we do not get all of our resources totally diverted 
onto the problems we are dealing with today, and thereby prevent 
us from being able to do the prevention programs and the training 
programs we need for the younger people that will be our juveniles 
of tomorrow. 

I want to also make a comment on a question that you asked the 
previous panel regarding mandatory drug treatment. I am abso- 
lutely convinced that mandatory drug treatment should be a com- 
ponent of both adult and juvenile correctional systems. 

When I look at Delaware and what that would take in the way 
of resources to provide that, though, I find that kind of a scary 
prospect, both in terms of what it does to the State budget to pro- 
vide those resources and what it does to the drug treatment re- 
sources we have available in the State. Because if, for example, we 
were to mandate that everyone in the criminal justice system who 
needed treatment had to receive it, then the situation that exists 
today — in terms of the difficulty of someone getting treatment who 
has not yet been involved in the criminal justice system — ^would 
just be made that much worse. 

And I think that if we can provide adequate treatment resources 
for those who have not yet been involved in the criminal justice 
system, that should be our first priority. But we also have to do 
ever3d;hing we can in terms of getting more treatment to the people 
who are in the criminal justice system. 

I want to thank you for the opportunity to be here and I will be 
happy to answer any questions. 

Senator Biden. I want to thank you both. I want to begin where 
you ended. That has been one of the great dilemmas that we have 
had. Almost everyone who has been as involved as you two have 
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as legislators — especially in budget- writing committees, or revenue 
committees, or committees with authorization authority — reaches 
the same conclusion about drug treatment. 

We had set as a goal in the national drug strategy, which is one 
of the next fights — ^which reminds me, we spend nationally, the 
Federal Government puts up $13.2 billion per year for drug policy. 
Now, to put this in perspective, the entire Biden crime bill for 6 
years is $30.1 billion. We already are spending over $13 billion per 
year federally on drug-related matters. 

And one of the things that we have had an ongoing debate about 
with the last two administrations is whether or not we should focus 
on hard-core users or focus on casual users. The last two adminis- 
trations chose casual because it is easier; you can measure it easi- 
er. And this administration, quite frankly, has chosen nothing; they 
have been absent. 

I have, I must tell you — and I know I get criticized for being, in 
this case, so critical of a Democratic President, but I was critical 
of Republican Presidents. I am going to be critical of a Democratic 
President. 

The last three Presidents have done virtually — ^well, they have 
not done — I think the strategy has not been adequate. [Laughter.] 

And so one of the things I am about to do is, I have redr^ed — 
£md if I have not already — do you have a copy of it there? — send 
you a copy of — ^and again this is sort of bedtime reading. But it 
does have a very, very short summary, a 15-page summary at the 
outset, of what I think the drug strategy should be. 

And it is not what I think. I mean, I have been writing one of 
these strategies every year for the Nation, and this administration. 
The good news is this administration signed on, but the bad news 
is they are not doing an 3 dhing about it. 

The bad news was the last administration did not sign on to it, 
but they spent monies in ways that I thought did not make as 
much sense. 

But the point of all of this, sa 3 dng all that, is to reinforce your 
point. It is an extremely expensive proposition. 

I think we should shift our attention from drug interdiction to 
drug treatment. And the reason I say that is, all it takes is a 5- 
square-mile area to provide all of the heroin that this Nation would 
consume in a year, from every source. 

All it takes worldwide is an area that is not much bigger than 
an average-sized Iowa farm to provide all of the coca that is needed 
to provide all of the cocaine consumption in the United States of 
America. 

We are seizing somewhere around 40, 50 times as many drugs 
as we seized in the past coming in, and yet the volume of drugs 
coming in is so intense that they are now shifting the way in which 
we consume drugs. 

For example, heroin, and heroin with a real purity that was 
enough to give people — the abuser — ^what they wanted, used to be 
awfully hard to come by. Now it is so prevalent that a method of 
using heroin is becoming prominent, and it is referred to out on the 
west coast as “chasing the dragon.” 

And what that meems is, just smoke it, it is high purity. And 
they literally will stand up and inhale the smoke as it comes out 
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of a pipe, with purity that is as intense as what you ipject directly 
into your arm. 

It used to be, prior to the crack epidemic, that we had four times 
as many — for every one woman who was a drug abuser, there were 
four men. Crack was a great equalizer; women have “come a long 
way, baby’ with crack. 

Now we have almost a one-to-one ratio. And that is why we are 
seeing a phenomenal increase in child abuse and child neglect, a 
phenomenal increase in women involved in violent crime; a phe- 
nomenal increase in AIDS, HIV-transmitted diseases. Because that 
is how they get the money for the hit, et cetera. 

And so there is a lot that we can do, but it is a very expensive 
proposition to deal with it. And it seems to me we have to shift our 
resources. Which leads me to a question, believe it or not. 

In the State legislature, one of the thinp that I have really — and 
I mean this^ sincerely, I have been truly impressed with — speaking 
to you, particularly — ^is your personal ability to lead your colleagues 
to do things which most people think make great sense, but which 
are counter-intuitive in todays world. 

In todays world — ^and I don’t think anyone has ever accused you 
of being a liberal Democrat — ^you are viewed as a strong conserv- 
ative, in todays national parlance, a Christian Right background, 
very strong on family value issues. And yet you are supporting 
some — ^you ^ are not only supporting, but you are convincing your 
colleagues in the legislature to deal with the nonmandatory preven- 
tion programs, prevention initiatives, giving people alternatives to 
try new ways ot dealing with the problems. 

And one of the things you mentioned was this crossing jurisdic- 
tional lines. Now, I am going to ask you to do me a favor — not 
today. I should not say it is a favor. Do all of us a service. In the 
Biden crime law, the State of Delaware this year — ^unless things 
^e drastically changed in the law— will get $3,810,000 for the abil- 
ity to use prevention programs that target youth violence in Amer- 
ica. I mean in the State; this is just for the State of Delaware. 

And some of these general pro^ams are — for example, there is 
a quarter of a million dollars that is going to be coming for commu- 
nity schools and youth services. That is for after-school programs; 
not conducted by, not run— this is the cross-jurisdictional part. 

There was a great deal of angst when we wrote this. And to be 
honest with you, I did not write it; most of what is in the crime 
bill were good ideas other people came with and I incorporated 
them. 

But this was written by Senator Danforth of Missouri, who has 
since retired; Senator Domenici, who heads our Budget Committee, 
a Republican; and Senators Dodd and Bradley, of New Jersey. 

And it created some real consternation among school officials 
when the idea was posited that there would be — ^what is the total 
amount for the national program? — $670 million made available to 
schools, to nonprofit private organizations to use school facilities 
after school, to engage these kids in a whole panoply of potential 
programs, left up to the local, totally up to the local private organi- 
zation that qualified for these. 

And the list goes on. Hiere is a program called the Assistance 
to Delinquent Youth, the Great Program, which is $350 million. 
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certain punishment for youthful offenders, community-based pros- 
ecutors’ grants, court-appointed special advocates, judicial training, 
and child abuse, police and prosecutors for victims’ grants, pro- 
grams like the one you mentioned in Wilmington you would like to 
make statewide. 

I think you are going to find you have the potential to call on 
as much as $775,000 in Federal dollars to do that. It is your discre- 
tion; we do not care how you use it. I mean, we care that you use 
it wisely, but we do not dictate how you use it; no strings attached 
to it. 

To community-based programs to support community policing, to 
community policing, totally, which if you added those, that would 
add another $4 million. So over seven and a half — almost $8 mil- 
lion will be coming in. 

Now, what I want to do — this is the large question. I would like 
you and your colleagues to tell us whether or not the ability to 
cross jurisdictional lines, which this is designed to enable you to do, 
is actually getting done locally. 

Because Lonnie and I worked for years, when I would bring in 
money for the community — and you, subsequently — ^money for the 
policing operations. And I would find out that the money was sup- 
posed to be going for cops. 

You all made a decision — ^in your judgment you, the State — ^that 
it should go to hire judges or public defenders or prosecutors. That 
was not the intention of it when we brought it in. What was it 
called? The Criminal Justice Planning Council. 

So what we need — ^because Delaware is a little bit of a micro- 
cosm, you can actually find things out in this State — ^is to know 
whether or not any of this is really working, if it really makes any 
sense. Because if it is not working, I do not want to keep it. Be- 
cause we are just going to diminish support from the public if we 
cannot show results in any of these undertakings, and that relates 
to the evaluation component. 

We wrote into the law a requirement that we have outside, kind 
of like a peer review ^oup, for regulatory reform. We kind of wrote 
that principle into this legislation, where we have outside peer re- 
view groups that are not hired by the agencies, that are academics, 
and others who are required to do an evaluation 2 years down the 
line in this. 

So I would like to ask you two things. First, is there a mecha- 
nism by which the State legislature — ^your committee, or whatever 
the appropriate committee is— can actually do an assessment of — 
not an academic assessment, but an assessment — ^whether or not 
the cross-jurisdictional programs here that we have written are ac- 
tually working cross-jurisdictionally. 

Whether there are these internecine fights that are going on that 
will not affect you all. I mean, you will not be the ones that are 
causing the fight. But is there a mechanism by which you can ob- 
serve for us whether or not it is actually working, and commu- 
nicate it? 

And second, is there an in-State evaluation component that 
makes sense for — not me, but for you — ^you, the State legislators, 
to implement to determine whether or not any of this is working? 
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And I will note parenthetically that in the violence against 
women legislation, which is a separate piece, I asked all the provid- 
ers and prevention people to gather in one room. And there were 
a couple hundred people. And I said one thing that caused a great 
stir, and a lot of people got very angry: I said, the first group that 
I find out is competing for these dollars at the expense of another 
group, I promise them personally I \ydll intervene to see they do not 
get any money. I personally will intervene. 

I have got too much invested in this. And so that is the kind of 
thing I am trying to figure out in this youth prevention stuff. 

So, (a), would you t^e a crack at trying to come up with a mech- 
anism, not to do it nationally, but the moneys that come into Dela- 
ware, to get some measure of whether they make any sense? 

Mr. Davis. Well, we certainly will be trying to look at that, both 
through the Joint Finance Committee, and using our staff re- 
sources in the legislature, because we want to know what works 
and what does not work, too, so that we can put, you know, not 
only the Federsd dollars to use but gdso the State dollars. 

We are looking much more than we used to at trying to do eval- 
uation of programs, and their successes. So, yes, we will look at 
that, and also, we are implementing more and more evaluation 
components, and the Finance Committee is looking at those very 
strongly, in terms of the success and failures of the various pro- 
grams that we fund. 

Mr. George. Senator, I think that is a good message to give to 
people, whether they want to hear it or not. They need to know 
that the organizations they run, the expectation on the part of the 
policmmakers is that people will cooperate and work together to 
move the ball forward. 

This program, just as an aside, the Parents as Teachers Pro- 
gram, which most people would say, of course you start when the 
child’s bom, or even a little before, to show, you know, even a sin- 
gle mother, how to teach. 

The biggest problem we had with starting that program, the big- 
gest group that fought us in terms of getting the money in the 
budget was the public education system. 

Senator BlDEN. Yes. 

Mr. George. I want to say one other thing, too. 

Senator BlDEN. If you would hold the thought. 

Mr. George. Yes. 

Senator BlDEN. That is why I mentioned the community use 
school services, which is a big chunk of the money you are going 
to get, initisdly, nationsdly. I mean, in fairness to Delaware, not lo- 
cally; but nationgdly, the national educators, the administrators 
said, wait a minute, I do not want someone in my school — ^the way 
this all started, as I told you, this was a cop riding home in New- 
ark, NJ, and he said. Why in the hell are these schools closed? I 
mean, why am I out there building new PAL centers? I have got 
a gymnasium here. Now it is not right for every city. 

Every community can have a different use and component of it. 
The other thing that is useful here, I think, is I think we have 
made it clear in the recent Supreme Court decision that religious- 
based activities that are not sponsored by — not sponsored by a par- 
ticular religion, but student-based activities that flow from this — 
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we specifically wrote into this that you would be able to have 
church organizations involved in some of these prevention pro- 
grams. 

So they were not excluded as a matter of law, because it seemed 
to me to make no sense to have all these facilities out there, and 
in some communities— you know, I can take you through — I do not 
have to take you, you could take me through parts of Wilmington 
tonight, and you are not going to have kids off the street at 11 
o’clock at night, or 10 o’clock at night. 

And for all the maligning that has happened to midnight basket- 
ball, midnight basketball did not have anything to do with basket- 
ball. It had nothing to do with basketball. It was to keep the facil- 
ity open, so that there is a place where you know, when you have 
these kids who have no place to go, or no one supervising them, 
that there is a place to go where when they get there they are su- 
pervised. 

You know, Lonnie, you indicated that when we were kids — and 
I am older them you, but we are about the same age — ^that even 
when things were “better” and there was something, that people 
still talked about a nuclear family, the truth is the nuclear family 
did not handle it all. 

Mr. George. That is right. 

Senator Biden. Did not even come close to handling it all. How 
do we get more people involved in the — a. phrase that is used by 
those of us who work in this area is called mentoring. 

But just plain old talk. How do you get more adults involved in 
things — not programs per se — things that affect kids? 

I mean, have you and the State had any experience with attract- 
ing adults into the equivalent of Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts? Not legis- 
lating it. But I meein, I am kind of at a loss, as a legislator, because 
I do not think you can legislate morality. 

But what has been the experience in the State of the success of 
getting more volunteers, not in programs where we are — ^which is 
very important — ^where we are reusing money for these activities, 
where we are doing good things, and hiring professional people, but 
where you actually have somebody, like a Big Brother, Big Sister 
kind of thing, where actually a kid at the other end, interacting 
with an adult? 

Mr. Davis. You know, I think some of the things that we have 
had success with, have gone back to working through some of our 
volunteer organizations and our volunteer coordinators within 
State government. 

Getting individuals who have taken early retirement, or even 
people that, you know, retired at the normal retirement age, and 
getting them involved in programs with children, particularly 
young children, teaching them to read, helping them with the tu- 
toring of their school work, getting those cross-generational inter- 
actions that are missing from so many of the children’s lives be- 
cause of the breakdowns of the families, or the families being so 
totally scattered. 

There has been success at doing that. The other place where I 
have seen success happening in many of our school tutori^ and 
mentoring programs has been when the local schools have gotten 
companies to get involved, and to let it be known among their em- 
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ployees that they feel it is good policy for the employees to be 
spending time as volunteers in the schools, and even making time 
available to them during the workday, to go in and do that on a 
periodic basis. 

And I think that until we get some of the adults convinced that 
that is an appropriate use of their time, instead of spending all 
their time either involved in working, or their own recreation^ ac- 
tivities, that we are not going to turn it around. 

Mr. George. Senator, if I can just add. There is another dimen- 
sion to the idea of mentors, and that is role models. We all had role 
models when we were growing up. They were all white men. Noth- 
ing wrong with that, but there they were. 

We watched them. They were successful. They showed us that we 
could be successful. What is wrong with women having role models, 
and minorities, blacks and Hispanics? 

I mean, you get a double and triple whammy out of this thing, 
and not only do you have the adults and the supervision, you know, 
you have the concepts that are taught about life, and being com- 
fortable with yourself. 

But you also have that role model concept where people can see 
that they, too, can be successful. 

I am going to tell you, I think that the concept of mentoring has 
to st£irt at the top. Earlier on, when I talked about every organiza- 
tion, every individual has a capacity to help, has to step up to the 
plate, that is why I think the community college — ^we are not the 
solution, but we are part of it. 

I think every organization has a role to play, and the tone has 
to be set at the top of the organization, like Rich said, by providing 
the emphasis and the support. 

At Delaware Tech, the president of the college has indicated that 
everyone in that college will be a mentor. That is our goal, whether 
they are mentoring our college students who need it, or whether 
they are mentoring the students who are coming to us in all of 
these programs, from the high schools, and even preteen t 3 rpes of 
things. 

But the goal here is to get everyone involved as a mentor. Orga- 
nizations — ^that has to be set at the top. 

Senator Biden. One last question I have, and I have taken ’a lot 
of your time, and I appreciate it. 

I have been both enticed by, but frightened by, the following no- 
tion, and we discussed at the end of the last panel, that when you 
see a child who either gets exposed — ^usually the child gets exposed 
through the system, not as the criminal, but as the victim. Not 
usually, but probably 45, 50 percent of the time. 

And you know that in the family court situation you are going 
to have to give that mother or that father jurisdiction and con- 
trolled control over that child. And you know damn well that the 
mother or father, the chances of them doing an 3 d;hing but harm are 
remote. 

And we can talk about intervening to increase the parenting 
skills of those parents in that circumstance, whether they are abu- 
sive of their children or abusive of themselves, and as a con- 
sequence abusing their children. 
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But you have still got to send the kid back in that environment. 
And in the State of DelawEire, and nationwide — I am not being crit- 
ical of the State — ^the foster parenting, foster homes have gotten 
one hell of a rap, and this notion of an alternative to send a child 
to something that is not a big orphanage, something that is not a 
reform school, as we used to say, when we were — ^you know, I am 
52 — ^when we were young, which is what we Eire in now — ^and some- 
thing different than sending them back into the environment where 
their chances sire overwhelming, it is not going to get any better 
for them. 

Has the State, in your capacity as leaders in the State govern- 
ment, have you discussed or have any experience you could share 
with us? I Eim not expecting you do or do not, but if you do, is there 
Einy experience you all have had with alternative forms of living for 
children, even if it is on a temporary basis? 

We have foster homes, Eind then we have go back home, and we 
have juvenile detention. Have you had any experimentation with 
any other alternative? OrphEinages? 

Mr. Davis. I am not sure that I can say that we have done Einy 
specific experimenting with any other progrEims that are particu- 
larly Eumed at that, other than the things that you have mentioned. 
And I certainly would be the last one to advocate that we should 
do more breaking up of the family, because I think what we need 
to be doing is focusing resources on putting that family back to- 
gether. 

And I was sitting here thinking, as you were asking the question, 
that maybe what we need to be looking at is a model similEir to the 
model that has been used by the YMCA here in Wilmington in run- 
ning their trEinsitional housing program, where the gom there was 
to take individuals who basically were homeless or on the verge of 
being homeless, take the entire family, move them into a facility 
where they will be living together with other families, get them 
into a job, get them into some training on psirenting skills, some 
training on skills of being a home owner, get them back on their 
feet flnEincially, and then help them move on into an apartment or 
other situation. 

Maybe we need to be setting up, not orphanages to take the chil- 
dren, but some of these smaller programs that could take four or 
five families, and bring them into a facility and basically work with 
them in putting their family back together and work with both the 
adult and the child. 

Senator Biden. Again, I am out of my area of expertise, assum- 
ing I have any in what I am about to say. But we just were of mild 
assistance in getting a grant for Brother Ronald’s operation, a sig- 
nificant grant, and the purpose of that — and I wEinted full disclo- 
sure here, smd I mesin this sincerely — ^my sister is president of that 
board. But I have been involved with them before she was involved. 
I mean, that is just full disclosure, OK, and 

Mr. George. Senator, apologies are not necessary. This is what 
is needed in our State — ^more involvement, not less. 

Mr. Davis. And they run a fantastic program. 

Senator Biden. And what they have done, sind what they plan 
on doing with this initial grant, is they are taking homeless — ^it is 
out of the Violence Against Women money — 70 percent of the chil- 
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dren are homeless, are there because they are with a mother who 
was victimized by a man, and they have no place to go. 

And they now have a very temporary arrangement, that they can 
only keep these families for several weeks, while they go from the 
home in which they are battered into this environment to try to 
find something out. 

Now they are going to allow them the prospect — I may be off, my 
sister will kill me if I get it wrong — ^but where I think you will be 
able to stay up to 2 years in essentially an apartment complex, that 
they then have to move out of But they teach these skills in the 
meantime. 

One of the problems I have — and I will end with this becausr: I 
am keeping you too long — ^there are about, as all three of us know, 
about 6 percent of the kids who are violence offenders, who use 
this — 6 percent of the kids out there commit about 50 to 60 percent 
of the violent acts. The same way with the adult population. 

We also know that there is a relatively small percentage of the 
kids where but for the intervention of the Lord — and I do not say 
that facetiously — ^but for the intervention of the Lord, the likelihood 
of putting the family back together again is near term, zero. 

And so we know that there are some children who are going to 
go in, there is no parent that you can get to come in, or grand- 
parent, get to come in to participate with them. 

And we know we essentially put them back in a home, but it is 
back in the street. And what I was thinking about — and I do not 
know the utility of it, so I am not going to pursue it beyond this. 
I just wondered if you all had any experience with it. 

I think there is room for the possibility of essentially having 
what is equivalent to what wealthy people do when they send their 
kids to prep school. To have a child not in a school setting, but 
have it in a home setting, an orphanage setting, that is a tem- 
porary situation, for not children who are merely — I should not 
have say merely absmdoned — ^but children who are in environments 
that are corrosive to them. 

That where we would provide for genuine, serious, professional 
care for them, as if they were going off to St. Andrews Prep School. 
And while they attend the public school, while they attend — not 
setting up a whole school for them, but where they are out of that 
environment. 

And many times we find you are going to have to work with a 
single parent, or that person, separately, and not in conjunction 
with the child in the environment at the same time. 

And it is something I have been intrigued with for some time, 
and I am going to have to learn more about. 

But that is why I asked the question. Because there are a small 
cadre of children, that there is no reasonable prospect of sending 
them back to anything — ^anything at all, that is worthwhile. 

Mr. George. Senator, like you were saying earlier, no program 
has those 90 percent success rates. I mean, you start with parents 
before the child is bom, and then you would work with counseling, 
that Rich was talking about. But there is going to be a population 
out there, that, you know, we will not want to send back into the 
home, and we have to have a strategy to help those young girls and 
boys. 
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Senator Biden. I thank you both very, very much, and I wish you 
well, not that you need any wish, you have so much experience in 
the system already. Dr. George. But I wish you well in your tenure 
as president, in what I think is one of the great contributions that 
the State has made, and what Governor Terry and his Republican 
and Democratic friends made back in the late 1960’s. It is one of 
the real serious, positive things that Government has done with 
the largesse of the taxpayers. 

Mr. George. Thank you. Senator. 

Senator Biden. And Representative Davis, I want to thanW you 
for always being available for the telephone calls, and for the input. 

I would like to work more closely with you to follow, again, not 
my intervening, not my telling the State. If you have noticed, in 
fairness, I do not think I have ever once recommended to the State 
legislature what they should or should not do. 

You all do not tell me what to do on Bosnia. I do not attempt 
to tell you to do on what is going on in the State legislature. 

But it would be helpful to me, because I want this to work, to 
get an honest — which I know I would get from you — an unvar- 
nished assessment of whether or not these — ^some will work, some 
will not work. I want to get rid of the ones that do not work. I want 
to get rid of the ones that do not, cannot show that they can cross 
this cross jurisdiction, this crosswalk, as we say, and I would like 
to work with you on that. 

Mr. Davis. I will be glad to. 

Mr. George. Senator, as a postscript, you asked Representative 
Davis about his success in getting his colleagues to follow him. He 
will never say this, but I can say it. I mentioned earlier about the 
need for being tough-minded, without being cold-hearted, and abso- 
lutely fair. That describes this good man sitting to my right. 

So that is the answer to your — at least it is part of the answer. 

Senator Biden. Now we have completely demolished his reputa- 
tion. The former Democratic Speaker of the House and the incum- 
bent Democratic U.S. Senator, saying nice things about a conserv- 
ative Republican legislator. I promise we will try to overcome that. 
[Laughter.] 

Senator Biden. Thank you very much. 

Now what we are going to do now is we are going to — let me see, 
we have two more groups. How about asking Twsana Sewell to 
come forward. She is a 11th grader at Wilmington High School and 
a student representative on the Delaware Juvenile Justice Advi- 
sory Group, and more sophisticated than I was when I was a senior 
in law school. 

And Vince Garlick, president of Stormin’ Normin’ Basketball 
League. And Alexis Nicholas is a coach there as well. I assume 
they are both there? Yes, both are with us today. I note that Coun- 
cilman Oliver is unavoidably out of town or he would be here, too. 

I welcome you all, and why do not I begin with you, Mr. Garlick, 
and Mr. Nicholas, and then, Twsana, ask you to speak. And I want 
to thank you all for your patient. 
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STATEMENT OF VINCE GARLICK, PRESIDENT, STORMIN’ NOR- 
MAN BASKETBALL LEAGUE, ACCOMPANIED BY ALEXIS NICH- 
OLAS, COACH 

Mr. Garlick. Senator, Norman Oliver and myself, and Alexis, we 
would like to thank you for over the years for your support of the 
Stormin’s Classic Summer Basketball League. 

As you are aware of, the Stormin’s Classic Basketball League is 
a summer basketball league which was founded by Norman Oliver 
to address some of the negative influences of crime and drugs on 
our society. 

Over the years — ^the league is in its 15th year — over the years we 
found that, and we cater to kids from the age of 9 to 18, females 
and males — ^is a basketball league which is — its office is structured 
and chairs, chaperons social and economical — excuse me — social 
and educational activities, including tutorial programs, communica- 
tion skills, and other academic courses. 

The league is currently, as of 1993, we are currently up to 700 
participants. 

Senator Biden. Seven hundred? 

Mr. Garlick. That is right. 

During the time the league is running, we are the ideal that 
there is no, hardly any city kids are on the street. They are at our 
gyms pla 3 dng, or in tutorial classes. 

Senator Biden. By the way, is that gym still not air conditioned? 

Mr. Garlick. That is right. 

Senator Biden. The last time I was down there with you — ^first 
of all, I was worried whether or not I was going to be able to make 
a free throw, and thank God I did. But My Lord, it was hot then. 
It must be hell today. 

Mr. Garlick. That is right. 

Senator Biden. It was this past week. You must be happy to be 
here in the air conditioned room. Coach. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Garlick. That is right. 

Alexis Nicholas is going to talk to you about the various compo- 
nents of the league, talking about success and what makes this 
league run. 

We are a 501(c)(3) nonprofit organization. We depend heavily 
upon our volunteers in selecting the right volunteers to participate 
in the league. 

We put up the carrot of basketball and we are dangling with a 
lot of other components of the league. We are very proud of our 
success with the league, and turning kids into the right direction, 
and we are very proud of the volunteers that participate in the 
league. 

Again, it has been 15 years, and we look at all the trials and 
tribulations of developing a summer league, and developing addi- 
tional activity for kids to have somewhere to go, and something to 
do during the summer months. 

I would like to chime in with what Mr. George stated, that when 
I w^s growing up you had the Boy Scouts and you had various or- 
ganizations for kids to keep them active and busy. 

I think it is very, very important for our society to realize that 
you have to keep a kid active and busy and you have got to show 
that you care. 




Those are very, very key components of tr 3 nng to turn a kid from 
negative influences to positive influences. We found that that is 
what we do best. We do not teach basketball. We have basketball 
as a vehicle to get them in, but what we teach is about life experi- 
ences. 

All of our volunteers are from various walks of life, but some of 
them are employed, some of them are not employed. They all have 
experiences to tell and a lot of the kids listen to their experiences 
and we try to be very supportive of their ideals. 

We never hardly ever — ^and this is about the program — we hardly 
ever discourage them. We make sure that they do not use excuses. 
We make sure that they use alternatives. 

Again, I am just really happy to be a part of this league, and the 
success the Stormin’s Classic has enjoyed. 

Alexis, again, will go into the more essential parts of the classic 
and talk to you about that. 

Senator BiDEN. Coach. 

Mr. Nicholas. Senator, thank you for giving me this opportunity 
to present on behalf of the Stormin’ Norman League, the different 
components of that the league has. 

The major component, as I see it, is educational opportunity. 

Last year, I guess, in 1993, the All State Basketball Team came 
out. We found that four of the five students on that team did not 
meet the NCA requirements for admission to a division wide college 
basketball program, even though they had the skill level to partici- 
pate. 

Senator BiDEN. Four out of five? 

Mr. Nicholas. The league responded in sa3diig that tutoring is 
required for every student who participated in the basketball pro- 
gram. However, we believe that it is kind of unrealistic to think 
you can get a child that has neglected his education for the first 
9 or 10 years, and then all of a sudden, in 2 years, prepared them 
to go on to college. 

And a response to that situation, the league has initiated what 
we call the Future Starts of Stormin’ Norman. We have identified 
12 kids who are in the 6th grade right now, and we are going to 
work with them closely, and monitor educational progress from 
grade 6 to grade 12, and 

Senator BiDEN. Let me ask you a question. 

Mr. Nicholas. Yes. 

Senator BiDEN. Were any of those four kids in the All State 
Team? Did any member participate in the Stormin’ Norman 
League? 

Mr. Nicholas. All four. 

Mr. Garlick. All four did participate in the league, but what 
happens is that we — we are starting to chart it now — ^that the kids 
that start off from the 9 to 11 age group, we think we have more 
of an impact on 

Senator BiDEN. No, I agree. I just was curious whether they — go 
ahead. 

Mr. Nicholas. So we have identified like 12 kids who we call the 
Future Stars of Stormin’ Norman Lea^e, and what we are doing 
is, we are going to track their educational progress from grade 6 
to grade 12, and hopefully those kids, when they get into the 12th 
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grade and the scholarship offers start to come, academic progress 
will not be an issue for them. 

We also have kids that everybody who participates in the league 
must go to tutoring, and again, I am not skeptical, I just think it 
is unrealistic to believe that you can take a child IV 2 hours a week, 
and put him in a room and say here is some educational material 
from the Department of Public Instruction, and have a great im- 
pact on his educational progress. 

The future stars hopefully will give kids an opportunity to assess 
where they are, early in their academic career, and give them an 
opportunity to find out where they are going to be. 

If you want to be a division I basketball player, you know wnat 
the requirements are, it is your responsibility to get there. 

We are here to ^ide you, we are here to help you, and we are 
here to push you along when you need a push. 

The other educational component of the league is that we think 
it is important to say to kids, at an early age, grade 6 being prob- 
ably too late, that you have to take some responsibility for where 
you want to be at the end of the road. 

Basketball, we know the statistics on basketball, the number of 
players who make it to the NBA. We know that that is probably 
not going to happen till one out of every 10,000 kids who partici- 
pate in the league — maybe. But we know they have an excellent 
opportunity to become a doctor, an excellent opportunity to become 
a lawyer, and I will give the accounting profession a big shout be- 
cause that is what I am — ^to become an accountant. 

So we are stressing education. The other component of the league 
that I would like to speak to you about is the youth violence initia- 
tive part. 

We know that midnight basketball has taken a beating in the na- 
tional press as being something other than what it really is. 

But we can attest to the fact that between 5:30 and 10, Monday 
to Thursday, that we have at minimum, somewhere between 8 and 
1,200 kids pla^ng basketball in the Stormin’ Norman League. 

I am optimistic in my assessment, that I do not believe if they 
were not playing basketball, that they would be involved in a crimi- 
nal activity. 

But if we assumed that 5 percent of them would be, that is a 100 
kids accounting for 40 or 50 percent of the crime happening in the 
city. 

It is the hard-core kids that you must address in our league, the 
ones that we have to put out the league, and then take them back. 

And I use Lenny Brown as an example, who comes from the Riv- 
erside, grew up in the “Bucket”, grew up there all his life, but in 
the 9th grade had to get put out of Stormin’ Norman League. 

But came back, 10th grade, second team All State basketball 
player; 11th grade. All State basketball player; 12th grade. All 
State basketb^l. He is a shining example about what is good about 
the league, because he can go back to Riverside and say to some 
kids that “You can make it.” I can say it, Vince can say it, “Norman 
can make it.” 

But for whatever reason, Lenny Brown commands the respect of 
all the kids in the “Bucket.” And if he says they can msike it, there 
are some kids who actually believe that they are going to make it 
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because Lenny Brown made it. Make it for whatever reason you 
want to as far as I am concerned, but make it. 

So we hold him out as a shining example of what is good about 
the league. The league has, as Vincent said, been mainly run, 
based on volunteers and contributions from sponsors. It has been 
a wonderful project to be involved in. 

And I am sort of like the Bobby Knight of the league. You do not 
really want to play for me sometime because I am going to scream 
and holler. But at dinner today 

Mr. Garlick. Loving and caring. 

Mr. Nicholas [continuing]. I am going to take my kids home. I 
am going to drop you off at your house, and watch you go in the 
house. Now whether or not you stay in there, I cannot promise you 
that everybody stays there. 

But I do know that when you show an initiative, you find a child, 
and you say to him I do care, I am going to come over there and 
see about you, whether it is 1:30 in the morning, 2:30 in the morn- 
ing. I am going to make you leave Market Street at 11 o’clock be- 
cause I know you are supposed to be home. 

I know that the league works for those, because I know that I 
am not the only coach that does that. I know that the league has 
helped far more kids than it could ever get credit for. 

I know that when you do not reach out to a child, you leave him 
out there to wander for himself, and the street is a harsh place to 
learn what reeJity is. 

Dr. Mays once said, I heard him say, I happened to be listening 
not some people speak, and he once said, “The failure of life is not 
to achieve your goeJ, the failure of life is to have no goeJ to 
achieve.” 

We cannot guarantee that the kids who participate in the 
Stormin’ Norman League will achieve their goal. We just try to 
give them a little light to turn on, to have a goal to achieve, and 
Vincent is going to speak to you again about some of the statistics 
of the league, about where the league is going, where we see the 
league in the next 5 or 10 years. Thank you. 

Senator Biden. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Garlick. Agsdn, a lot of the things that Alexis is talking 
about are things that — actually, I want to take one step back. 

I was one of the original draftees in the league back in 1980. So 
I actually played in the league. And fortunately enough, I ended up 
coaching, and am the president of the league, and I thank Norman 
for the opportunity to be here today. 

Senator Biden. Where did you come from? What neighborhood? 

Mr. Garlick. I am originally from South Wilmington. We cedi 
it — it is South Wilmington on the map. We cedi it Southbridge. 

Senator Biden. Right. You are from Southbridge. 

Mr. Garlick. That is correct. 

Senator Biden. And what about you? Are you a Wilmingtonian? 

Mr. Nicholas. All my life. 

Senator Biden. What part of it? 

Mr. Nicholas. Eighth Street— 8th and Church till I was 15 — 
West Side. 4th and Harrison for the last 20 years. 

Mr. Garlick. And in tedking about the teams of the league, cur- 
rently we have 52 teams, and that is an average of probably, on 
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each team, maybe anywhere from 12 to 15 kids. So you get the 
numbers 

Senator Biden. And you have a different coach for every team? 

Mr. Garlick. Different coach. We have approximately 56 volun- 
teers. And again they are all walks of life. I am a banker by train- 
ing. I mean, that is my degree, I ahi a banker, that is what I do. 
Alexis works for DP&L. We have coaches that are employed 

Senator Biden. I have to talk to you about my 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Garlick. So I think it is important to have people there from 
all walks of life, to talk to these kids. You have to talk to them. 
You have to show them that they care. A lot of these kids, some 
of them are good kids, some of them are bad kids. \^en I say 
“bad,” they tend not to follow the straight path, they tend to curve 
off the path, here and there. 

But the most important part is, if they do not have structure in 
their home, we try to have it there for them at the class, and I 
think it is something that is all dear to us, to our heart, that we 
meike sure that, hey, these kids are going to have someone to talk 
to, these kids are going to meike sure that we can get them from 
one place to another. 

So it is not basketball at all. It used to be basketball back in the 
old days. We were really worried about them W’s and the losses, 
the wins and losses. 

But now we are looking at, hey, we want these kids to make it, 
we want these kids to take those steps up there to be very, very 
successful. 

So that is the attitude that we have taken, and again, you know, 
you. Senator, you have been with us for a long while, you have 
been very supportive of us for a long while, and you know the 
struggles and where we are at now, and I think that is a tribute 
to all of our volunteers and our sponsors. 

[Editors note: Stormin’s Classic Basketball League — Classic 
Program descriptions — is retained in commitee files.] 

Senator Biden. I think it is as well. You have done a heck of a 
job. I have some questions for you both, but I would like to ask 
Twsana to speeik to us because here we have something in the 
flesh, an 11th grade young woman who can tell me whether all this 
is a bunch of junk or whether it means anything. 

STATEMENT OF TWSANA SEWELL, WILMINGTON HIGH 

SCHOOL STUDENT 

Ms. Sewell. Well, I want to thank you, and good morning, my 
name is Twsana Sewell. I attend the Phoenix Academy at Wilming- 
ton High. 

I am a member of JJAG, Juvenile Justice Advisory Group, and 
today I have just picked out some problems that I see, you know, 
being a student, and some possible solutions. 

The first problem I saw is guns, and the easy access, how chil- 
dren from 11 to 15, or even younger, can, you know, go out and buy 
a gun and use a gun. 

And also, that guns do not have to meet any health and safety 
standards, that, you know, if it were to fall on the floor, that, you 
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know, there is no guarantee that it will not go off, or that a toddler 
could pick up the gun and, you know, still pull the trigger. 

The next thing was substance abuse, from selling, using, and 
from it impairing your judgement, selling and using — ^you know, for 
using, you have to have money to buy the drugs, and not everyone 
has the means to just, you know, buy, buy, buy. 

So where are you getting the money from? Are you going about 
it in illegal ways? 

And when you are selling, you know, as people usually protect 
themselves with illegal weapons and whatnot, and that is when 
people can get hurt. 

The next is flstflghts which you can see in the school or what- 
ever, which can stem from an 3 d;hing. Low self-esteem. OK, she 
looked at me wrong, you know, so that might want to — ^you know, 
start something there. Or just an 3 d;hing. She pushed me. She 
bumped into me. 

The next is emphasis on materialism, and it is very important 
to especially youth, the way you look, and the things that you have, 
you know, and not everyone has the money to go out and buy these 
certain amount of things. 

So that might make you feel bad about yourself, or you might go 
out there and start stealing, and, you know, be caught up in the 
system that way. 

The next is peer pressure. You know, there is positive peer pres- 
sure and negative peer pressure. But the negative peer pressure is 
very important for a child or a youth to feel like they fit in and 
they belong to a certain crowd, and with peer pressure it is like if 
you do not do a certain thing, you know, then you are an outcast 
and you do not fit in, and that may influence you to do something 
that otherwise you would not have done. 

And last gossip, like “he said, she said” stuff. You know, “I heard 
you did that, I heard you did that.” And if there were better com- 
munications skills, and whatnot, you know, that half of these 
things could have been prevented in the first place. 

For possible solutions, just have things for kids to do after school, 
during the summers, on the weekends, instead of having them just 
out on the streets. 

You know, like the Boys Club, Girls Club, camps, jobs, volunteer 
work — just to get them involved and have them do something that 
interests them. 

And also to have parental supervision, to make sure that your 
child, you know, is doing the right thing, and monitoring what they 
do, what they watch on TV, who their friends are, where they are 
going, when they are coming home, and things such as that. 

And to back that up, to have parenting classes. Now that parents 
are becoming younger and younger, you know, they do not know 
what to do with the children. They are not as experienced as some- 
one who might be in their late 20’s. They are now having babies 
at maybe 15 or 16. So in the schools, or a weekend class, you know, 
to have some kind of curriculum or whatever, and help them, you 
know, to see what they can do with their children, as guidelines 
and whatnot. 

Latchkey programs, after-school, somewhere they can go that is 
constructive instead of sitting home, watching TV. And being with 
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other kids and having a mentor or role model t 5 T>e person who 
might be there. 

Conflict resolution in the schools. Communications instead of 
just, you know, fighting about it and whatnot. 

And last, peer counseling. Having students and teams go through 
training to be a peer counselor, to mediate things, and to talk with, 
you know, the cWldren who are involved in problems in the school. 

That is it. 

Senator Biden. I think I just found the person who is going to 
take my job. [Laughter.] 

How old are you now? 

Ms. Sewell. I am 15. 

Senator Biden. You are 15 years old? 

Ms. Sewell. Yes. 

Senator Biden. You are dangerous. 15 years old. You have so 
much poise. I am truly impressed. 

Let me ask you, you heard these gentlemen, these old guys sit- 
ting next to you over here talk about providing young men and 
women with a sense of self-esteem. What is it really like? 

You are going to be a junior? 

Ms. Sewell. Yes. 

Senator Biden. You are going to be a junior in high school. What 
do the kids think of you? I mean, let’s assume every kid in your 
school just heard you sitting before a United States Senator saying 
what you said. 

Would they think you are out of it? Would they think you are 
cool? I mean, how do you think your friends — not friends — the kids 
you go to school with, what would they think of you today, saying 
these things? You know, you are just some kind of — ^ypu are out of 
it, or you are in it, or are you a role — it is a hard question to ask 
you. 

But I mean, how in the real life, if you say these things in the 
student assembly, if the whole student, if Wilmington High School 
were assembled, and I held this hearing in front of everyone at 
Wilmington High, what would the other students say? 

Would they boo? Would they clap? Would they sit there and won- 
der what is she talking about? What do you think? 

Ms. Sewell. Well, I know it is not necessarily perceived as cool 
for someone to think about such problems, you know, in their spare 
time, or to even talk in front of a group or whatnot. 

But I do not know what the vast majority would think, but I 
would think that maybe half and half. Some people would, you 
know, know what I am talking about and be interested, willing to 
help, and maybe others sit there in wonderment, you know, ^^at 
is she talking about? 

Senator Biden. Now where do you live? 

I do not mean your exact address, but what part of town do you 
live in? 

Ms. Sewell. North side. 

Senator Biden. North side. 

And when you go to school, are you ever frightened when you go 
to school about guns? 

Do the kids you hang out with, do they worry about that some- 
one may walk in the school with something like this, and when you 
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are walking back home or taking the bus home, you get out — I 
mean, how conscious of you, are you and your friends, of all the 
things you hear about? 

You ^ow, we have police here today talking about how, you 
know, violence has increased and things have gotten worse. 

I mean, is it something you consciously think about? Or is it kind 
of like earthquakes? People live out in California, they know the 
earthquakes come, they Imow the reality, but they do not live every 
day wonying about if they get off the bus, if they are going to step 
on to a fault in the earth and be swallowed up. 

Ms. Sewell. I personally do not worry about, you know, being 
hurt, or you know, a gun situation or something. But as to say 
what other students think, I 

Senator BlDEN. No, I am just asking you how you think 
about 

Ms. Sewell. I do not feel uncomfortable going to school, you 
know, I feel safe and whatnot. You know, there are conflicts that, 
you know, everyone goes through. But basically, they have been 
handled, and they were not to a point where someone brought in 
a weapon. 

Senator BlDEN. Now one of the things that you said that I sus- 
pect some of the people who might listen to it would have picked 
up, they may have been a little surprised about, but from my wife 
teaching in the public school system for 17 years, it did not sur- 
prise me at all. 

You talked about fights in the school, and you used the pronoun 
“she” when you talked about it. She looked at — ^that way, and she 
did that and she did this, and as opposed to when we were in 
school — I Eim an old man, I am 52 — ^when I was in school, the idea 
that you wouW never see two girls fighting, yanking each other’s 
hair out, or hitting each other, or threatening each other with any- 
thing from a razor to a nail file, did not exist. 

But today, it happens a lot, does it not? 

Ms. Sewell. Ye^. I have the feeling that, you know, girls are 
very much into what they look like, you know, and boys and stuff 
like that, and where as they might not have, you know, the self- 
esteem and whatnot. So they would feel challenged, you know, if 
someone looked at them a certain way or whatnot. 

Or you know, there are a lot of fights that go on over boys, you 
know. “She is trying to steal my man.” You know. 

Senator BlDEN. Now when you say “fights” you actually mean 

fights. You mean fights here people are 

Ms. Sewell. Yes. 

Senator BlDEN. Because I think most adult women, when you say 
“fights” think you would mean arguments as opposed to fights. 

Ms. Sewell. Well, there are both. 

Senator BlDEN. I know there are both. But it is one of the 
changed phenomenon, I think, at least speaking to school adminis- 
trators, that has occurred over the last 15 years, maybe longer, 
maybe shorter, that there are those kind of fights that are physical 
fights, and can get pretty tough. 

Now let me ask you, in terms of the league, one of the things 
that — ^it seems to me it is self-evident that just occupying anywhere 
from 800 to 1,200 kids in the summer, at night, is a positive thing. 
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I mean, if you put 800 or 1,200 kids in a movie theater for four 
hours, four nights a week or five nights a week, assuming things 
were not happening, bad, in the movie theater, it would have to 
have a positive impact- in the sense that you do not have that many 
kids out in the street or some portion of it. 

So that is kind of obvious. But let me be the devil’s advocate for 
a minute, because every time I talk about the league, and as you 
know I also am the proponent of the midnight basketball. You are 
partially responsible for me getting in that trouble because of the 
success — [Laughter.] 

Senator Biden. But people come up to me and say, Joe, yeah, 
yeah, yeah, that is all fine, but I mean, what efforts do you have 
that does an 3 d;hing positive? I mean, you know, you might produce 
some All State basketball players, and that is great, fine, maybe 
they can go to college, ma 3 ^e they cannot. But you Imow, God, to 
be encouraging that — I mean, what difference does it make? 

And you even said, Alexis, that, you know, I think we would all 
acknowledge, IV 2 hours of tutoring a week is not going to change 
a kid from a dropout to being able to qualify to go to college. 

I mean, you are so busy just keeping thing in the league going. 
Do you have anything other than anecdotal evidence that this has 
a positive impact? 

What I meant to ask Guy Sapp and Tom Gordon, when they 
were up here, was whether or not they observed any difference in 
the crime rates or juvenile delinquency before and after, during, 
you know, the league. 

How many fights do you have to break up inside the — I mean, 
do you have difficulty inside the gymnasium? 

Mr. Garlick. At times we do, and we probably had fights like — 
if we take this year, till the start of June 19, until this period 
now — ^we may have had one or two, that is a lot of kids and that 
is not a great number there. 

Senator Biden. You have that many fights on a college basket- 
ball court during practice. 

Mr. Garlick. That is right. 

At this point, we do not have any statistical information to actu- 
ally track the progress of a kid from one point to another, to say, 
hey, we definitely had an effect on this Md. 

But what we do have is letters and documents from kids that 
graduated, that are in college, who say thank you for the inter- 
action with the other kids in the inner city. Thank you for the op- 
portunity to participate in your league. 

A lot of the kids that do participate in the league are by no 
means are kids that are — do not know how — for lack of another 
word — dumb kids. These kids are smart. A lot of these kids are 
smart and they have hidden talents. 

And what we try to do is bring their talents out. We have not 
taken a lot of credit for a lot of things that happen to these kids 
over their life, but we are in the process of trying to provide infor- 
mation and statistics for people like you. 

Senator Biden. Well, fellows, statistically, one thing I am con- 
fident would be shown: When they see two g^ys, one from the 
North end, one from Riverside, or wherever you are from, walking 
in in suits and well-dressed, and they see you on the street, and 
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you have two black African males who are making it, making it in 
the uptight society that we have out there — ^they look at you guys — 
I cannot believe that that, all by itself — quite frankly, I imagine, 
presumptuous of me to say this — ^but I imagine you have more im- 
pact on a kid when you walk in after work, if you walk into the 
gym looking like that, than you do when you are teaching the kid 
how to move to his left. 

In terms of the lack of black male role models, that are there, 
just for folks seeing you. 

Mr. Garlick. It does play a part in that, and Alexis can speak 
to it as well. 

Mr. Nicholas. Let me back up for 1 minute and address your 
question about how do you know that you are having an impact, 
because I think that when people talk about midnight basketball, 
and I find it hard to believe that intelligent men cannot come to 
the same conclusion, is that when you talk about taking 25 kids 
off 5th and Madison, 30 kids off of 30th and Market, 30 kids out 
of Southbridge, 30 kids out of Riverside, and put them all in the 
same gjon, getting them to play on different basketball teams 

Senator Biden. That is right. 

Mr. Nicholas. They are not all on the same team. 

So now you are not on the court with your buddy, your best 
friend, that you are willing to die for on the street. At least in my 
neighborhood people are willing to die for. 

What you are doing is taking — ^when you talk about crossing 
lines here, you have got a child from Riverside, you have got one 
from Southbridge, you have got one from the West Side. But when 
they get on the same team, winning takes over. The need to win 
takes over being Vince Garlick’s best friend. 

Vince is not on my side. I do not care what Vince thinks right 
now, because now I am with these brothers on my squad, and I am 
here to win. 

Winning is the name of the game when you are on the basketball 
court. 

So you build some friendships, you build some relationships, you 
build things that you could never get them brothers to do 

Senator Biden. Do you have kids that are different gang mem- 
bers, different gangs, Afferent participation? 

Mr. Garlick. Not formally, but 

Senator Biden. No, I do not mean formally. But I mean infor- 
mally — 

Mr. Garlick. You can tell the guys that hang out together be- 
cause they are always seen together, and the peirt of the town that 
they are from is not a town that you are baking cookies or some- 
thing like that. [Laughter.] 

But we are understanding that we have it — and I go back to the 
same point again — ^we do not have any statistics right now, but 
what you can do is look at the kids and talk to the Hds themself. 

And we had some kids to come here with us, but they kind of 
got nervous and backed out. But still, just talking to the kids and 
saying this is how the league is ran, we are offering them alter- 
natives to hanging out on the streets, we are offering them edu- 
cation, we are offering them public safety, we are offering them a 
community project 
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Senator Biden. Well, the reason I ask the question, I have 
worked for years in the projects in the East Side. I worked as a 
lifeguard at Price’s Run. At the time I was there, I was the only 
white employee at Price’s Run, as a lifeguard. 

Guys like Lafayette Jackson, and a whole group of guys — ^who, by 
the way, I believe Lafayette is now a neurosurgeon. I am not sure 
of that. And Spencer Henry is a hell of a quarter-miler. 

A lot of guys I went to school with. Jamie Rawls. All these guys 
there are my peers. And one of the things, being a white boy from 
suburbia, it took me a while to figure out — ^and this is back in the 
early 1960’s — was that I was coaching the swimming team, and I 
could not get the same people to be on the same team. 

And it took me a while to figure out, the reason I could not is 
because they wore different colors. There was a New World Gang 
back then. There was an outfit, believe it or not, called the Golden 
Dragon Head Chompers of 22d Street. 

There was a whole group of people that literally would not — they 
would come into the only sort of safe area, was inside the pool, be- 
cause everybody knew they would not be able to come back to the 
pool if they conducted their activities against one another in the 
pool. 

But I found, literally, difficulty getting somebody to swim on a 
relay team. 

I could not get three guys from one gang — and not everybody was 
in a gang, but a lot were — I could not get three guys in one gang 
to let another guy in another gang, even though he may be, you 
know, the best guy in a medley for the butterfly, could not get 
them to do it. 

What I am tr 3 dng to seek, since I am so out of touch — ^you know, 
that is a world I used to know and come from, and it is totally dif- 
ferent now. We did not have this. We worried about straight razors 
and we worried about zip guns, and those of us who worried about 
being on the other end of it. 

I mean, the idea of me walking out and having to worry about 
throwing a kid out of a pool, whether somebody was going to have 
a 9 mm waiting for me when I get to my car instead of a straight 
razor, which on two occasions was waiting for me when I got to my 
car. You know, different world, different world. 

So I am not trying to make the same equation. I am just tr 3 dng 
to get a sense as to whether or not, when you say you take some- 
body from 3d Street Bridge, somebody from Madison — I mean, usu- 
ally, that also identifies turf, whether or not it is a formal gang or 
not. 

And to get them on the same team, I do not know whether that 
is a difficult thing to do or whether you get resistance or whether 
you — are there identifiable, not gangs in the league, but there have 
got to be kids in the league who are members of gangs. 

Mr. Nicholas. You are right in saying that. The gangs typically 
are not like your Blood and Crips and things like. 

Senator Biden. Right. 

Mr. Nicholas. I think it is more of a territorial t 3 rpe of comer 
gang. You figure a lot of these kids associate with people that do 
a lot of things illegally. 

Senator Biden. Right. 
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Mr. Nicholas. In other words, they do not want to come out and 
say it, but a lot of these kids do because of where they are from. 

And most of the young kids around a certain age decide that they 
do not want to take a part-time job, they would rather do some- 
thing different. 

In that sense, yes, you may have that kid hanging around those 
other kids that are not doing what they should be doing at those 
hours. In that time, you may have a problem with this Idd saying. 
Hey, you are from this side of the street and you are over there 
with those guys; you should not hang out with these guys. 

Senator Biden. Got you. That is all I was tr 3 dng to get at. It 
would seem to me it would be a benefit if you are able to make it 
clear to a kid from Eastlake, that somebody from the East Side is 
not somebody, necessarily their enemy, that they are the same. 

Mr. Nicholas. I think the league does that in saying that you 
cannot just walk up and get on a team. Like you cannot bring your 
five, and saying that we are going to be 

Senator Biden. Got you. 

Mr. Nicholas [continuing]. Say that we are going to be Loretta 
Sharif or something, that you have to get drafted. And what the 
draft does is try to get people. Inevitably, statistically, what will 
happen is that kids from different sides of town will get on dif- 
ferent teams. 

And so you will not be on a team, necessarily, with a guy you 
played with in high school 

Senator Biden. Now I know from experience you have also got 
some suburban kids that play in this league. 

Mr. Garlick. That is right. You know, the league has grown over 
the years, and the best part about the league is that it is team- 
work, it is discipline, and the kids are beUefiting from the friend- 
ships that they are developing. 

Those friendships will carry them on through the rest of their 
lives, hopefully it will help them make our streets a little safer be- 
cause they can identify with one another. 

Senator Biden. Well, I think you are doing a good job. I appre- 
ciate what you are doing. I think it is going to be very difficult to 
measure precisely what happens, but I think it is just basic com- 
mon sense, that what you are doing I think is beneficial in 1,000 
ways. 

And Honey, is anyone here with you today? 

Ms. Sewell. My mom and my stepdad. 

Senator Biden. Where are they? Mom and dad, stand up, will 
you. [Applause.] 

You are to be congratulated. Now I know, if you are like my 14- 
year-old — ^you are older — ^you are wondering why we are giving 
your parents credit for how neat you are. [Laughter.] 

But the truth is, we all think they probably had a little some- 
thing to do with it. So again, thank you for being here, and let me 
move to the next panel. 

Mr. Nicholas. Mr. Chairman, just one more thought? 

Senator Biden. Sure you can. 

Mr. Nicholas. Pell grants for prisoners, something dear to my 
heart. 
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I taught a class in Geamy Hill last semester, Delaware State 
University, 18 of the brightest people that I have ever been around 
were in that prison, in that class. 

Senator Biden. You know, we have done something that I think 
is, quite fra^y, crazy, and it has not passed yet. The House of 
Representatives passed it; it is not through yet. 

We have stripped all Pell grants, we have stripped all— they 
have even gotten to the point in this period of enlightenment, that 
gie way they fi^re to punish criminals— I guess we did take the 
Pell grants out in this one. In other words, we lost. They stripped 
the Pell grants out. 

I came within several votes on the Senate side of keeping it in 
but we lost on that. 

.^d beyond that, not only did they take away the Pell grants— 
and for those of you who do not know. Pell grants are aids to schol- 
arsmp money for students to go to college, and for disadvantaged 
students, primarily. 

And we used to be able to qualify in the prison system for Pell 
grants. You could go work toward your college degree. It caused an 
outrage as we were cutting funding for college, which I do not 
think we should have cut anyway. Overall, people said. Wait 1 
minute, we are going to give prisoners a chance to go to college and 
we are not giving somebody out here a chance? When the truth of 
me matter is, if you notice, you heard five people here before you — 
Democrat and Republican, conservative and liberal— all saying it 
makes no sense to do that kind of thing, although they did not 
mention Pell grants. 

You know what else they went ahead and did? Stripped — ^for the 
Federal prison system — took away the ability of wardens to control 
the outlet for a lot of young men with high levels of energy. What 
they did as a punishment? Took out weight rooms. 

*^ey decided there would be no ability to use weights in Federal 
prisons because that somehow is punishing, and every warden in 
America, the most hard-baked warden in the world says. My God 
what are you doing that to me for? What are you taking away a 
weight room for? What is the outlet going to be? 

But at any rate, they are not being very enlightened. But I ap- 
preciate your comments. 

Now, they have been waiting a long time. Our next panel, which 
was supposed to come on at a quarter of 12, and we are obviously 
mnning late, is Gloria Fine, chair of the Juvenile Justice Advisoiy 
Group. Guy Molock, director of F.A.M.E., a program that stands for 
Forum to Advance Minorities in Engineering. And Rev. Steven 
Hare, the Faith City Church and School, operates a TV studio, a 
300-plus school, day care, community service program, youth serv- 
ices program, a nursing home, and all while being a minister. 

Pacilio of the United Way of Delaware, chair of the 
Youth Violence Subcommittee; also director of the Delaware Center 
For Justice. 

.^id Marion Hinson, the YWCA program for female juvenile of- 
fenders, and since 1991 the YWCA has offered the only alternative 
program for female juvenile offenders, girls between the ages of 12 
and 18. 
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And Guy has not come back yet, but we will begin. My staff sug- 
gested that we break for lunch, but I have known Gloria too long. 
If I break for lunch, she is going to break my leg, because they 
have been sitting here a long time. 

At any rate, why don’t we begin, maybe in the order, just for lack 
of a better way of doing it, the order in which I introduced you. 

Gloria, welcome, it is great to see you. 

STATEMENT OF GLORIA FINE, CHAIR, JUVENILE JUSTICE 

ADVISORY GROUP 

Ms. Fine. Thank you. I would like to thank you for asking me 
to testify. My name is Gloria Fine and I chair the Juvenile Justice 
Advisory Group, otherwise known as JJAG. 

All the members of JJAG £ire appointed by the Governor. JJAG 
is composed of juvenile justice professionals, committed private citi- 
zens, and youth. JJAG serves three purposes. 

We advise the Criminal Justice Council, the designated State 
criminal justice planning agency, on funding and policy issues re- 
lating to children. 

We advise the Governor and the legislature on legislation that 
impacts Delaware’s children. 

Essentially, we plan and administer the Juvenile Justice Delin- 
quency dollars that Delaware receives from the Federal Grovem- 
ment, a total of $862,000. 

I would like to publicly thank you. Senator, for your continued 
efforts to retain these crucial dollsirs for Delaware and America’s 
children. 

JJATG and the Criminal Justice Council have a long history of 
implementing innovative, successful programs for Delaware’s 
youth. 

Some of these accomplishments include removing dependent, ne- 
glected and abused children from processing through the criminal 
justice system; creating a children’s trust fund that now perpet- 
ually funds child abuse prevention programs; closing the girl’s pris- 
on which formerly housed as many as 50 young ladies who are now 
successfully treated in a myriad of in-home and out-of-home treat- 
ment modalities without posing a threat to the community. 

The juvenile justice dollars have successfully implemented many 
innovative programs for youth throughout our State. 

ITiese programs have included shelters, group homes, tutoring 
programs. Boys and Girls Clubs in Brookmont Farms, Dover, 
Se^ord, and Milford. Staff training 

Senator BlDEN. I heard some really good things about the Dover 
Club. On Saturday, they have got some really good things. 

Ms. Fine. Staff training programs. Diversion £md alternatives to 
incarceration programs. 

Although we in Delaware have made great progress in how we 
treat our youth, depressing and sad conditions still cloud some of 
our children’s chances of becoming productive adults. 

It is also alarming to report that most causes of crime and vio- 
lence that existed in studies produced by the Criminal Justice 
Council in 1984 still plague us today. 

As e£irly as 1984, studies concluded that as many as 60 percent 
of female juvenile offenders were victims of sexual abuse; 60 per- 
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cent were placed in at least one mental institution before they com- 
mitted their first criminal act. 

In 1986, a Criminal Justice Council study indicated that over 50 
percent of incarcerated boys had drug/alcohol problems, emotional 
handicaps, came from a dysfunctional family, had dropped out of 
school, and were civilly under State custody before their first crimi- 
nal conviction. 

In 1986, over 50 percent of the incarcerated population were mi- 
nority. 

In 1995, we have the capacity to more fully study and under- 
stand what type of youth enters our juvenile justice system. 

We can even pinpoint neighborhoods where our delinquent chil- 
dren live. These neighborhoods are predominantly poor, with ap- 
p^ling high school dropout rates, high rates of unemployment, 
high rates of single parent headed households, and teen pregnancy, 
frightening crime rates, extensive drug/alcohol use, and over-rep- 
resentative of minority children and extensive welfare dependency. 

Studies in Delaware now indicate that as many as 30 percent of 
Delaware children live at the poverty level. One out of two African- 
American children live in poverty. 

Sixty percent of families without health care are headed by some- 
one working full time. Delaware’s annual school dropout rate was 
4.2 percent in 1992-1993. African-American children drop out at a 
5.8 percent rate. 

During the school year 1993—1994, 2,060 reports of violence were 
processed in Delaware’s public schools. 

Violence and violent crime continue to grow in our youth popu- 
lation at an alarming rate. 

Between the years of 1989 and 1990, the number of juveniles ar- 
rested for violent crimes more than doubled. 

In 1990, 10,567 people were killed in the United States with 
handguns. Easy access to weapons certainly is partially respon- 
sible. 

I wish I knew the answers to these ever-increasing problems, but 
I do not. 

I do know that our society is extremely threatened by these 
trends, and many feel the answer is to lock them up and throw 
away the key. 

JJAG does not believe this is the answer. For those who commit 
serious violent crimes, the punishment must be swift, meaningful, 
and must provide safety to the public. 

In May, JJAG submitted our updated State plan for 1995, which 
detailed how we would spend the $600,000 in formula grant money. 

This year, JJAG developed working committees comprised of rep- 
resentatives of all three counties and included non-JJAG members. 

They examined the juvenile justice system, our needs and accom- 
plishments, and recommended that we commit 29 percent of our 
money to prevention and early intervention programs. 

Further, JJAG has allocated a total of $419,020, 47.5 percent of 
our total juvenile allocation of $862,000 to prevention and early 
intervention. 

I would like to make the following recommendations to the Com- 
mittee. 
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1. Support the reauthorization of the Juvenile Justice Delin- 
quency and Prevention Act. While we have not solved or eradicated 
juvenile delinquency, I believe the act recognizes the wisdom of 
providing special emphasis to this population who are America’s fu- 
ture. Maintain the composition of the state advisory groups like our 
JJAG, which must include a certain percentage of youth, and a cer- 
tain number of members must have been or are currently involved 
in the juvenile justice system. 

2. Violence, and the indicators of violence needs to be better de- 
fined, and understood as a learned behavior, developed over time, 
so that we can develop programs which will prevent the escalation 
of minor events into major violence. 

Violence prevention education should start as early as possible. 
Conflict resolution and mediation techniques should be utilized in 
all areas of the country. 

3. It makes good sense, economically, to invest in prevention and 
early intervention. We know this to be true whether we are looking 
at health issues, as in cancer, or juvenile delinquency. It costs us 
less, in the long run, when we provide interventions up front. 

These juveniles have multiple problems. We need to develop com- 
prehensive and holistic prevention programs especially in our poor 
neighborhoods. 

TTie Communities That Care approach makes sense. Programs 
that have worked are those that are culturally and ethnically sen- 
sitive and include public safety, tutoring, recreation, health care, 
job training and placement, parent training, and drug and alcohol 
rehabilitation. 

Another important aspect are the programs in our schools which 
enable learning to occur, like support groups, conflict mediation, 
student courts, peer counseling, and parent involvement and ac- 
countability. 

Family Preservation Programs originally developed in the Child 
Welfare System work. They need to be utilized more fully in the 
juvenile justice system. 

4. Continue to review societal problems and social/criminal jus- 
tice agency policies that might contribute to the. over-representa- 
tion of minorities and gender bias in the criminal justice system. 

5. Continue our efforts at welfare reform. 

6. Continue to reduce the availability of guns to youth. 

7. Recognize that drug and alcohol rehabilitation and quality 
after-care programs are crucial to reduce recidivism with our juve- 
nile efforts. 

8. Hold more hearings where youth speak out. Listen to those 
who are currently in trouble. They provide us with a unique picture 
of life and many times provide insight on the course we should 
take. 

Thank you, again, for the opportunity to share with you what 
JJAG has been doing and will continue to do in Delaware to maxi- 
mize the Federal dollars we receive and to try to find the answers 
which will minimize the escalating violence of our youth. 

Senator BlDEN. Thank you very much, Gloria. 

Reverend Hare, the floor is yours. 
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STATEMENT OF REV. STEVE HARE, FAITH CITY CHURCH AND 

SCHOOL 

Reverend Hare. I wanted to address one of the things you had 
said earlier about the need for volunteers, and mentoring our 
young people. 

I believe there is, and prejudicially speaking, but I believe there 
is a door of great opportunity that has more potential, that is, the 
local church. 

All of our local churches here in the State of Delaware provide 
a great opportunity because of the environment they have already 
provided. People are attending these places on a weekly basis and 
so forth, and are being motivated to be involved in some way in 
their community in most of these houses of worship. 

The level of commitment from a spiritual premise, as a local min- 
ister speaking here, I teach our congregation that we are our broth- 
er’s keeper, that we are responsible for the hurts that are going on 
around us, regardless of race, creed, color, or whatever religion 
choice there may be. 

And I like this statement; it is five words. There is power in the 
pew. There is power in the pew that is really not being tapped, I 
do not think, as we could see, collectively, in the State of Delaware, 
for these volunteers and for mentors. 

And for example, our new radio station that we just built, 89.1 
FM, had an interfaith event. 

We did an experiment, and we thought we would hold something 
for teams, and invite all faiths to come, many clergy, many reli- 
gious people. 

And we were discussing abstinence, and it was promoted. Over 
600 teams showed up for this event of every walk of life, every de- 
nomination, and we saw nearly 600 teenagers sign a card at the 
end of the evening sa 3 ung that abstinence is the best way concern- 
ing the AIDS issue. 

And I only bring that up as an example because I believe we 
have so many great ministers here in the State, so many wonderful 
parishes and syneigogues and churches, and if we could bring to- 
gether the clergy, with all of the power that is in their pews, and 
see how we could interact and network the situation of mentoring, 
I believe there is a lot to be said. 

All of the wonderful programs we have heard here today and 
Mrs. Fine here, sharing what she is going through the JJAG oper- 
ation. 

I think just networking the religious aspect, the aspect of the 
pew, the local congregation has a lot to bring to the table, and I 
would like to do anything that I possibly could as a Delawarean, 
as a local minister, to use any resources to bring the clergy, to 
bring churches of all faiths together, to try to get some more volun- 
teers and mentoring of these young people. 

Senator Biden. I appreciate your comments. Before we go on, I 
would like to ask all of you to think about this question, not to an- 
swer it now. 

One of the reasons I think it is important that — ^the reason I in- 
vited you. Reverend Hare, is you are an evangelical minister, gen- 
erally thought in the minds of an awful lot of people who are not 
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evangelicals, as to have much more emphasis on a particular phi- 
losophy of religion than on being willing to be ecumenical. 

I know that not to be the case, but I do not think that is the gen- 
eral proposition. 

I would like you to think about, in light of the president has re- 
cently made the point that every school district in the Nation need 
not be a religious free zone. That whether or not there is — ^you all 
think there is an ability to sort of overcome what has historically 
been this dividing line among the various churches and the willing- 
ness for voluntary organizations in churches to interface more — be- 
cause I think there is a phenomenal resource in the synagogues 
and in the churches in this State. 

And it used to be the single most powerful ingredient in the 
black community, still is extremely important, but like all commu- 
nities, like all institutions, we have all been in for a rough ride in 
terms of the way — ^what esteem in which we are held. 

I want to come back to that. I want you to be thinking about that 
for me, and I would like to ask — and I mispronounced your name. 

Mr. Pacilio. It is Pacilio. It is okay. 

Senator Biden. No, it is not. You can say Joe Bidden in return. 
And how to you pronounce it? 

Mr. Pacilio. It is Pacilio. 

Senator Biden. Mr. Pacilio, welcome. The United Way has been 
a major factor in Delaware for a long time and I am anxious to 
hear from you. 

STATEMENT OF MARK PACILIO, UNITED WAY OF DELAWARE, 

CHAIR OF YOUTH VIOLENCE SUBCOMMITTEE, AND ASSOCI- 
ATE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF THE DELAWARE CENTER 

FOR JUSTICE 

Mr. Pacilio. Thank you. Senator. 

I appreciate the opportunity to testify today on behalf of my 
agency, the Delaware Center For Justice, where I sun the Associate 
Executive Director and the United Way of Delaware, where I chair 
the Government Relations Subcommittee on Youth Crime, and I 
sun sdso spealdng on behsdf of the Youth Violence Prevention Initia- 
tive. 

I know that these hearings have brought an array of opinions, 
positions, and viewpoints to you with respect to youth violence. 

In my brief statement, I wish to make just a few important 
points. 

Speciflcsdly, I will summarize the position of the Youth Crime 
Subcommittee in relation to your Crime Bill, which is now the Fed- 
eral Crime Act, and the current House Resolution 827, the House 
Republican bill of this year, and discuss the importance of preven- 
tion as a component within the juvenile justice policy. 

First, I would like to tsdk a little bit about one early intervention 
program, the United Way’s Youth Violence Prevention Initiative. 

This initiative has been operating on the west side of Wilmington 
since November 1994. It is a community-based, multiagency col- 
laborative project that employs proven prevention and intervention 
strategies and intensely focuses in on 140 high-risk youth ages 8 
to 15. 
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Additionally, support and assistance are offered to the families of 
the participating youth. 

Case management and coordination of services, and a consistent, 
intense, youth-centered focus lies at the heart of this multiagency 
collaborative. 

The addition of a wide range of diversionary activities, supple- 
mental educational services, counseling, family support programs 
and mentoring round out the overall service framework of this ini- 
tiative. 

The youth are intensely monitored and tracked, and are taught 
life skills such as anger management, and conflict resolution. 

"niere is extensive literature support indicating that these types 
of interventions work, but never before in Delaware have they been 
woven into an integrated system such as has been developed by the 
United Way and seven of its member agencies. 

I would like to share with you a brief example of how this project 
is saving lives. James is a spontaneous 11-year-old. He has been 
arrested a number of times for theft and assault. He has been a 
runner for crack dealers, expelled from school, and has been picked 
up for carrying a knife. 

His mother is an alcoholic. His older brother, age 18, and closest 
uncle, are in Gander Hill Prison. His ^andmother watches out for 
him, but she is too elderly to manage him. 

James is usually out late at night and no one knows where he 
has been going. The number of different men coming in and out of 
his home has caused him to become confused and frustrated, but 
mostly angry and aggressive. 

James entered the pro^am in December 1994 with extremely ir- 
regular attendance. He did not really want to be there. 

Senator Biden. How did he get into the program? 

Mr. Pacilio. Well, the referral originated with the Delaware 
Family Court. And after 2 V 2 months, a number of rounds of video 
games and a couple of trips to McDonald’s, the assigned youth 
worker finally got through to James, and he started attending the 
center on a more regular basis. 

The agenc)r’s social worker/case manager was successful in hold- 
ing meetings with his mother, grandmother, teacher, a Division of 
Family Services work, school counselor, and a number of other crit- 
ical people involved in James’s life. 

An overall strategy was developed relating to the ways and 
methods in which all involved were going to work with James, and 
a comprehensive treatment plan was put together. 

It took about 3 months to put all of the necessary service pieces 
into place so that the plan could move forward. 

The plan addressed James and his dealings with school and ev- 
eryday life, his parents’ substance abuse, and child management, 
and ways in which James could be exposed to positive things in life 
as well as the way in which he saw himself. 

After some prodding, James’s mother agreed to enter a substance 
abuse treatment program, and his grandmother and mother are 
now working with a social worker to learn ways in which they can 
better relate to and manage James. 

James comes to the center now every day, and frequently stays 
until it closes. 
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This summer, he is participating in tutoring at the center, and 
he has already learned some computer skills. He has also learned 
to swim. He sometimes still gets into fights and other acts of re- 
gressive behavior which require continued attention. His anger 
over his mother and life in general need more time to resolve, but 
the program has reached out to James and he is reaching back. 

Hopefully, this will turn out to be an example of how a kid on 
a path toward habitual delinquency was prevented from continuing 
down that path and steered toward a more productive and mean- 
ingful life. 

Though the United Way youth violence prevention initiative is 
just over a half-year old, and it is difficult to, at this time, to show 
whether there will be a marked reduction in youth violence in Wil- 
mington’s West Side — as a matter of fact it is being evaluated right 
now based on an outcome evaluation process through the Univer- 
sity of Delaware. 

This example of James is a clear demonstration that carefully 
crafted prevention and intervention strategies can have a tremen- 
dous impact on the precious lives of our youth, one life at a time. 

I chose to begin with that description of the violence prevention 
initiative and an example of how it is helping one youth to put into 
context the importance of prevention as a legitimate juvenile jus- 
tice policy. 

That is why the Delaware Center For Justice and the United 
Way Subcommittee on Youth Crime fully support the prevention 
programs funded under the Federal Crime Act, and really oppose 
the passage of House Resolution 728, the House Republican crime 
bill alternative, as I call it. 

That bill, in essence, would reverse any prevention programs and 
resources that you have so valiantly preserved. 

Other block grant bills currently in Congress will also undermine 
the prevention strategy that your bill is accomplishing, which I call 
closing all the windows. 

With programs like the initiative I discussed earlier, and others 
that run later at night, coupled with programs like your commu- 
nity schools service initiative, which would keep schools open after 
hours, communities can essentially close all the windows of oppor- 
tunity for youth to get into trouble by providing continual programs 
and services throughout the day. 

This is not pork. This is realistic sound prevention strategy. The 
juvenile justice policy must include a strong prevention component. 
This component should be supported with a commitment of at least 
the same percentage of resources as the treatment and corrections 
components, if not more. 

In other words, there must be a balanced approach within juve- 
nile justice policy. 

Why, some might ask, in this day and age, when youth violence 
is increasing at such an alarming rate, would I advocate for in- 
creased prevention resources? After all, prevention programs are 
not even going to touch those youth who are already seriously vio- 
lently — chronically violent. They need to be punished. 

Well, I could not agree more, that those youth who are a danger 
to society should be removed from the community, if, for merely 
public s^ety reasons alone; but the very reason those seriously 
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chronically violent youth are so prevalent today is because we 
failed to have in place policies and resources to support collabo- 
rative community-based programs which could have prevented 
high-risk youth from becoming delinquent in the first place. 

Let’s not make the same mistake twice. We must fight to pre- 
serve the prevention programs and resources included in the Fed- 
eral Crime Act and advocate for even stronger prevention policies 
in the future. 

For every James in this world, there is at least another kid who 
is not intercepted early on, and becomes a juvenilej'ustice statistic. 

Nonprofit agencies play a crucial role in provision of the services 
for collaborative efforts like the youth violence prevention initia- 
tive, but cannot survive without supporting policies and adequate 
resources. 

I would like to end with this thought. Building more prison beds 
to house more offenders is a popular policy today, but unfortu- 
nately, in order to use a prison bed there has to be an offender, 
and sadly, in many cases of violence, there has to have been a vic- 
tim. 

Why not commit more resources to programs that prevent youth 
from becoming violent in the first place, therefore, preventing 
someone from becoming a victim at all? 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Biden. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Hinson. 

STATEMENT OF MARIAN HINSON, HOUSING DIRECTOR AT THE 
YWCA OF NEW CASTLE COUNTY 

Ms. Hinson. My name is Marion Hinson. I am the housing direc- 
tor for the YWCA. It is indeed a great pleasure to be here today. 
You have always been one of my special people. I have been follow- 
ing you and your career for many years. So it is an honor for me 
to be asked to come here to speak. 

The mission of the YWCA is to help women and girls achieve 
their full potential and to eliminate racism. We have worked with 
juvenile adolescent female offenders since the late 1970’s. 

At that time, we worked with adjudicated females through our 
Independent Living Program. Currently, we operate a Youth Resi- 
dential Program. 

YRP is the only supervised detention facility for teen girls in the 
State of Delaware. Since it began in 1990, we have served over 200 
girls ranging in age from 11 to 19 years. 

The girls at YRP have needs that are different, but just as im- 
portant as those of boys. Many of the girls we see come from dys- 
functional families. 

I have a problem with dysfunctional families, and I have a prob- 
lem because each time people are different, and there seems to be 
problems going on, we always label them, and then we beat up peo- 
ple for carrying the label, but the minute that they act any dif- 
ferent than what we deem as normal — and these kids walk around 
with labels on them. 

.^d I work with these kids who have the labels, and know the 
pain that they feel inside by carrying these labels. And some of 
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them react to the labels that they are carr 3 dng. So I had to say that 
at that juncture. 

They have been sexually abused. They have dealt with substance 
abuse problems among their parents, and have developed problems 
themselves. 

We see an alarming number of kids that are coming into not only 
the Youth ResidentiS Program, but I also oversee a transitional 
housing program for single women with children, single men with 
children, and single husband and wife with children. 

And many of the families that are coming in have been in the 
system for many years. And memy of them have come through the 
system by being involved in a substance abuse home and then grew 
up themselves becoming addicted to either alcohol or crack cocaine. 

And now the most alarming that is going on now is crack heroin. 
Though they are still children themselves, many are responsible for 
raising younger brothers and sisters. 

They are very frustrated and angry, but do not know how to han- 
dle these feelings. 

But girls tend to slip through the cracks of the social service and 
judicial systems. They tend to direct their anger inward, toweird 
themselves, and become self-destructive. 

Their crimes are usually less violent, less frequent, and less 
threatening to society than those committed by boys. 

While girls may run away from home, shoplift, or get into fights, 
their behavior is generally not violent enough to get the same level 
of negative attention that boys get. 

Many of the girls in our Youth Residential Pro^am have never 
had any structure, consistent discipline, or nurturing in their fami- 
lies. 

Once they have spent time at YRP, they come to appreciate the 
stable and structured environment we provide. Some do not want 
to leave. When they must move on to a foster home, many return 
to dysfunctional families. They continue to run away. 

The YWCA offers safety, shelter and support. However, our pro- 
gram focuses on short-term improvements. The staff does not have 
enough time to assist most of the girls in making positive changes 
in their life that will be effective on a long-term basis. 

In those cases when girls have stayed with us 3 months or more, 
we have really seen a difference in their behavior. Many stay in 
touch with us long after they leave. 

Based on our experience, we recommend that the programs de- 
signed to address youth violence be adaptable, because different 
kids have different needs; focus on resolving underlying family 
problems such as incest and substance abuse; provide long-term 
support and encouragement so that kids have enough time to meike 
positive, long-lasting changes in their lives; involve youth in the 
planning process. 

And I would like to say, additionally, that there is no one way 
to deal with the violent behavior that we are seeing in our commu- 
nities. 

I have taken it upon myself, just as a citizen, to move in a drug- 
infested neighborhood, and made up my mind that I would walk 
the streets in the evening when I get off of work, to find out exactly 
what was going on. 
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Because it bothers me to see some of my friends’ children, some 
of the kids that I see that are really good kids, that are turning 
bad. And what I found out is that they respect me, highly. I walk 
the street 2 or 3 o’clock in the morning. My dog got lost. 

I did get very emotional because a friend of mine who ended up 
being homeless was beaten real bad the other night, and I could 
not envision in my mind why somebody would beat somebody who 
was so harmless. 

And I t^ked to kids, and what I found out, that if we do not 
start dealing with the parents, we can sit here all day and talk 
about the problem. 

The problem starts inside the home. And many of the parents 
need support themselves, and do not know how to guide their chil- 
dren because they have never been taught. 

But what I found is that— I spend about IV 2 hours on this cor- 
ner, in the store on a comer that has a lot of dmg dealings going 
on, and I see all of it happening. 

And I play Pac-Man with a lot of young men. And I have bonded 
with them. And I have managed to get four of those guys to go 
back to school. I have got two of the young women to return to 
school, and the only thing I did was talk to them; nothing unusual, 
nothing that was grand. 

But to spend time finding out what made them tick, and why 
they were not going to school. 

I myself was a high school dropout. I myself married one of the 
biggest gang leaders in Delaware during the Week administration. 
And now he is one of the biggest, best businessmen in this city, in 
this State. 

So I have some firsthand experience on what happens to people, 
why you drop out of school. I hear people talk about why kids drop 
out of school but most people do not have a clue. 

I dropped out of school simply because when I moved to Dela- 
ware from the Chichester School District, the Delaware school sys- 
tem was 4 years behind, and everybody kept telling me how great 
and how smart I was. 

But the school system was so far behind, that it was not a chal- 
lenge to me. And I got tired of repeating myself every year. 

^^d my mother did ever 3 rthing. I come from a very good — I was 
rmsed by a single mother with five children, but she is my best 
friend. She is deceased now, and she is my role model. 

And I just was not being challenged. Also, there was peer pres- 
sure. But I found that when I did drop out of school, it did not hit 
me until I became an adult, that this was not the thing to do. 

And I also was encountered with a lot of racism in school. I was 
always put in the top classes, but most of my peers were on the 
last three classes. So I would pretend I could not do, because the 
teachers really would not pay attention to me when I raised my 
hand in school. They always ignored me. 

And I found that when I went down to the lower classes, that 
the teacher did not expect that much from me, and they did not 
expect that much from my peers. 

So when I learned that after many years, that that was damag- 
ing to myself, and I did go back and I was a dropout, and I was 
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a lot of things — but many kids do not go to school because it is not 
challenging. 

When you go to school, every child does not leEirn the same. A 
lot of kids get bored. I was extremely bored in school. And you find 
yourself thinking about everything but academics. 

Many of the teachers do not understand the difference in cul- 
tures. So if I cannot sit there like Alice, who comes from a different 
household, and talks different and acts different, and I have to 
be — I am penalized because I am not acting like Alice, or I do not 
articulate like Alice — kids — ^until we get in this country that people 
are different and it is OK, because that is how we learn from each 
other — until we get sophisticated enough that we have schools that 
can deal with the very bright child as well as the child who has 
some learning problems, we will be doing a lot better. 

But we expect for everybody to act, look, and think the same, and 
that is why we are in such a mess. Because everybody does not act 
like that and everybody does not think like that. 

^d I think I have done quite well, to be a lot of those negative 
things, when I started out. I think that when I talk to the guys on 
the comer, many of them do not even eat at night. Some of these 
kids do not have food to eat. And so when they go and they sit at 
a table with a kid who is coming out of a two-parent family, or a 
child who is coming out of a household where there is breakfast in 
the morning, there is communication — ^many of these kids do not 
even talk to their parents. 

PEirents do not even know how to talk to the kids. I was asked 
to lead a gi”Oup discussion, and what I found out, I went to this 
home one night, about 9 o’clock, I was cold, and when I got there 
kids were running all over the place, and adults was there, and I 
was like. Did someone ask rhe to come and speak to them? And 
they said yes. 

.^d the first thing the parents said to me was that there was 
discrimination in the schools and their kids wasn’t learning any- 
thing. .^d I said I hope that you will not get offended by what I 
am getting ready to say, but how do you expect for the teachers to 
control your kids and you told the same Mds 10 times to settle 
down, and they are still doing ever 3 d;hing that they are not sup- 
posed to do? 

The parents looked at me and said we told you not to ask her 
because she things she — ^whatever, whatever. 

Anyway, to make a long story short, I ended up — and what I 
found out is that the parents could not work with the kids because 
they were illiterates. 

I developed a program with Del Tech, and some tutors, and I had 
some friends of mine come to the school, and my former husband, 
to work with these parents. 

And what we found out, they were embarrassed for Jimmy to 
come home and say, “Mommy, help me with a paper.” So instead 
of helping with the paper, they would pretend that they were get- 
ting on their nerves, and they would say, “I do not have time to 
deal with that right now,” simply because they could not read. 

And so what we found out, because they were illiterate, it 
brought on all kinds of behaviors. And what we designed as a pro- 
gram to not only help them, but for them not to work with their 
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children, to work with other people’s children, because you had 
more patience with other people’s children. And it ended up being 
a good program. 

So I would just like to say that I hope that you continue these 
forums, but in some of these forums you have some of these par- 
ents we are talking about, some of these kids that we are talking 
about, and one thing my daughter said to me: The only time you 
are recognized is when you are either the very bright or you are 
the kid that is in trouble. 

The kid that tries to do right never gets any attention, and no- 
body ever asked an 3 rthing about doing an 3 rthing. 

So I think we need to be a little different in the 1990’s and start 
involving all the youth, and I think in order for us to make a dif- 
ference with our Hds that are violent, we are going to have to start 
touching these kids, because they feel, they are in a lot of pain, and 
that they should be the kids sitting here with you today, telling you 
some of how they feel. 

And that is how the difference is going to come about, and I 
thank you. 

[The statement of Ms. Hinson follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Marian Hinson 

Good morning. My name is Marian Hinson, and I’m the Housing Director at the 
YWCA of New Castle County. Today, I’m representing our Executive Director, RuA 
Sokolowski, who could not be here. 

Oim mission at the YWCA is to help women and girls achieve their ftiU potential, 
and to eliminate racism. We have worked with juvenile adolescent female offenders 
since the late 1970’s. At that time, we worked with adjudicated femMes through our 
Independent Living program. Currently, we operate a “Youth Residential Program.” 
TOP is the only supervised detention facility for teen girls in the state of Delaware. 
Since it began in 1990, we have served over 200 giris ranging in age from 11 to 
19 years. 

The girls at TOP have needs that are different — but just as important — as those 
of boys. Many of the girls we see come from dysfunctional families. They have been 
sexually abused. They have dealt with substance abuse problems among their par- 
ents, and may have developed problems themselves. Though they are still children 
themselves, many are responsible for raising younger brothers and sisters. They are 
very susceptible to pressure from their peers, and have few constructive outlets for 
their energy and aggression. They are frustrated and angry, and don’t know how 
to handle these feelings. 

But girls tend to slip through the cracks of the social service and judicial systems. 
"They tend to direct their anger inward, toward themselves, and become self-destruc- 
tive. Their crimes are usually less violent, less frequent, and less threatening to so- 
ciety than those committed by boys. While girls may run away from home, shoplift, 
or get into fights, their behavior is generally not violent enough to get the same 
level of negative attention that boys do. 

M^y of the girls in our Youth Residential Program have never had any structure, 
consistent discipline, or nurturing in their lives. Once they have spent time at TOP, 
they come to appreciate the stable and structured environment we provide. Some 
dont want to leave. Whey they must move on to a foster home, return to dysfunc- 
tional families, etc., they may even run away. 

The YWCA offers safety, shelter and support. However our program focuses on 
short-term improvements. The staff don’t have enough time to assist most of the 
girls in making positive changes in their life that will be effective on a long term 
basis. In those cases when girls have stayed with us three months or more, we have 
really seen a difference in their behavior. Many stay in touch with us long after they 
leave. 

Based on our experience, we recommend that the programs designed to address 
youth violence: be adaptable, because different kids have different needs; focus on 
resolving underlying family problems, such as incest and substance abuse; provide 
long-term support and encouragement so that kids have enough time to make posi- 
tive, long-lasting changes in their lives; involve youth in the planning process. 
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Senator BlDEN. Thank you very much for your testimony. Mr. 
Guy Molock was here. He had to leave. 

I also want to, before I forget, to recognize some people in the 
audience that are here. 

Tyrone Jones who runs Project State Free is here, and has been 
here since 8:30 this morning. I want to thank him for being here. 

And Nancy Nelson, Director of the Chesapeake Girl Scout organi- 
zation is here and has been sitting through this. Now you all know 
why my colleagues, when I chair committees, do not like to sit 
there, because I never break for lunch, and you all are probably, 
and the poor reporter here, maybe need to break. 

And Brian MacLynch who is representing Mayor Sills’ office has 
been here throughout. And Karen Johnson is here. And I thank 
you for attending as well, Karen. 

And I know there are others of you in the audience who have 
been here for a long time, and are involved in various organiza- 
tions. 

Let me say before I finish up with this panel, and the few ques- 
tions I have for them, if any of you who are here as public citizens 
or citizens representing yourself or other organizations would like 
to submit any testimony to the committee, I would invite you to do 
that. 

I will keep the record open for a couple weeks, so that if in fact 
you do have any comments you would like to make, we would be 
happy to hear them. 

And if you would be kind enough, if you are interested, to ap- 
proach Clare De Matteis, who is a lav^er with my office, who is 
heading this up here in Wilmington — if you would give her your 
name, and we would invite any written testimony you might have. 

I wish we had more time. We had a prospective list of about 60 
people we would have liked to have invited to testify. This will not 
be the only hearing we will be holding on this subject. 

But with that, let me proceed to a few questions, if I may. 

Gloria, if the Juvenile Justice Act is not reauthorized, or does not 
receive any appropriations because Mark had mentioned what 
some of my colleagues on the House side were attempting to do to 
other things, there is a prospect that there will be no authorization, 
no appropriations for it. 

Assume there is no more money that comes through the act to 
Delaware. What will happen to the various programs that you ref- 
erenced today? 

Will the State pick up where the Federal Government left off on 
all these? Do you have a sense of what will happen? 

Ms. Fine. I am afraid that we do not have enough money in the 
State to do that. 

Senator BlDEN. We have a surplus in the State. I mean, the Fed- 
eral Government has- a great deficit. You have all 

Ms. Fine. Well, but I think what the mood is, is that “lock them 
up and throw away the key.” There is also an attempt, as you 
heard earlier, to process these delinquents in the adult court, in 
the Superior Court. 

Senator BlDEN. Thirteen- and fourteen-year, fifteen-year-olds. 

Ms. Fine. Yes. I do not think that is the answer. So I am fear- 
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Senator Biden. Well, you and I may be the only two people in 
America who do not. When Carole Moseley-Braun, the only African 
American woman to serve in the United States Senate introduced 
a piece of legislation to try in Federal court all children over the 
age of 12 for certain crimes, there were only about nine of us who 
voted no. I felt I was in a twilight zone. But maybe I am out of 
touch, maybe you are out of touch, but I happen to share your 
view. 

One of the reasons I asked the question is to state the obvious. 
As you well know. Governors of all States, and both parties. State 
legislatures from ^1 States and both parties, always pass two resc- 
lutions when they come to Washington, for the National Governors’ 
Conference or the National Conference of State Legfislators. 

Their first one is Federal Grovemment, balance your budget, and 
the second one is Federal Government, send us more money. 

And I find it somewhat interesting that the States are telling me 
how important all these programs are, and some States, including 
ours, have a surplus, and the fight in Delaware is how big a tax 
break to give, which I am delighted, I like a tax break, I think that 
is a great thing— and the Federal Government has this gigantic 
deficit, and they are telling me, why do not I be the big spender 
and send more money home, while everyone at home can claim 
they are cutting taxes and Biden is raising taxes. 

But they are all saying that we are providing for all these pro- 
grams that are needed. 

I might note that all the monies in the crime bill, which is dif- 
ferent than the Juvenile Justice Act, all the monies in the crime 
bill, not one single penny is new taxes. 

We fired 272,000 bureaucrats, took their paychecks and put them 
into a trust fund. That is real, that is not make-believe. It is like 
the highway trust fund. There is $4 billion in the trust fund this 
year, that without one additional cent in taxes, to go to pay for 
this. 

But I do worry that if these programs, which is not the Federal 
Government’s responsibility to be the prime mover of, were to cease 
and desist, that we may not find them picked up by even the ones 
that everybody hails as working, even the ones that everybody ,says 
are first rate. 

I think we had a pretty dispositive panel here today. As I said 
time and again, both political parties — conservative, liberal, pros- 
ecutors, public defenders. And there seems to be some significant 
unanimity on the need for some of the initiatives which you all are 
involved with. 

But I certainly hope we can provide the wherewithal to allow 
them to continue, and that is why I asked the question, what hap- 
pens if it were to be eliminated. 

I would like to go back and pursue one of the things that I have 
observed — and I am not being solicitous when I say this. 

When I look around the community, I see public-spirited folks 
like you all here, and you all are doing things that are professional 
as well as just simple public service. 

But there are five or six sort of one-person bands in this State. 
You know, that are purely nonprofits, or religious organizations. 
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You have guys like, you know, Father Robert Balticelli at St. An- 
thony’s. I mean, God, he has built a whole city, just about, good 
stuff. You have got guys like Reverend Hare. You have run every- 
thing from a school, day care programs, youth services programs, 
community service project, nursing home visits, food service 
projects for the poor and needy, a television studio. 

I mean, I look at some of the folks in this community. It seems 
to me there has got to be a better way to coordinate the nonprofit 
religious-based organizations here. 

Amd one of the things I have built into this legislation was for 
the first time ever, I think, the ability for these nonprofit religious 
organizations to qualify for the moneys that are going to be coming 
into the State. 

What would you do. Reverend Hare, what would you suggest, if 
there is any single thing, that could accommodate more coopera- 
tion? 

Cooperation may be the wrong word. More exposure for, more in- 
volvement of the churches and the synagogues in the kinds of pro- 
grams that we have talked with you about, that you have heard 
talked about today. 

I mean, is there anything that the State, local. Federal Govern- 
ment can be doing to encourage that, other than making it — allow- 
ing religious-based organizations to qualify? Is there something 
else we should be doing or is there enough there for you all to get 
it going? 

Reverend Hare. I tend to think that more public awareness, and 
I qualify that by saying this meeting here today, which is a fabu- 
lous thing, as you have so wonderfully done; but I think we need 
a meeting like this for religious leaders, and those like the Father 
Balticellis, and the synagogues, and so forth, to come together and 
say what they are doing now, the problems that they are coming 
against now. 

And let me just add this, and I believe I am correct in quoting 
this. 

I believe it was Dr. Billy Graham who said in one of his sermons, 
that one of the biggest hours of discrimination in this country, iron- 
ically, and sadly, is the Sunday morning church hour, where there 
are just only certain groups of people, only just white people, and 
black people, and that is not an issue. People can worship where 
they want. 

But we have got some walls that are up, and some walls need 
to come down. And we need to come in a room like this, of all dif- 
ferent faiths and cultural backgrounds. Everybody worships God in 
their own way, and that is wonderful and fine. 

But we all have a common ground, and that is, we have kids 
doing things they should not be doing. And we have too much at 
risk to let these walls remain up. 

Senator BlDEN. One of the things that we did, in earnest, and 
maybe, you know, I will just ask this in terms of a question. 

The way we wrote the crime bill, the crime law, I keep calling 
a bill, it took so long to get it passed, I cannot get over it has 
passed. [Laughter.] 

Senator BlDEN. The crime law — ^was that the funding for the po- 
lice side of it, the community policing, kicked in the first year. 
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That was the thing that kicked in the first year. We have already 
now put on the street about 19,000 additional cops, nationwide. 
When old Charlton Heston in his ad said there would not be 20 out 
of the whole bill. You know, we have already done that. Before this 
fiscal year is over, we will be well over 20,000 police, toward the 
100,000. 

But beginning in this next fiscal year, why this hearing to my 
colleagues is so important, and we are going to be holding similar 
hearings around the country, it is only now the prevention side is 
kicking in, because of the way the fiscal year works, and when we 
pass the legislation first. 

What we did with the cops program is my staff set up meetings, 
and before we end, those of you who are here, I am going to intro- 
duce you to the staff. 

We set up meetings with every local police organization in the 
State. Every local State legislator. Every local councilperson and 
every mayor. 

And we held workshops, six of them that were formal, but there 
were a lot more informal. In Dover, you went to Dover, you went 
to Wilmington, you went to Harrington. 

And what we did is we sat with these people who are accustomed 
to dealing with Federal programs, and we said. Look, here is how 
you go about this. Here is what it is. 

We did the same thing with all the women’s groups and the pre- 
vention groups as it related to Violence Against Women. 

We had several meetings where several hundred people — ^let me 
have a copy of that book — and we put together a book called “The 
Violent Control and Law Enforcement Act, and How to Make the 
Crime Bill Work for Delaware.” 

And what we did in this intro^and I am going to make sure we 
get you copies of this — ^we laid out, of all the crime bill legislation — 
one of the things that amazed me is how little people know about 
the detail of the crime bill, how much was there. And we have a 
list of all the programs for police, for prisons, for judges, for public 
defenders, for mayors and county officials. Programs run by non- 
profits targeted to violence against women. Programs for rural and 
small towns. Programs for victim services providers. 

Programs for schools, and crime bill funding for Delaware. 

What we have not done yet, and this is my question — ^Would it 
make sense. Reverend, for me to get — I would not be able to do 
them all myself— but to put together a half a dozen of these meet- 
ings up and down the State for nonprofit religious-based organiza- 
tions and let them know how they can qualify under this legisla- 
tion, what is available to them? 

I know we have done that with you because I sought you out. I 
asked for your help in this. But would it be sensible to try to bring 
together your colleagues in a room like this, around the State, to 
talk about the details, how you qualify for these things? 

Reverend Hare. Absolutely, and I think you might be surprised 
at the number of clergy and people who are not aware of these 
wonderful opportunities that you are affording through this bill. 

Senator BiDEN. Well, I think what we will do is, we will get un- 
derway with that, and I see two of the clergy are still here. Maybe 
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we can get that whole thing going, because none of the money has 
been distributed yet. 

None of the money has come out, so no one is behind the curve 
here, and as I said, we are talking about almost $4 million, unless 
my Republican colleagues in the House do away with this, that 
Delaware will get next year. 

I know I told everyone last year that Delaware is going to get 
over $10 million in this crime bill. They kind of looked at me like — 
but they did. It happened. 

Now this part is kicking in, and I think that might be a useful 
thing for us, the purpose being here, the purpose which is to make 
sure we do not waste the money, and to make sure that we have 
the widest dissemination of it in terms of impacting on the most 
kids. 

And I think — ^and I want to make it clear — ^we have done that a 
little bit already as Ms. Hinson knows and Ms. Fine knows. Ms. 
Fine knows that with other nonprofits, as particularly you have 
worked with us on the Violence Against Women piece and other 
things, and maybe we should do the same thing here on a broader 
base, to see how these after-school programs, all of these other pro- 
grams that are able to be used. 

Because it seems to me that we have to advocate a more neigh- 
borhood focused network of these programs. We have got to get 
people involved in it to make it work. 

Ms. Fine. Senator, you might want to contact the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews in Delaware. 

Senator Biden. Yes. 

Ms. Fine. The Delaware chapter. 

Senator Biden. Yes. That is a great idea. 

We have already spoken with a classmate of mine. Evelyn. We 
have already spoken with Evelyn about it. 

But what we have not done, and I guess it is a — will not say 
it is a shortcoming. We still have time. But to be honest with you, 
I hadn’t thought with as much specificity about how to put together 
a workshop to let people know exactly what was out there. 

We have done it, as I said, with the Violence Against Women 
moneys, and we have done it with the police money, but not with 
the remainder of this prevention money. 

And I hope one message has sort of become clear here today. And 
I really am sorry, although he has been very supportive of, I have 
to admit it, I have to acknowledge it — is Senator Hatch was going 
to be here today, a conservative Republican, who is now chairman 
of this committee. 

And he was going to be here today. He is strongly supporting the 
continuation against the overwhelming view of his party on the 
House side, of the vast majority of this prevention money. 

You can be most helpful to me — not to me. You can be most help- 
ful, I think, by those programs which the crime bill and other indi- 
rect, not directly crime bill, but legislation we have written, wheth- 
er it is juvenile justice or it is the Bum grant monies which the 
police t^ked about earlier today, to let us know what does not 
work, as well as what does work. 

Because I really think we have got to demonstrate to the tax- 
payers that we are not wasting their money. That what we are 
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doing has a reasonable chance of providing the outcome we say we 
are seeking. 

And it would be very helpful to me, as we go through this, to 
know what does not work as well as what does work. 

I might state that one of the reasons, when we had this thing 
going, we had a young woman who was helping us put together 
this crime legislation, her name was Tammy Fine. A^ere is she 
now? She became a big TV executive or something. Where is she, 
in New York? 

Ms. Fine. She is Tom Brokaw’s researcher. 

Senator Biden. See, that is what I am worried about. Look, she 
is gone; she went over to the other team. I am only joking about 
the other team. But one of the things that we have had the benefit 
of was an awful lot of Delaware input in drafting this legislation, 
which is now law. 

Ms. Fine. I told her about this, and I thought maybe Tom would 
come today. [Laughter.] 

Senator Biden. Well, you know, Tom Brokaw, when we were 
doing the crime bill, covered a big piece of this. It was very helpful. 

You wanted to make a statement, Marion? 

Ms. Hinson. Yes. There are two things that I forgot to mention. 

One thing I think we all need to look at is the violence that is 
on TV. It is incredible. The times of day that this stuff comes on. 
Not only violence, but sexual behavior. We have kids in the shelter 
who are acting out, and what we did — we could not figure out — 
something happened between a 4-year-old and a 3-year-old, and the 
mother constantly said, you know, the child had not seen any of 
this around her. 

And what we found is that when we had turned off the TV, for 
the parents to go to workshop, the babysitter had left — the baby- 
sitters, because we have to have three to four babysitters there for 
the children — have gone in the back and two kids came back in and 
turned on the TV. 

And what they had seen was some sexual behavior going on. So 
the little boy and the little girl were acting it out, and when people 
say that TV has nothing significant to do with children’s behavior, 
I mean, that is just crazy. 

The other thing I want to say is that particularly with — I am 
very interested in the inner-city kids, and Wds need a place to con- 
gregate. 

And I agree with someone who had mentioned that the schools 
need to be open later. Kids congregate on a comer, particularly 
black kids. I congregated on a comer when I was coming up. That 
was where we met, because many of us did not come from homes 
where we had a den or we had a lounge, or we had a place where 
we could congregate. So we met on the corners. 

Not to start trouble, not to interfere with anybody; but that was 
our meeting point. And kids in the city now I see getting arrested, 
at an alarming stage, for just standing on a corner. I called in 35 
complaints to the police department where the police really caused 
the behavior that was coming from the kids. 

And many of the kids will make it out of school. The first thing 
they do is go on 30th Street, and that is where they hang out. I 
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mean, they are there in their cars. There is no place for them to 
go. 

I mean, there is no place in the city for kids to go after they get 
out of school. There is no place for them to go once the community 
centers close up in the evening. There is nothing for them to do. 

So they congregate. But they are being abused because they do 
not congregate in someone’s home. So I wanted, you know, that all 
to be looked upon, and I think that you will hear some of the kids 
speaking out about the same things. 

Senator BlDEN. Well, as I said, the way this legislation is written 
is to give as much flexibility to local offlcials as it can possibly give 
and to allow them to find alternatives for that. 

I know we have already been talking with Reverend Hare about 
facilities and ability of people to congregate, that he already has 
underway. 

I am sure it is the same with a number of the black churches, 
could make places available. 

One of the things that we have to do is — there is not a need to 
reinvent the wheel on a lot of this stuff. 

I will conclude by using a phrase my dear old mother has used, 
and God bless her, she is alive and well and 5 blocks from here, 
or 15 blocks. She lives in Faulkland. 

She would always say two things about hanging on the comer. 
I am from Cla 3 nnont, Brookview Apartments. 

That you would say, “Well, I am going to go down to the comer.” 
Everybody used to hang out by the Cla 3 nnont Fire Hall, or up by 
Buffington’s. And everybody would hang there. And I would say, 
“Why cannot I go up there?” 

She said, “Well, those guys are going to get in trouble.” I said, 
“I am not going to do that. Mom. I am not going to do that.” 

She said, “Honey, you know, walks like a duck, and it quacks 
like a duck, and it looks like a duck. It is a duck.” [Laughter.] 

And I said what the hell does that have to do with me going up 
on the comer? But dear old mom was right. 

And the second thing she used to always use, which I am sure 
in every religion there is a different way of sa 3 dng it, and maybe 
it is the same one. She would always look, and she would say, 
“Joey, an idle mind is the devil’s workshop.” 

And an idle mind for a teenage kid is not a place you want to 
be. You want to fill it. You want to fill the vacuum. 

And again, I know these are like old wives’ tales and sa 3 dngs, but 
they hung around for three or four thousand years because there 
is a tmth to them. 

So we do not have to reinvent the wheel on a lot of this. It is 
one thing to deal with the kids who walk around with these kinds 
of weapons. They are a minority, and I think we all agree, and ev- 
eryone has said, there are certain kids, if you catch them too late, 
it is awful hard to do anything other than but take them off the 
street, and pray you can figure out a way to deal with them. But 
keep them off the street. There are a lot of things we can do to 
keep them from this stage. 

But it is a lot harder. It is a lot harder, I do not have to tell any 
of you. It is a lot harder to raise a kid today; a lot harder to raise 
a kid today. Not an excuse; not an excuse. But it is a lot harder. 
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I will conclude with a story. I was holding a hearing up at a high 
school in Newark, NJ, and the mayor of Newark, NJ, is a black 
man who is one of the most impressive guys I have ever been 
along, along with the Senator from New Jersey, Frank Lautenberg. 

And we went into one of the high schools there. Big high school. 
I mean, big high school. And an old high school. Remember the old 
auditorium at Howard High? You know what that looked like? 
Well, it was just about three times as big as that. 

And it was packed. And kids were asking us questions. The stu- 
dent body was there. And there were about 2,000 kids. I would say 
70 percent black, 20 percent Hispanic, and 10 percent white. 

And these kids were asking questions. One kid asked me a ques- 
tion about. Well, you know, it is a lot harder in our day than in 
your day, you know, and I am sa 3 dng. Well, yeah, it is. 

This black mayor stands up and says, “Whoa, whoa, wait a 
minute. What do you mean a lot harder? I was raised 14 blocks 
from here. I was one of 13 kids. My mother was on welfare. Do not 
tell me about “hard”. I do not want to hear any of that stuff. I am 
sick and tired of all you making excuses.” 

And he went on and talked to these kids, and I thought there 
would be revolt. He got a standing ovation. He got a standing ova- 
tion from them. 

Because I think the thing that you said, Marion, is correct. If you 
look at the survey done by the Rand Corporation in Watts, a 78 
percent dropout rate. They asked the kids who dropped out what 
was the main reason they dropped out, and over 65 percent of 
them, four years later said because they were not challenged in 
school. Because of the expectation that, well, we do not expect 
much from you. 

.^d so I think people like me have to change our expectations 
a little bit, too, ^d hopefully, by allowing you all, locally, to have 
even more flexibility in some of the resources. We can avoid some 
of the pitfalls of Big Brother in Washington telling you what is 
right, ^d yet the other side of it, which the other team talks 
about, is Big Brother in Washington has no responsibility for any- 
thing, we are just going to wash our hands and walk away. 

I want to see you get the resources, I want to see that you use 
them well, I want to see that it is broadly disseminated in the com- 
munity without dissipating its effect, as I can do it, and this is a 
helpful forum for us. 

I would like to invite you — I can assure you, you will all be in- 
vited again in the next six months as we move through this proc- 
ess, for further input. 

And if I may, I may send you each some followup questions sev- 
eral months down the road as these programs alter and change. 
Any suggestions you have, I would be happy to hear them. 

Again, thank you very much for your patience. We have run a 
full 40 minutes over what our time was expected to be. 

I question your judgment, but I do not question your physical 
constitutions to sit here this long, straight through. I am flattered 
you would take the time, and we are, to the dismay of the stenog- 
rapher — I was going to introduce the staff. 

As a matter of fact, I am going to ask Clare to introduce the 
staff. 
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Let me introduce Clare DeMatteis first. Clare has come with us 
as a professional lawyer on the Judiciary Committee staff, and we 
have a man who just left today to become the regional director of 
the Environmental Protection Agency for Region III, Mike McCabe, 
and Clare has been kind enough to tsike over Mike’s job, which is 
taking care of all projects and all legislation siffecting the State of 
Delaware. 

And why do not you introduce the staff, Clare? 

Ms. DeMatteis. Thanks, Senator Biden. This is Chris Butell, he 
is in charge of the Crime and Drug Unit for the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. 

Senator Biden. And I might add, Chris has a serious drawback. 
Chris got his graduate degree from the Kennedy School of Public 
Policy. I once insulted him by complimenting him on the crime bill 
and saying what a fine lawyer he was. My son immediately called 
me to say. Dad, he is insulted, he is not a lawyer. He is, in large 
part, responsible for the detail in the crime bill. 

Ms. DeMatteis. And Tracy Dougherty who has been with the 
Judiciary Committee, and Senator Biden’s personal staff for five 
and a h^ years. She knows every detail of that crime bill. 

Senator Biden. And I might point out — how many kids? One of 
13? One of 13 children, came to me as a young college graduate, 
as an assistant secretary, decided she wanted to go on to law 
school, went to Georgetown Law School at night, graduated at the 
top of her class, and has been working with the Judiciary Commit- 
tee. 

Ms. DeMatteis. And finally, Mimi Murphy, who has been with 
the Judiciary Committee for about a year and a half, and she does 
everything. She is a legislative assistant. She does a great job. 
Todd Turner is with 

Senator Biden. Todd is the young man standing out there. Todd, 
come in here. Todd is wondering why I am calling him. This is 
Todd Turner of the Wilmington staff. Todd is a graduate of the 
F.A.M.E. program by the way as well. Guy Molock runs that pro- 
gram and Todd is one of the successful graduates, and has been 
working with us. 

He is a former military man who has come on and made this 
Wilmington operation run a little more shipshape. Right, Todd? 

Mr. Turner. Thank you, sir. [Laughter.] 

Ms. DeMatteis. And last but not least, Suzanne Smith is in the 
back. She is press assistant. She came up from Washington today 
so she could see what this is all about. It has been quite an edu- 
cation for her. 

Senator Biden. So this is the staff that is on-hand here. We also 
have, as many of you have met, I know. Reverend Hare, and Glo- 
ria, and a number of you have in different incarnations, met Cyn- 
thia Hogan who is our chief of stsiff for the Judiciary Committee. 
We have a group, a half a dozen truly first-rate lawyers, who I 
might add for the record, everyone thinks these young people take 
these jobs because they are well-paying. The average pay cut the 
lawyers on my Judiciary stsiff took was $61,000 a year. They took 
pay cuts to come and take these jobs. These are first-rate lawyers, 
that are real serious professionsds, that you have working for you. 
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And it is very parochial, but I am very proud of their talent and 
their caliber, and their dedication, and they are available, on call, 
here in Delaware, as many as in tWs room can testify to. But main- 
ly, we need your input. 

We need your input as to how something that we put together, 
that we think is working, could work better, or as some of you have 
not been reluctant to tell me, “Joe, that is a bunch of malarkey, do 
not do it that way, you are wasting time, you are wasting money,” 
and I think it is fair to say we have responded. 

But this is an official Judiciary Committee hearing. I am not 
merely here in my capacity as the junior Senator from the State 
of Delaware. This will be made a part of the record, and this is one 
of the issues that we will be having to grapple with. 

One of the reasons why I think we have a chance of saving this 
solid legislation from the ax is because other members of the com- 
mittee, Republican, Senator Specter from Pennsylvania, Republican 
Senator, chairman of the Committee from Utah, and others, who 
have attended similar hearings with me like this, have become 
strong supporters. And again, we just want to make — ^we do not 
want to reinvent the wheel, but we want to make sure the money 
we spend of the taxpayers is well spent, and youth violence is a se- 
rious problem, but if we do not address it as a community — and I 
do not think you can address it through the crime bill. 

The crime bill, as my Grandfather Finnegan would say, is “not 
the horse to carry the sleigh.” It cannot carry the whole sleigh. It 
is just one small piece of it. 

But I want to make sure I get my piece right in this process. 

So again, thank you all very much. We are adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 1:56 p.m., the committee adjourned, subject to 
call of the chair.] 
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The First Fourteen Months; Planting op a Seed 

Prepared by Tyrone J. Jones, Director for the Prmect Stay Free Consortium and 
State Division of Youth RehahilitaHve Services, April 6, 1996 



The first fourteen months operation. Project Stay Free served a total of 169 youth by providitig a 
combination of reintegration services for youth released from institutional placement; diversionary 
services for youth in jeopardy of violating conditions of probation or aftercare; in home detention services 
for youth who could be better served in the community; and tracking services for DYRS clients. 

During this period. Project Stay Free was contracted to provide four core services: 

1) Community Reintegration 

2) In-Home Detention 

3) Diversionary 

4) Probation and Aftercare Assistance 

Below is a complete description and summary of each service. 

COMMUNITY REINTEGRATION (Maximum Capacity 30) 



The Community Reintegration Program emphasizes the coordination of early reintegration activities and 
service preceding release from secure care, and intensive mentoring in the conununity with emphasis on 
gradual re-entry and the development of social skills to avoid criminal behavior. 

The project provided 90 days of intensive community interaction with the youth and their families, by 
providing the critical elements of case management, family therapy, expertise in career preparation and 
culturally appropriate intervention. 

The program is divided into two phases: 

1. Institutional Phase: Provides 30 days of reintegration activities that focus on preparing 
students and their families for release from the institution; 

2. Community Phase: Provides a minimum of 60 days of intensive supervision and case 
management of services, at the community level. 

Project Stay Free implemented a program structure that require those youth, referred by Ferris Schor*l 
Case Management Staff, to participate in at least 30 days of programs and activities sponsored by the 
Project Stay Free Consortium, that include: 

® Daily African Rites of Passage, sponsored by People Settlement Association at Ferris 
School; and at one of the local Community Centers. 

® Weekly Computer Based Learning at Edgemoor Community Center. 

© Weekly Career Awareness at West End Neighborhood House, Inc. 

o Attend the Project Aware Program at the Delaware Correctional Center prior to being 
released from the institution. 
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SUMMARY 

Since May 1991, Project Stay Free provided re-integration service for a total of 77 youth (unduplicated) 
prior to their release from Ferris School. Realizing that the 90 day period was not enough time to 
provide a quality service. Project Stay Free extended another period of intensive supervision for many 
cases from a minimum of three (3) months to 9 months after release. 

While some contact with the system cannot be avoided in every instance for many youth, penetration into 
the system can be minimal. With the extended period of service. Project Stay Free has been very 
effective at diverting the youth from arrest or further formal court processing. 

Upon release each youth is required to attend a minimum of three (3) group counseling sessions with 
PSF; and abide by a curfew intake by the parent. 

OUTCOMES: 

o Served a total of 77 youth (unduplicated) prior to their release from Ferris School. 

o Forty-nine (49) youth are still in the community, twenty-nine (29) of which have been in the 

community for a period of six months or more. 

Perhaps even more significant: 

o Thirty-one (31) of the 49 youth were successfully discharged from project, with no major 
violations or incidents. 

o Fourteen students (29%) have been in the community for over 12 months, 
o Eight students (16%) have been in the community for 9 months or more. 

o Seven students (14%) are in the community for 6 months or more, 

o Twenty students (25%) are in the community for 3 months or less. 

As a result of the community’s desire to offer effective services to DYRS clients, the State supported the 
Consortium expansion of service to provide diversionary services to youth having difficulty adjusting in 
the community; in home detention services for youth in the custody or under the supervision of the 
Division; and probation and aftercare assistance to DYRS Case Managers. 



DIVISIONARY PROGRAM (Maximum 15) 

The Divisionary Program was designed as an extension of the reintegration services. The focus of the 
program is to serve youth on probation or aftercare who are having difficulty adjusting at home, in school 
or in the community. 

Project Stay Free has encouraged the Division to utilize the Community Phase of the project to divert 
youth from incarceration, and has increased the number of slots available from 5 to 15. 

OUTCOME 

o Implemented in August, 1991, fifteen (15) youth have been served - nine (9) are still in the 
community; five (5) have been placed in other institutions (i.e. Glen Mills and Ferris School); 
one (1) whereabouts unknown. 
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Characteristics of Youth in Divisionary 



CHARACTERISTICS 


# OF YOUTH 


ri:k( iM 


Age: 










13-15 years old 


5 


33% 




16-17 years old 


8 


53% 




18 and older 


2 


13% 


Race: 










Black 


11 


73% 




White 


1 


6% 




Hispanic 


3 


20% 



IN-HOME DETENTION PROGRAM 

The In-Home Detention Program is a non-secure detention alternative for youth who require supervision 
and support to remain at home and meet all court ordered conditions of release such as scheduled 
appointments or court appearances. Youth accepted in the program are required to comply with all 
program conditions and supervised by Project Stay Free Staff. The objective is to provide the youth willi 
the necessary services to impact the Judicial decision made during the adjudicatory and/or dispositi*»n:il 
proceeding to divert the youth from incarceration. 

During the period of supervision, and prior to formal case disposition, Project Stay Free develops a 
conununity service plan agreement to maintain the youth in the home. The plan is based on an 
individualized assessment and identifies a combination of State and conununity resources to address 
his/her needs. At initial court intake, PSF meets with the youth and family to determine if they are 
amenable to the conditions of the Project. 

SUMMARY 

Since February 1992, seventeen (17) youth have been referred to the in-home detention program. 
Through a cooperative agreement between the Family Court and the DYRS, a court scheduling for youth 
on home detention was expedited, referred to Project Stay Free for services. 

OUTCOME: (Case Disposition) 

o Eleven (11) youth were placed on probation or continued aftercare; one youth received a seven 
day conunitment to Ferris School; four youth were securely detained for violating Court ordered 
conditions and program conditions; and one youth found non-amenable. 
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Table provides a demographic profile of the youth served: 



Characteristics 




Total » Youth 


Age: 








Under 12 


0 




13 - 14 years 


3 




15 - 16 years 


7 




17 - 18 years 


7 


Race: 


Black 


14 




Hispanic 


1 




White 


2 


Sex: 


Female 


1 




Male 


16 



Most Serious Charge (at time of arrest): Total M 

Assault I 2 

Assault m I 

Carrying of Concealed Deadly Weapon i 

Offensive Touching \ 

Theft (M & F) 1 

Drug Related: 

Trafficking Cocaine 2 

Possession with Intent to Del. i 

Possession of Cocaine i 

Robbery I 1 

Burglary II and III 1 

Receiving Stolen Property 1 

Trespassing n \ 

Criminal Mischief \ 

Driving without License \ 

Criminal Contempt \ 



PROBATION/AFTERCARE ASSISTANCE (Tracking) 

The Probation/Aflercare Assistoce Program consists of three vital tracking services that wouid ensure 
that each youth referred: (1) abided by the conditions of his/her probation or aftercare; and (2) received 
the fiiii compiiment of services offered by the Department and Community. The overali goal of the 
program is to reduce the number of technical vioiations or arrest that wouid resuit in incarceration. 

Upon request from the Division, Project Stay FVee staff performed the foiiowing task(s): 

^ ■ Surymiiance consists primariiy of contacts with assigned youth that inciuded visiting schoois to 
ensure attendance, visiting work sites and making curfew check by teiephone and in person. 

2. Monitoring youth activities at home and in the community that inciuded the overseeing of 
immunity service piacements and the coiiection of restitution. In addition, assist in providing 
immediate sanctions, such as impiementing an at home restriction program for those youth 
committing technical violation of their Probation/aflercare. 

3- l Eaiijportatipn Ajjij^n<^ provided to those youth and famiiies who do not have access to 
appropriate transportation in order to keq> their scheduied appointments for referral services. 




c 



0 




1 



8 
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SUMMARY 

Implemented in January 1992, Project Stay Free provided tracking services to sixty (60) DYRS Clients. 
The following table represents a breakdown of the type of service(s) requested during the first six month 
period. 



Request for Service 



TYPE OF SERVICE 


a OF Rroi?i::.M 


Transportation 


36 You'll 


Combination os Surveillance and Monitoring 


17 You'l, 


Surveillance 


4 Yolifli 


Combination of Tran and Monitoring 


3 YontN 


TOTAL: 


60 Y«ni(h 
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A Report 
to the Mayor 



MAYOR’S ADVISORY TASK FORCE 
ON YOUTH AND VIOLENCE 

TASK FORCE MEMBERS 

Tyrone J. Jones, Chairperson 
Carolyn Anderson 
Raye Jones-Avery 
Karen A. Cameroon 
Kenny Cooper 
Cherly M. Davis 
Mark A. Dendy 
Michael Graves 
James Kane 
Maria Madera 
Tamarra F. Morris 
Reverend Aretha Morton 
Rashid Ali Mustafa 
Lt, James Nolan 
Gerald Oravitz 
Joseph Perkins 
Victor Reyes 
Muhammad A. Salaam 
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m THEIR OWN WORDS 

The Mayor’ s Adyisip Force on Youth and Violence solicited the input ^d advice 

from the city youth. Requesting that they provide us with a perspective 
OWN WORDS- Below is a summary of how they describe their Uving? situations, their 
hopes arid feai^^ dieniiseives, families and community j: and overaU feeUng^ the 
environment of the city and world around them. 

The Task Force would like to thank all those youth for providing us with their input 
in developing the report recommendations- 

In the final report, the Task Force recommends the city sponsor a; Youth Summit and 
develop a Youth Council to continue to take advantage of the experiences and opinions of 
our youth. This will ensure that the city takes corrective and appropriate steps in meeting 
the needs of our children, youth and families. 



YOUTH PERSPECTIVE MEETING: 

On September 23, 1993 the Task Force held a meeting with 60 youth from the community to 
provide us with a perspective on the following issues: JOBS, GUNS, SCHOOL SYSTEM, 
AND COMMUNITY CENTERS. 

What do they see in their world. In their own words - 



JOBS 



Aren*t enough openings. Need money now. Difficult getting a job especially if you have any 
kind of record. Understand that we can*t make a living off a $ 4.00 Job other areas of the 
country are creating jobs - Why isn't Wilmington. Mayor take advantage of Neighborhood 
Organizations (such as Minority Contractors Council) to put together programs to create 
jobs. 

Guns 



Many people are shooting each other for no apparent reason. Why shoot someone over a 
drug dispute - Fight it out with your hands. 

There really isn't anything you can do. Politicians on television and in our neighborhoods 
preaching to stop the black-on- black crime, stop the guns, drug sales, etc.... Fact is, 
couldn't get drugs, guns, etc., without " their "permission - Don't think it's our 
responsibility - Should have input on what we're going to do - More responsibility of people 
putting it into our community. 

Guns have to do with you and yourself Nobody gets it if you don't want it - If you don't 
want it ( the guns you won 't but it/sell it ). All about choice. Mayor really doesn 't have much 
power over this issue - Can ban guns throughout U.S., but they're always going to come in - 
Begins with yourself. If your say " I don 't want a gun " - Or "I want a gun for protection " - 
Need to think about the way you value life. Ride around Wilmington and arrest and take all 
the guns himself - Other than that there is nothing he can do. No win thing! 
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... United States spends more money on project and sending stuff to other counties. What 
does DE need with a Baseball Stadium? If * they " wanted to stop crime, couldn*t some of 
that money have been invested? Couldn*t a factory have been built and create jobs, 

" Vmfrom Southeast D, C , - Everyone down there has a gun and it*s not about the drug 
thing - lt*s because everyone has a gun if someone else has a gun and you don *t - You*re like 
a sucker. If you get into a fight, the person doesn't want to fight you • They're going to shoot 
- That's the mentality. Why? Because they're scared! 

Because someone went out one day, got a gun and someone said - " Well, he doesn 't like 
me, he's got a gun - I've got to get one. People just get shot nowadays for no reason - 
People will kill you cold blooded. Nobody is fighting anymore - Someone will just take your 
life. People have no problem hurting you. Many people shooting each other to get a " Rep ". 

I value my brothers life, but I value mine more - If someone is trying to hurt me, I don't 
want to go out - So what am I going to do? 

School System 



A lot of young people feel that school doesn't offer them anything - going to graduate from 
High School and still have to work at McDonalds, 

How people deal in the streets, they take those same attitudes to school. If someone can hurt 
you in the streets, they can also hurt you in school. 

Why do you want to go somewhere you don't want to be in the 1st place to learn something 
that isn't useful in your life, A lot of people don't go to class because they think it's boring 
what/how they 're teaching, A lot of teachers are more concerned about discipline rather than 
teaching. 

Everything that were being taught is based on guarantees of a better tomorrow. Streets show 
us promise. 

System makes it hard to come up right, go to school, raise family, 

Vo- Tech - need to have more Vo - Tech in schools - expand on create vehicle like Howard 
Career Center, Main school districts need to adopt vehicles such as bringing entrepreneurs 
into school. 



Community Centers 

Summer Rap Festival for youth ( much like summer Jazz festival). 

Have Mayor try to have more activities directed for youth. 

Develop Youth Council, 

Nothing in city - Buses stop running at 7:30 p,m,, no movies, no dances and no concerts. 
Everything takes money - MONEY, TIME and COMMITMENT, 

Spirituality: A lot of youth don't believe in God, 

Final comment: It's all about the " Crossroad" -Discipline, Obedience, Spirituality, 
Determination, If someone had reached out to me at 4/5 I would have been better off as a 
result? 
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AS OF 1992 

Written and Presented at the second meeting of the Task Force by Katrina N Parker 
( • Facts and statistics courtesy of the Children’s Defense Fund/Black Leadership Network.) 

Did I wake you 
When I told you 

That every 46 seconds of the school day 

A Black child drops out of high school 

That is to say 

That he finally says no 

To a system that never said yes to him 

Or what about this 

When / said 

That every 104 seconds 

A Black teenager becomes pregnant 

Every 95 seconds 

A Black child is bom in poverty 

Every 3 minutes 

A Black baby is bom to a teenage mother 
Oh, and did / mention 
That every three minutes 
A Black infant is bom 

To a mother that never graduated from high school 
Because every 46 seconds of the school day 
A Black child drops out of high school. 

Go with me here 

104 seconds becomes a minutes: forty four 

minus three minutes equals a minutes: sixteen 

If a Black child is conceived 

Every minute: forty-four seconds 

Only to emerge months later 

At intervals of three minutes 

One of which will be low birth rate 

Every six minutes 

And possibly of late or no prenatal care 

Every seven minutes 

The numbers may add up 

But 1 sense a triple negative 

Something is wrong 

But, brace yourselves. 

What if 1 told you 
That every four hours 

Every four hours a Black child is murdered 

Every four hours A Black young adult age 18 to 24 is murdered 

That is the end result of eleven minutes 

That separates each time 

A Black child is arrested for violent crime 

And would you be at all surprised 

If when 1 quote percentages 

8 out of 10 Black kindergartners 

Know someone who has been murdered 
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And would you be alarmed 
To then discover 

That our children know more men in prison 
Then they do in college 
They have us thinking 
That prison is a college 

Which is why every 46 seconds of the school day 
A Black child drops out of high school 
As far as he's concerned^ 

He has already graduated 

And his transcripts have been sent 

To the highest courts 

And she is unconsciously creating 

His future colleagues 

To Become 

One in four 

imprisoned 

or murdered 

or possibly 

Two in five pregnant 

and uneducated 

When I told you all this, 

Did I wake you? 

And if so 

Where do we go from here? 
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CHURCHES TAKE A CORNER 




"REACHING OUT" 



CTAC INTERGENERAT ZONAL MENTORING PROGRAM 
Proposal Submitted June 23, 1995 
• by .. 

Tyrone C. Johnson, CTAC Director 



PROGRAM SUMMARY 



African-American Community has contributed much to the 
founding and stabilizing of this great Nation; yet we suffer 
i^ensely as a collective for a number of reasons. Some argue it 
to be either the scars of slavery, systematical genocide or 

disguise of contemporary ' 

Problems of family decadence tend to spr^d their 
times, it is difficult to identify 
he root causes of the contemporary youths anti-social behaviors. 

When we observe the magnitude of our social ills that 

md^drniiaht%n^i^^“^ behavior of our youth, we take issue 
and ’Rowing our youth must become both revolutionaries 

^d revelationariesz Revolutionaries that wage war on those 
and which rob them of mental and physicS life- 

m^ntri^te by^imderstanding who they are and how they' 

Tifp ®?J^tron, empowering them to obtain spiritual 

5 ® impossible for youth to achieve this on their ^ ~ 

accomplished by believLg^he 

f^na^^ "father (or mother) knows Lst" wiU 

b^l^ b^caS fa?Ln "Father (or mother) knows 

nest became father or mother lives the best they can works 

^n Lmem^y^h^^tLItr^''®'" ^^aces virtu4s founded 

The t^taclee of destruction has effectively displaced most 

■>« ■>* 

anotneir^ Frrst hand obseiTT^tion and experience is dnrinrr 

C^??c'"^^nStc?mt'^®® occupy street comers through the 

statements are made to the effect, "I am glad 

to ~dnnl meaning- hanging: out is no longer a way 

..to .reduce fmstra.txons„._andi^ter_negat£ve energy to positive ^ 
mf^Iife a destructive way- 



will Intergenerational Mentoring Program 

interacting with youth in an attempt to^ 

wili^sti™ia^o®r* one-on-one relationships that 

will stimulate healthy growth and development. Mentors will each 
stmcture their programs based on individual styirwr^h moulds 
direction and supervision from the program dir^tor! ^ 



Program Length 



This program will be administered 
beginning July 1, 1995. 



on a six month trial 



period 
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Youth to Benefit from Program 

I.M.P. will connect twenty (20) youth with forty mentors; ten 
(10) pre-adjudicated youth and ten (10) post-adjudicated youth. 



MENTORS 

* Mentors will come from C»T.A.C. member churches,, the 
recovering community, and the corporate community. I.M.P. 
will maintain 40 to 50 volunteer mentors at all times. 

* Each youth will be assigned two or more mentors. 

* Mentors will be required to spend a minimum of four (4) 
hours per week with each youth they are connected with. 

* Mentors must be approved by state requirements and cannot: 
possess a history of crimes against: children.^ 



TRAINING 

Mentors will be required to complete Intergenerational 
Mentoring Program Orientation as outlined below. 

* What, Who, Why euid How we mentor. 

* History on Youth — Needs and Expectations. 

* Weekly Progress Report. 

* Thirty day (30) eveauation and eissessment training. The 
Director will aasess youths growth based on parentaL 
meetings with youth involvement:,, and mentor assessments . 



FIELD TRIPS 

* Youth and mentor trips will be planned once a month. These 
trips will be either educational, social or recreational in 
n.3^ture, but will all be exercises for building interpersonal 
skills and self-esteem. 



ADMINISTRATION 

Program Director 

* Hours: 10 a.m. — 2 p.m., Monday — Saturday 

* Rate of Pay: Base Salary - $5,000 

Administrative Assistant (I - part-time) 

* Hours: 10 a.m. - 2:00 p.m., Monday - Friday 

* Rate of Pay: $4,000 

Youth Specialist (1 - part-time) 

* Hours: 3:00 p.m. - 7:00 p.m., Monday - Friday 

* Rate of Pay: $3,000 

Accountant; In-kind - Eighth Street Baptist Church 



OFFICE SPACE 

* In-kind offices and training facilities 

* 1717 West Eighth Street,. Wilmington, DE 19805 
Full kitc h e n facilities - youth that are in need 
will be fed balanced meals. 
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PROPOSED PROGRAM BUDGET 
(Six Month Duration for $25,000 Budget) 



Salaries 



Specialist 




$3,000*00 


Administrative Assistant 


$4,000*00 


Director 




$5,000*00- 


Gas Reimbursements (based 


on .25/mile for 




use of personal 


vehicle) 


$1,000*00 


Copier Machine 




$1,500.00 


Computer w/Printer 




$3,000*00 


Food 




$1,000.00 


Office Supplies 




$ 500*00 


Field Trips 




$4,000*00 


Training for Mentors 




$2,000.00 
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WILLIAM ANDREWS JENKINS 

IO« AOOUSTIITB COT-Orr 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 10803 



7 ! 2. f 



\/toU^c^ you c ^i- ^ 
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To Boost IQs, ^ 



Is Needed in the First Three Years I 



Aid Is Needed ^ 



In Firsts Years 



By Ru iielle Smarpe 

StaJJ Reporter oj Tiif. Stiikkt J<io»inai. 

New research on brain development 
suggests that any attempt to maximize 
intellectual growth must begin during the 
first three years of life, much earlier than 
previously believed . 

Scientists have discovered that a child's 
environment Influences the number of 
.brain cells the child keeps and the connec- 
tions between them, according to a report 
Issued today by the Carnegie Corp. of New 
York. The findings are prompting the 
nonprofit Camegfe foundation, as well as 
some child-development experts, to call on 
Congress to expand family-leave rights, 
improve the training of day-care workers 
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BSSSSI 

What new scientific research shows; 

Q Brain development before age one is 
more rapid and extensive than previ- 
ously realized. 

@ Brain development is much more 
vulnerable to environmental influence 
than suspected. 

B The influence of early environment 
on brain development is long lasting. 

□ Environment affects the number ol 
brain cells, connections among them 
and the vray connections ate wired. 

Q Early stress has a negative impact on 
brain function. 

Source: CBineois Carp of New York 



and extend the Head Start program for 
high-risk youngsters to children under age 
three. "By ensuring a good start in life, we 
have more opportunity to promote learning 
and prevent damage than we ever imag- 
ined.” the Carnegie report says. 

Scientists have known for decades that 
environment affects behavior, but only in 
recent years have they started to under- 
\ stand that the brain is literally shaped by 
experience. They now believe an infant's 
brain develops more quickly in the first 
year than they had expected and that 
sensory experiences can affect which 
brain cells and cell connections live or 
die. 

Babies are born with billions of brain 
cells, many more than they have at age 
three and nearly' twice as many as they 
have as adults, recent research shows. 
During the first months of life, connections 
between these cells, called synapses, mul- 
tiply rapidly to 1,000 trillion, forming the 
structures that allow learning to occur. 

Nature acts like a sculptor throughout 
childhood, scientists say, chiseling away 
the excessive cells and synapses so the 
brain can function more efficiently in 
adulthood. In part it decides which syn- 
apses are superfluous by determining 
which ones never get used. That's why 
people who lake piano lessons before age 
nine find it easier to play piano as adults 
than those who didn't start studying the 
Instrument until later in life, says Harry 
Chuganl, a neuroscientist at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Children's Hospital. 

By enrolling a child in music lessons, 
"you've changed the fine anatomy of the 
brain.” Dr. Chugani says. 

Animal studies show that brains de- 
velop differently in more enriched environ- 

Ptease Turn to Pnge BIO, CWumn ♦ 



Continued From Page Bl 
ments. When rats spend their lives before 
sexual maturity In cages filled with toys, 
they develop more synapses than rats in 
empty cages, says William Greenough, a 
neuroblologtst with the Beckman Institute 
at the University of Illinois. These rats 
have 80% more capillary volume per brain 
: cell, that Is. bigger capillaries and more of 

them, allowing the brain to receive a better 
SL,.ply of nutrients and oxygen. Mean- 
while. the neuroglia, which help keep the 
nervous system stable, show Increases in 
metabolic rates and size in these rats. 

Negative experiences can have lasting 
effects, scientists say. because they can 
. alter the organization of the brain. Chil- 
dren raised In poor environments can- 
display cognitive deficits by 18 months that 
may be irreversible, studies show. Severe 
\ stress In monkeys and rats, meanwhile, 
has created serious prohlems too, resulting 
in hfflrmonal changes that cause the death 
of brain cells Involved in learning and 
memory. 

"I don't think I'd get paranoid about 
this, but I would not totally dismiss the 
idea that stress could have an impact." 

• I says Bruce McEwen, a neuroscientist at 
Rockefeller University who has studied 
the effect of stress on the brain, 

I Child experts say the new research 
shouldn’t make parents obsessive about 
stimulating certain portions of their chil- 
dren's brains but simply make them more 
aware of the importance of the early years 
of life. Some parents think a newborn Is 
"kind of a blob.” says Edward Zlgler, 
director of the Yale University Bush Cen- 
ter in Child Development and Social Policy 
and a founder of Head Start. 

Stimulating a child properly Is simple, 
he says, but it does take time: putting 
children on your lap. letting them turn 
pages when you read to them - normal 
everyday interactions. "Drop the non- 
sense about quality time," he says. “It's 
quantity time that children need.” 

Mr. Zlgler thinks it's best for children 
to stay home with a parent for the first six 
months of life, given the child's develop- 
mental changes and family adjustments to 
the newborn. That's why he is a strong 
advocate of expanding family leave to six 
months, up from the current requirement 
that businesses with 50 or more employees 
allow workers to take up to 12 weelu of 
unpaid leave. The Carnegie Corp.'s task 
force on children, which Mr. Zigler serves 



on, also wants businesses to partially pay 
parents on leave, since few families can 
afford to lose months of Income. 

Children won't be damaged by high- 
quality day care, experts say. Toddlers 
who receive good day care will fare as 
well as if they stayed home all the time 
with a parent, studies show. But the prob- 
lem is that good day care is hard to find. 

“Child care In America Is bad,” says 
Mr. Zigler, citing the Families and Work 
Institute's recent report that rated only 9% 
of family child care and relative care 
arrangements as good quality. The insti- 
tute concluded that quality could be im- 
proved by training day-care workers, a 
recommendation the Carnegie Corp. wants 
- government to encourage. 

The brain research has far-reaching 
implications for underprivileged children, 
who could be spared lives of mental 
retardation with early intervention. When 
extremely high-risk children entered edu- 
cational programs by six months of age. 
their incidence of mental retardation was 
cut 80%. says Craig Ramey, a developmen- 
tal psychologist at the University of Ala- 
bama at Birmingham. By age three, these 
children had IQs that were 15 to 20 points 
higher than children of similar back- 
grounds who had not attended programs, 
Mr. Ramey says. At age 12, these children 
still functioned at a higher level, and at age 
15 the effects were even stronger, suggest- 
ing that early educational programs can 
have long -luting and cumulative effects. 

Children who enter preschool at age 
three also show Improvement, he says, 
but they never appear to fully overcome 
what they lost in the first three years. 

Such evidence has persuaded Demo- 
cratic Sen. Edward Kennedy of Massachu- 
,sefts to seek to expand the Head Start 
program to Include children from infancy 
to age three. (The current starting age Is 
three to five.) The expansion Is expected to 
be Included in Head Start legislation 
scheduled to be vrritten Wednesday in the 
Senate Education and Labor Committee, 
which Sen. Kennedy heads. There will be 
SI 20 million set aside for these new Head 
Starts in the next fiscal year and S300 
million by fiscal 1998. 

’The evidence Is now so convincing 
that high-risk children can benefit from 
these interventions that we have to Justify 
to ourselves why we wouldn't provide it," 
Mr. Ramey says. 
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V The Department of Services 
1 for (JhUdren, Youth and 
f Their Families 






Division of ^ New Castle County 

Youth Rehabilitative Serxnces Community-Based Services 


Q 


577 - 6011 



Dear Senator Biden: 



On July 17, 1995 I attended part of your hearings on juvenile violence at 1825 Faulkland Rd. 

I work as juvenile probation officer and involve the youth with ^om I work in a variety of 
comnninity>center programs that include conflict resolution counseling and training. 

However, I feel that such infermation should be available to all youth. I am writing to suggest 
that conflict resolution training should be integrated into all school health-education and social- 
studies courses. This would begin to nuke conflict resolution at interpersonal, co mmunit y and 
international levels part of main stream thinking. . I hope this suggestion is usefiil and a 
constructive addition to your bank of ideas for legislation to reduce youth violence. 




Carvel State Office Building 

820 North French Street o Wilmington, Delaware 19801 
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State of Delaware 




The Department of Services 
for Children, Youdt and 
Their Families 



Division of 
Family Services 






PUBLIC HEARING 
JULY 17, 1995 

A. Statement of the Problem 

were reported to 

have been the victims of severe physical abuse or sexual abuse Over 150 

chi'dren domestic violence in their homes These 

chi dren were traumatized by the event, were frightened of returnino to '^5 

rr„rr=L-"-' 

The majority of these children were interviewed in police stations hosoital 
emergency rooms schools or other less suitable "locations Often 
interview was conducted by a well meaning yet poorly trained professional 

furthlrT^" '' *°U additional interviews which would 

further traumatize the child. For those children in need of rnedical 

examinations, busy emergency rooms and physicians without specialized 
training were the only resource. This contHbuted t^ poorly coTleSed 
idence, inaccurate diagnosis, and further trauma to the child. 

nrnTrt*'*^ Violence is a social problem that law enforcement and child 
offirpr lias recently begun Joint intervention. When a police 

nnp th ® ‘^°'"®stic report they clearly identify the victim as the 

one the IS beaten and battered. But there are other victims to thfe vTolence 

interviewed or provided victim services. When these children are interviewed 

dial w'ith'Tih'iT®'' 7 who may not be specially trained to 

deal with a child victim in a location that is not child friendly Valuable 

traurlTa continuir* " the 

Lack of coordination amongst involved agencies exists in all of these cases 
Communication amongst professionals is often ineffective as there is a lack 
f understanding of each others roles and responsibilities. The end result of 
this IS a child and family that does n^eive needed serves, loLtse 

Delaware Yottth and Family Center 
1825 Faulkland Road • Wilmington^ Delaware 19805 
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is not processed expeditiously, who remain at risk of further violence, and 
may learn that to survive they must become violent as well. 

Lack of accurate, meaningful data collection and analysis exists with all of 
these issues. The result for Delawareans is a poorly coordinated early 
intervention system for family violence. 

B. Delaware's Response 

In August, 1994 the Division of Family Services met with representatives 
from the Alfred I. duPont Institute, the Criminal Justice Council, Family 
Court, the Attorney General's Office, Delaware State Police, Wilmington 
Police and New Castle County Police to discuss how the response to child 
abuse could be improved. The outcome was the commitment to develop a 
Multidisciplinary Center in Delaware. 

The Multidisciplinary Center, which is based on a nation model, will be a 
neutral, child friendly setting were law enforcement personnel, protective 
service workers, prosecutors, and medical personnel will be encouraged to 
operate as a team so that children and families can begin to heal sooner. In 
addition, data will be collected to assist in the development of a continuum 
of interventions to combat child abuse. 

The primary goal of the Center is to reduce trauma , improve the protection 
of children, and develop effective prevention service. 

Alfred I. duPont Institute, the Department of Justice, the Delaware State 
Police, New Castle County Police, Wilmington Police, and the Division of 
Family Services will work as a team to investigate severe physical abuse 
cases, all child sexual abuse cases, and cases in which children witness 
felony level domestic violence. 

C. Expected Results 

For the first time, children will be interviewed in a neutral and safe setting. 
Interviews will yield more accurate information. Medical evidence will be 
properly identified and collected. Communication and case coordination will 
increase amongst team members. Service needs of the victim and family will 
be more quickly identified and acquired. Prosecution will also be enhanced 
by improving the investigation of the case. And when the overall response 
to child abuse occurs, the risk of further abuse and violence is reduced. 

It is expected that the impact of this project will be an increases in the 
number of reported cases due to an increase in public awareness and 
renewed faith in the system. Cases though will be handled more 
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expeditiously with better outcomes for victims. Additionally, accurate data 
collection will allow for effective prevention strategies and better 
identification of child abuse services. 

D. Future Needs 

During this period in which resources are limited, coordination of services is 
imperative. When all the disciplines involved with a family work together, a 
stronger safety net is formed: the response will be more effective; treatment 
will be more helpful; and, risk of future violence either by the perpetrator or 
the victim is reduced. 

Continued leadership and support from the Federal government for states in 
the form of legislation, grants, and technical assistance to operate in a 
collaborative manner is essential. 



Prepared by: 

Mariann Kenville 

Child Abuse and Neglect Specialist 
Division of Family Services 
( 302 ) 633 - 2638 
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